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INTRODUCTION 

I  Gongratnlste  Miaa  Annie  S.  Peck,  the  pabliaher  of  this 
book,  and  those  wko  consult  or  read  it,  npon  the  preparation 
of  a  work  of  this  character.    Interest  in  Latin  America  is  now 
BO  rapidly  growing  throoghout  all  the  world,  and  especially 
in  the  United  States,  that  a  descriptive  guide-book  of  this  kind 
regarding  the  reinons  commonly  visited  by  tourists  has  become 
an  actnal  need;  snch  a  work  by  Miss  Peck  is  a  practical 
and  timely  conbibation  to  the  literature  of  the  day.     There 
are  few  persons  better  qualified  to  write  a  book  of  tlds  charac- 
ter.   The  remarkable  explorations  which  Mias  Feck  has  on- 
dertaken  in  the  most  difficolt  sections  of  Latin  America,  and 
the  traveling  she  has  done  in  all  parts  of  it,  not  only  have 
provided  her  with  a  vast  fund  of  usefol  information  about  the 
countries  of  South  America  but  give  especial  authority  to 
what  ahe  writes.    Her  book  contains  in  compact  form  an 
amount  of  definite  information  concerning  the  countries  con- 
flidered,  wbieh  should  place  it  in  the  forefront  of  works  of 
this  character. 
O      While,  ot  course,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Pan  American 
O  Union,  as  an  official  organization,  and  myself,  as  its  official 
c  head,  to  endorse  in  any  way  a  particnlar  book  or  accept  re- 
O  sponsibiliiy  for  the  statements  and  views  it  contains,  it  gives 
-:  me  teal  pleasure,  from  a  personal  standpoint,  to  express  the 
i  hope  that  this  work  of  Miss  Peck  will  have  a  wide  circulation 
^  and  prove  of  decided  help  in  promoting  travel  to  and  throi^h 
"^  the  Latin  American  coontries. 

^      The  Pan  American  Union,  which,  as  readers  of  this  book 

i.  probably  know,  is  the  office  of  all  the  American  republics— the 

■^  United  States  and  its  twenty  sister  Latin  American  countries 

— organized  and  maintained  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 

^  developing  commerce,  foiendahip,  better  acquaintance,  and 

H  peace  among  them  all,  is  doing  everything  possible  and  legiti* 

,~^  mate  to  persuade  the  traveling  public  of  the  Uoited  States 

and  Europe  to  visit  the  Latin  American  countries  and  become 

^  familiar  with  their  progress  and  development.    There  is  no 
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vi  INTEODUCTION 

influence  in  the  world  that  helps  more  to  advance  friendship, 
comity,  and  commerce  among  countries  than  travel  back  and 
forth  of  their  representative  men  and  women.  Nearly  every 
person  who  visits  Latin  America  under  the  advice  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  upon  his  or  her  return,  writes  a  letter  ex- 
pressing appreciation  that  this  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
of  seeing  tiiese  wonderful  countries  of  the  south. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  if  those  who  may  be- 
come interested  in  Latin  America  through  reading  Miss  Peek's 
book  desire  further  information  about  any  or  all  of  these  re- 
publics, the  Pan  American  Union  will  always  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide than  with  such  data  as  it  may  have  for  distribution. 

John  Barrett, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A., 
October,  21, 1913. 
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FOR  EVERY  ONE 

To  Aii  Americana  both  of  the  Northland  and  of  the  Sonth 
tills  book  vith  due  modesty  is  inaeribed,  in  the  hope  that  by 
inciting  to  travel  and  acquaintance  it  may  promote  commer- 
cial intereonrae,  with  the  resulting  ties  of  mutual  benefit  and 
respect:  in  the  hope,  too,  that  the  slender  cord  now  feebly 
entwining  the  varioaa  Bepablics  may  soon  draw  them  all  into 
more  intimate  relations  of  friendship ;  at  last  into  a  harmoni- 
ous Sisterhood,  in  which  neither  age  nor  size  shall  confer 
■nperior  rights,  bat  -matual  confidence  based  upon  the  fonn- 
dations  of  justice  shall  insure  perpetual  peace. 

The  opportimity  is  here  improved  to  express  my  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  kindly  assistance  and  attentions  of  di- 
verse character,  received  throughout  my  travels  from  many 
of  my  own  countrymen,  from  Englishmen  invariably  inter- 
ested and  ready  to  aid,  and  from  the  ever  oourteoos  and 
helpful  Latin  Americans:  officials  and  private  individuals, 
witii  members  of  my  own  sex.  As  a  complete  list  of  these 
would  be  too  long  I  permit  myself  the  mention  of  those  only 
who  are  entitled  to  especial  recognition,  onr  Minister  to  Bo- 
livia, 1910-1913,  the  Honorable  Horace  Q.  Knowles,  and  the 
Governments  of  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  witbont  whose 
prompt  and  substantial  aid  this  work  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. That  its  usefulness  may  be  such  as  to  convey  to  them 
a  valid'  return  is  my  earnest  aspiration. 

The  indulgence  of  critics  and  of  tourists  is  sought  for  er- 
rors (few,  I  trust)  and  deficiencies  which  may  be  discovered. 
These  and  other  faulte  will  have  crept  in  on  account  of  a  prep- 
aration someidiat  hurried  that  the  book  migfat  earlier  be  of 
service,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  securing  on  some  points 
exact  and  adequate  information,  in  spite  of  diligent  investi- 
gation and  careful  scrutiny  of  facts  and  figures. 

Many  items  of  interest  and  importance  have  been  omitted 

lest  the  book  sboold  be  too  long.    The  selection  of  material  it 

vtt 
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viii  FOB  BVEBT  ONE 

is  hoped  will  be  suitable  to  the  general  reader,  thou^  donbt- 
leas  every  one  will  find  topics  presented  to  which  he  is  indif- 
ferent and  otheiB  neglected  which  appear  to  him  of  greater 


Hours  have  been  spent  in  searching  for  the  best  authority 
as  ta  widely  different  figures  and  even  as  to  varying  accents 
and  spelling.  In  the  absence  of  other  information  a  few 
statements  have  with  some  trepidatioD  been  copied  from  an- 
thors  whose  recognized  blonders  have  made  their  unverified 
observations  appear  qnestionable. 

While  a  different  statement  made  by  some  other,  albdt 
notable  writer  cannot  be  taken  as  Gondudve  evidence  of  error, 
any  just  criticiam  or  suggestion  presented  to  the  author  will 
be  gratefully  received  and  considered  with  a  view  to  incorpo> 
rating  it  in  a  subseqaent  edition. 
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FOREWORD 

The  South  American  Tear!  "Como  not"  "Why  nott" 
as  many  Spanish  Americans  say  when  they  wish  to  give 
hearty  assent.  Have  you  been  around  the  woridf  Do  yon 
travel  for  pleasure-  or  business  t  Whatever  your  object, 
whether  your  parse  is  fall  or  yon  vnah  to  fill  it,  the  sonth- 
em  half  of  our  hemisphere  is  s  land  which  should  not  be 
ignored. 

What  is  there  to  see  t  May  the  journey  be  taken  in  oomfort  ? 
These  things  shall  be  revealed  in  detail  after  a  few  general 
facts  have  been  presented. 

Is  the  enjoyment  of  scenery  the  chief  aim  of  yonr  travel  t 
With  ease  you  may  behold  some  of  the  finest  in  the  world, — 
much  more  if  yon  care  to  take  a  little  trouble:  snow  clad 
mountains  galore  rising  above  20,000  feet,  dwarfing  the 
Alps  into  insignificance,  giants  to  be  admired  not  only 
from  afar  as  tourists  in  India  gaze  upon  the  Himalayas,  but 
from  nearer  points,  even  &om  their  very  foot;  smoking  vol* 
canoes,  ehSa  more  lofty  than  those  of  the  Tosemite,  wonder- 
ful lake  scenery  including  the  highest  sheet  of  water  (12,500 
feet)  where  steamboats  ply ;  strange  yet  fascinating  deserts ; 
wondrous  waterfalls,  one  of  these  surpassing  Niagara  in 
height,  volume,  and  beauty;  magnificent  tropical  vegetation 
and  forests,  the  highest  railroads,  the  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  harbor  of  the  world.  All  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  great  caturact,  are  easily  accessible,  and  form  a 
combination  of  scenic  attractions  unsurpassed  in  any  portion 
of  the  globe. 

Do  strange  people  and  cities  interest  you  more?  You  m^ 
wander  in  towns  old  and  quaint,  containing  buildings  of  cen- 
turies past,  and  in  cities  quite  up  to  date  growing  with  the 
rapidity  of  our  own.  In  a  few  places  Indians  in  peculiar  garb 
may  be  seen  by  the  side  of  Paris  gowns  and  English  mas- 
culine attire,  in  others  an  Indian  with  sandals,  hood,  and 
poncho  would  attract  as  much  attention  as  on  Broadway. 
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PORBWOBD 

Several  citiea  have  boulevards,  parks,  and  opera  honaes  finer 
than  any  of  which  North  America  can  boaat. 

Do  yoD  care  for  mias,  antiquities  t  These  also  abound. 
Whole  cities  of  the  dead  are  there,  and  others  where  the  new 
civilization  rises  above  or  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Temples, 
palaces,  fortifications,  ancient  statues,  mommies,  and  pottery 
may  be  earsonly  admired  or  profoundly  studied,  and  search 
may  atill  be  made  for  undiscovered  monamenls  of  a  pre- 
historic past. 

These  countries  rapidly  advandi^,  with  astonishing  mineral 
and  agrienltoral  resources  awaiting  development,  with  rail- 
roads to  be  laid,  with  fast  growing  markets  for  almost  every 
kind  of  merchandise,  invite  the  trader  and  the  capitalist  to 
invest^te  hitherto  n^^ted  opporttinities  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Well  informed  as  to  what  there  is  to  see,  the  possible  toar< 
ist  is  certain  to  inquire  if  the  journey  will  be  comfortable. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  order  of  the  questions  should  be  reversed ; 
for  few,  I  greatly  fear,  would  be  tempted  to  say  "Let  iu  go!" 
if  the  tour  involved  any  hardship.  Happily  this  is  not  the 
case.  Though  the  Imperator,  the  Mauritania,  and  the  Olym- 
pic do  not  yet  sail  in  that  direction,  the  names  of  several  steam- 
ship lines  which  serve  the  travder  to  Panama,  or  Buenos 
Aires  are  a  guarantee  of  comfort  and  of  sufficient  luxury. 
The  steamers  elsewhere  are  commodibos,  having  for  the  most 
part  state  rooms  provided  with  electric  fans,  and  satisfying 
all  reasonable  requirements.  The  railroads  in  the  various 
eoontries  have  the  usual  equipment.  The  hotels,  if  one  does 
not  depart  from  the  ordinary  line  of  travel,  will  in  general 
be  found  satisfactory,  providing  excellent  food,  good  beds,  etc., 
and  in  those  cities  where  some  little  time  should  be  spent 
meeting  the  wants  of  all  except  the  ultra  fastidious  tourist 

If  we  do  not  sympathize  with  the  cry  "See  America  first," 
bearing  in  mind  that  America  is  the  whole  and  not  a  fraction 
of  the  Western  Continent,  at  least,  when  we  have  seen  the 
Old  World,  instead  of  ever  retracing  our  steps  in  familiar 
ways,  let  ns  seek  the  strange  New  World  beyond  the  equator 
where  a  brief  toor  will  reveal  a  multitude  of  scenes  amazing 
and  delightful,  even  to  the  experienced  traveler. 
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GHAPTEB  1 

WHAT  THE  TOUR  IS— HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  GO— 

WHAT  IT  COSTS 

Th«  Sonth  American  Tour,  rapidly  becoming  fashioiiable 
and  popular,  and  about  to  be  described,  includes  the  most  in- 
teresting and  accessible  portions  of  that  continent, — ^its  finest 
seenezy,  its  greatest  cities.  A  wonderful  variety  is  the  swiftly 
moving  pictures  prevents  any  dullness  on  the  part  of  the  intel- 
ligent traveler,  who  is  ever  kept  alert  for  the  continually 
fresh  experiences  of  this  remarkable  journey. 

Where.  My  tonrist  party  will  be  conducted  first  to  Panama, 
where  soon  the  sail  from  ocean  to  ocean  through  an  immense 
artificial  channel  will  awaken  sensations  of  wonder  and  pride. 
The  opportnnity  then  to  continae  in  the  same  vessel  along 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  invaluable  for  commerco 
and  for  those  on  bnsiness  bent,  may  prove  a  disadvantage  to 
the  pleasure  traveler,  by  tempting  him  to  pass  with  a  mere 
glance  the  City  of  Panama  and  other  spots  worthy  of  observa* 
tioiL 

On  the  Pacific  side  Pern,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  will  be  visited 
by  every  one:  a  few  may  make  the  side  trip  to  Ecuador, — 
Quayaquil  and  Quito.  In  order  to  return  along  the  East 
Coast  one  may  complete  the  circuit  of  the  continent  by  sail- 
ing down,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  past  Punta 
Arenas,  and  up  on  this  side,  or  with  the  greater  number  may 
cross  the  Andes  by  rail,  thus  to  reach  the  metropolis  of  3ontii 
America,  Buenos  Aires.  Thence,  after,  or  if  not  including, 
an  excursion  to  Paraguay  and  to  the  greatest  of  American 
.waterfalls,  the  Iguassfi,  one  may  sail  to  Montevideo  in  Uroguay, 
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from  there  to  BrazQ,  retanuDg  trom  Bio  de  Jan^ro  direeflr 
to  New  York,  or  by  way  of  Europe  as  preferred.  Sunilsrly 
the  trip  may  be  made  from  Europe  by  several  lines  of  steamers 
direct  to  Panama,  or  more  quickly  by  way  of  New  York,  with 
a  return  from  Rio. 

Altogether  omitted  from  this  itinerary  are  the  countries 
on  the  northern  shore  of  South  America.  Of  these  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  are  better  included  in  a  "West  India  trip. 
The  Gnianas  by  ordinary  tourists  are  neglected. 

Obviously  the  journey  may  be  made  in  either  direction: 
as  above,  or  in  reverse  order;  but  unless  the  season  of  the 
year  invites  a  change  the  former  sequence  should  by  all 
means  be  followed.  Thus  taken  the  journey  is  one  of  ever 
increasing  interest,  until  its  culmination  in  the  delightful 
harbor  and  city  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Not  that  Peru  is  in- 
ferior to  Bolivia  and  Chile,  or  Buenos  Aires  to  Rio,  let  me 
hasten  to  add ;  each  has  its  own  peculiar  ebarm ;  but  one  who 
begins  with  the  West  Coast  will  find  the  entire  jonmey  far 
more  enjoyable  and  impressive. 

When  one  ahoold  go  depends  more  upon  when  one  wishes 
to  leave  home  than  n[K>n  the  conditions  prevailing  in  South 
America;  also'  upon  one's  individual  taste  as  to  temperature. 
In  brief,  one  may  safely  make  the  trip  whenever  it  suits  his 
convenience.  Bearing  in  mind  what  so  many  seem  to  for- 
get, that  the  seasons  are  reversed  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  one  may  leave  home  to  escape  eitlier  beat  or 
cold,  or  to  avoid  March  winds,  as  be  may  elect  In  none  of 
the  countries  to  be  visited  is  the  variation  between  winter  and 
summer  so  great  as  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  nor  is  the 
tropical  heat  anywhere  on  the  journey  so  intense  as  that  on 
many  days  of  every  summer  here. 

Leaving  the  United  States  on  a  four  months'  tour  at  any 
time  between  the  middle  of  November  and  the  last  of  Anguat, 
I  strongly  advise  one  to  visit  the  West  Coast  first.  During 
the  remaining  three  months,  one  who  dislikes  hot  weather 
might  better  begin  with  Brazil.  In  December,  January,  and 
February,  the  mereury  at  Rio  is  mostly  in  the  eighties. 
In  January  I  found  it  comfortable  enough  for  summer 
weather,  but  I  needed  the  ten  degrees  lower  temperature  of  an 
earlier  or  a  later  season  to  make  my  visit  absolntely  ideaL 
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With  a  delightfal  climate  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  the 
city  at  any  tune  is  perfectly  healthy ;  since  the  yellow  fever, 
formerly  a  dreaded  scourge,  was  stamped  out  at  Bio  during 
the  same  period  that  this  waa  accomplished  in  Panama. 

Bn^iofl  Aires  also  may  be  more  advantageously  visited  dur- 
ii^  the  cooler  weather,  both  because  the  opera  and  social 
f eaUvities  are  then  in  full  swing,  and  because  one  is  likely  to 
be  more  energetic  for  sight-seeing,  of  which  there  is  mudi  to 
be  done.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  on  the  osaal  route  of  travel  it 
is  never  hot  enough  to  be  troublesome.  Chile,  in  the  central 
and  most  viated  portion,  is  a  trifle  less  agreeable  during  the 
southem  summer  than  in  spring  or  fall,  especially  on  account 
of  the  dost,  but  this  matters  little  for  a  brief  stay. 

Four  montlu  should  be  allowed  for  the  trip.  A  couple 
who  made  it  in  three,  though  delighted  with  their  journey, 
mourned  over  the  unavoidable  omissions  and  were  planning 
to  go  again.  Six  months  is  not  too  much ;  a  whole  year  could 
be  profitably  employed :  but  in  four  months  or  a  trifle  more, 
one  may  visit  the  moat  important  places  and  gain  a  fair  idea 
of  the  various  countries.  The  personally  conducted  parties 
for  three  months  only  are  well  worth  while. 

The  expense  of  the  trip  will  naturally  vary  according  to 
the  time  and  extent  of  the  journey  and  the  economy  or  ex- 
travagance of  the  toorisL  A  round  trip  ticket  from  New 
York  to  New  York;  good  either  by  the  Straits  or  across  the 
Andes,  may  be  purchased  for  $475,  or  including  a  return  by 
way  of  Europe  for  $505.  Additional  expenses  may  be  from 
$500  or  less  to  $1000  or  more  according  to  the  person,  the 
time,  and  the  number  of  side  trips  taken.  By  several  tourist 
agencies  personally  conducted  parties  are  semi-annually  dis- 
patched to  South  America  at  a  C(»t  varying  from  $1375  for  a 
tour  of  98  or  99  days  to  $2250  for  146  days.  Also  the  Ham- 
burg-American lane  has  sent  a  ship  around  to  Valparaiso  by 
way  of  the  Straits.  Tickets  $475  to  $3000;  optional  extra 
shore  trips  $300  or  more.  On  the  completion  of  the  Canal 
they  will  probably  have  a  ship  making  the  entire  circuit. 

Persons  who  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  care,  or  who  do  not 
apeak  Spanish,  the  language  current  at  all  points  of  the  journey 
save  Braril,  and  there  understood  by  educated  people,  will 
do  well  to  join  a  party,  eq>ecially  if  their  time  is  limited. 
X«0 
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Tho8e  who  can  devote  a  longer  period  to  the  trip  and  who 
like  to  do  their  own  planning  may  see  more  by  themaelves  at 
either  greater  or  less  expense.  (Me  who  speab  only  English, 
hy  keeping  to  the  main  line  o£  travel  and  patronizing  the 
leading  hotels,  sboold  have  no  seriona  dlfficolty;  though  it 
ia,  of  course,  an  advantage,  readily  gained  by  one  who  is 
familiar  with  Latin  or  French,  to  have  some  acquaintance  with 
Spanish,  an  ea^  and  beautiful  language.  A  bare  smatter- 
ing picked  up  from  a  phrase  book  on  the  voyage  is  better  than 
nothing,  while  a  conversational  knowledge  greatly  enhances 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  journey. 

Baggage.  In  regard  to  ba^age,  the  less  taken  the  better, 
both  on  accotint  of  the  expense  and  because  of  the  care  it 
entails;  yet  it  is  well  to  have  a  fair  supply  of  good  clothes, 
ginee  evening  dress  is  everywhere  more  strictly  en  rigle  than 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  steamships  are  not 
all  rigid  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  baggage,  though  the 
allowance  on  different  lines  varies  from  150  to  400  lbs. ;  the 
railroads  are  strict  and  extra  baggage  is  expensive ;  only  100 
lbs.  are  allowed.  Qoing  up  to  Bolivia  by  the  Southern  Rail- 
way of  Peru,  a  heavy  bos  or  two  may  cost  as  much  as  the 
ticket  Many  tourists  take  only  hand  baggage  to  Cuzco  and 
La  Paz,  leaving  on  board  the  steamer  their  heavy  pieces,  to 
be  reclaimed  later  at  Valparaiso.  On  all  roads,  the  hand 
baggage  goes  free;  hence  suit  cases,  etc.,  are  much  in  evidence. 

Clothing.  One  needs  a  snpply  of  both  light  and  heavy 
weight,  the  proportion  of  each  depending  upon  the  season  of 
the  year.  Always  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  there  are  eight 
or  ten  days  of  summer  weather  en  route,  and  several  weeks 
during  the  East  Coast  journey.  Along  the  seaboard  of  Peru 
and  Chile  woolen  or  heavy  underwear  may  be  desirable  for 
many,  as  on  the  highlands  of  Peru  and  Bolivia;  also  in 
Chile  and  Argentina  during  their  winter  season,  when  a  tem- 
perature in  the  forties  and  fifties  wiU  be  experienced ;  some 
hotels  have  no  fires,  and  the  nights  and  mornings  are  chill. 
On  the  mountain  railways,  as  during  a  portion  of  the  sea 
voyage,  wraps  and  rugs  are  needed  in  addition  to  moderately 
heavy  clothing.  Furs  thongh  unnecessary  may  be  found 
agreeable  during  the  months  of  winter,  June  to  September. 

Bbiney  may  be  carried  in  letters  of  credit  on  W.  R.  Grace  or 
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other  bankers,  or  by  American  Express  or  Travelers'  Cheques, 
together  with  a  moderate  supply  of  gold,  preferably  in  Eng- 
lish sovereigna.  The  English  pound,  being  precisely  the  same 
as  the  Peraviao,  is  interchangeable  with  them;  in  other  coon- 
tries  it  is  more  acceptable  and  convenient  than  American 
gold,  though  in  the  large  cities  either  will  be  readily  ex- 
changed. A  pcnnt  to  be  noted  and  remembered  ia  that  most 
resident  Americans  and  English,  a  few  natives,  and  travelers 
in  South  America  generally,  apeak  of  certain  coins,  soles  or 
pesos,  as  dollars ;  a  poor  custom  which  should  not  be  imitated. 
Since  it  is  prevalent,  one  must  be  on  guard  to  avoid  pustakes. 
In  Panama  a  clerk  or  a  coachman  saying  twenty  cents  or  one 
dollar  means  silver ;  t.  e.,  10  and  50  cents,  United  States 
currency.  A  man  in  lama  who  speaks  of  twenty  dollars 
probably  means  soles,  practically  ten  dollars.  In  Bolivia  a 
boUvian  is  about  40  cents,  a  peco  in  Chile  is  22  cents  more  or 
less,  in  Argentina  44,  in  Uruguay  $1.04;  in  Brazil  a  milreia  is 
33  cents.  All  of  the  countries  divide  their  unit  decimally, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  foolish  custom  of  English  speaking 
folk,  there  would  be  no  confusion.  In  this  book  the  words 
dollars  and  cents  and  the  sign  $  will  eversrwhere  signify 
United  States  currency;  otherwise  the  names  employed  by  the 
respective  countries  will  be  used,  as  soles,  pesos,  and  centa- 
vos.  In  connection  with  Brazilian  money  the  s^  $  is  put 
after  the  number:  thus  15  mUrets  is  writteo  15$000, 
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Ih  1903,  before  the  United  States'  oeeapatioD,  tiiere  was  no 
choice  as  to  means  of  transport  to  the  Istbmos.  A  Bingle 
steamship  company,  that  of  tJie  Panama  Baikoad,  dispatched 
a  vessel  from  New  York  once  a  week.  Now  there  are  four 
different  lines  with  as  many  weekly  sailings,  besides  one  from 
New  Orleans,  a  more  conTenient  point  of  departure  for  many 
Bonth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  four  companies,  all 
with  headquarters  in  New  Tor^  will  gladly  fnmish  the  latest 
information  in  r^ard  to  their  own  sailing  and  accommoda^ 
tiouB  as  on  other  points  in  reference  to  the  tour. 

Fares.  The  lowest  fare  from  New  York  to  Colon,  $75.00, 
to  Panama,  $78.00,  is  the  same  on  all  lines,  better  accom- 
modations being  provided  for  a  supplementf^  fee  of  from 
$15.00  np.  It  is  wisdom  to  pnrchase,  if  not  a  ticket  for  the 
roond  trip,  one  as  far  at  least  as  Mollendo,  $191,  as  a 
sli^t  reduction  is  made  on  through  tickets.  Stop-overs  are 
allowed  at  any  of  the  ports  of  call,  and  on  the  East  or  West 
Coasts  of  South  America  the  journey  may,  if  more  convenient, 
be  resomed  on  certain  other  lines  of  steamers  without  extra 
charge,  save  for  embarking  or  disembarking  in  the  small  boats. 

The  respective  merits  of  the  four  steamship  lines  to  Panama 
are  a  matter  of  opinion.  On  three  of  these  I  have  enjoyed  the 
voyage,  especially  my  last  in  a  luxurious  suite  on  the  Prtiut 
August  WUhelm  of  the  Atlas  Hamboi^-American  Line. 

The  old  Panama.  Cohpant  claims  that  its  boats  are  provided 
with  all  of  the  comforts  afforded  by  the  otheiB,  inelnding  rooms 
with  private  baths.  It  has  slightly  irregular  sailings,  seven 
a  month,  with  several  steamers  making  the  journey  in  six 
days,  instead  of  the  seven,  eight,  or  nine  occupied  by  ships 
of  the  other  lines.  Those  who  prefer  American  cooking  or 
the  shorter  voyf^  will  choose  one  of  these  ships. 
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The  BOTAii  Mail  and  the  Hambubo-Ahbkioan  lines  are  quite 
Bimilar  to  each  other  in  service  and  accommodations ;  the  boats 
of  the  former  sail  for  Colon  on  alternate  Saturd^s,  calling  on 
the  w^  at  Antilla,  Caba,  and  at  Kingston,  Jamaica:  those 
of  the  latter  sail  every  Saturday,  touching  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  EiogstOD.  The  Boyal  Mail  Steamers  are  scheduled 
to  arrive  at  Colon  on  Sunday,  eight  days  from  New  Tork, 
connecting  with  the  P.  S.  N.  boats  departing  on  Monday  for 
the  aonth.  But  throngh  tickets  are  good  by  any  of  the  three 
lines  OD  the  other  side;  and  one  may  delay  on  the  Isthmus 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  sight-seeing.  The  Hambui^-Ameri- 
can  steamers  arrive  at  Colon  Monday,  one  week  connecting 
with  a  P.  S.  N.  steamer,  the  next  with  one  of  the  Peruvian 
and  another  of  the  Chilian  Line  saUii^  the  same  afternoon. 
No  one,  however,  who  is  making  a  pleasure  trip  should  cross 
the  Isthmus  without  staying  over  a  few  days. 

The  United  Fbuit  Cohpant  boasts  of  a  great  white  fleet 
with  four  sailings  to  Colon  a  week ;  two,  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  from  New  Tork;  and  two  on  the  same  days  from 
New  Orleans.  These  ships,  they  say,  are  the  only  ones  going 
to  Colon  which  were  designed  and  built  especially  for  tropical 
service,  thus  having  all  of  the  latest  devices  for  comfort  as 
well  as  for  safety.  Among  these  are  bilge  keels  and  automatic 
water-tight  compartments.  A  wireless  equipment  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  boats  of  all  lines  carry;  these  have  also  a  subma- 
rine signal  apparatus,  to  give  warning  of  the  proximity  of  an- 
other vessel,  and,  as  an  especial  feature,  lifeboats  which  with  a 
patent  lever  may  be  swung  off  and  lowered  by  a  single  man. 
By  the  Byvtem  of  ventilation  the  temperature  of  the  rooms 
at  night  may  be  kept  down  to  55°  if  desired,  a  boon  to  many 
on  the  mu^y  Caribbean;  and  the  electric  lights  have  the 
rare  quality  of  burning  low.  All  of  the  boats  on  the  various 
lines  have  pianos  and  mumc,  most  of  them  cards,  checkers, 
chess,  and  libraries,  the  United  Fruit  Company  supplying 
the  latest  magazines. 

The  Saturday  steamers  of  this  line  from  New  Tork  call 
Thursday  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  they  remain  until  two 
p.  m.  fViday.  They  are  due  at  Colon  at  noon  on  Sunday. 
The  Wednesday  steamers  take  a  day  less  for  the  trip;  at 
Ejngston  where  they  arrive  on  Momiiy  they  remain  from  7 
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a.  m.  till  4  p.  m.  The  Istbmas  is  reached  at  1  p.  m.  on 
Wednesday. 

Via  New  Orleani.  The  opportnnity  to  go  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  may  appeal,  especially  in  winter,  to  some  who  have 
not  visited  that  city  and  to  those  who  desire  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  two  or  three  cold  stormy  days  on  the  sea  before 
entering  the  regions  of  perpetual  sommer.  The  steamers  sail 
in  five  days  to  Colon,  tie  Saturday  boats  arriving  Thursday 
a.  m.  and  the  Wednesday  boats  Monday  morning. 

The  voyage  to  Panama,  indeed  all  of  the  six  or  seven  weeks 
(m  tile  sea,  which  are  a  neceaaary  part  of  this  tonr,  will  be 
likely  to  prove  an  agreeable  experience  even  to  those  who 
as  a  rule  do  not  enjoy  the  ocean.  While  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  may  at  any  season  be  turbulent  and  tempestuous,  the 
portions  of  both  oceans  which  are  to  be  traversed  are  for  the 
most  part  so  smooth  that  unless  persons  are  determined  to  be 
seasick  whether  they  have  occasion  or  not,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  suffer  litUe  or  none  from  this  unpleasant  malady. 
Ordinarily  the  sail  to  Panama,  under  sunny  skies,  over  un- 
rufBed  seas,  in  weather,  after  a  day  or  two,  warm  enough  for 
summer  clothing,  is  a  pleasnre  unalloyed.  On  the  Caribbean 
it  may  be  a  trifle  muggy  and  sticky,  but  if  favored  with  sun- 
shine the  wonderful  blue  of  the  waters,  deeper  than  that  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  affords  solace.  On  some  of  the  ships  a  little 
dance  on  deck,  if  happily  under  a  tropical  moon,  may  be  an 
experience  affording  delightful  memories. 

WatUng'B  Island.  After  leaving  New  York  harbor  and  the 
adjoining  coast  the  flrst  land  to  come  within  range  of  vision 
is  that  of  Walling 's  Island,  noted  for  a  lighthouse  of  great 
power  and  value.  Otherwise  unimportant,  it  acquires  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  on  this  shore  Columbus  is  believed 
to  have  made  his  first  landing  in  the  Western  World.  The 
island  is  thus  entitled  to  the  more  pretentious  name,  San 
Salvador,  bestowed  by  the  great  explorer  npon  the  land  where 
first  he  trod  in  devout  thanksgiving,  after  many  weeks  of 
painful  suspense  upon  the  limitless  ocean. 

Fortunate  is  the  traveler  who  towards  sunset  enters  Wmd- 
ward  Channel,  passing  before  dark  the  desolate  wooded  hlaSa 
of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cuba,  Cape  Maysi,  and  later  hav- 
ii^;  a  look  at  the  aoutbcast  shores  where  rise  sombre,  forest 
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covered  peabs  to  an  imposing  heiglit,  the  loftieet  above  8000 
feet.  From  a  Panama  or  United  Fruit  Company  steamer  no 
more  will  yon  see  of  Cuba ;  but  on  a  boat  of  the  Boyal  Mail 
yon  7111  already  have  called  at  AirnLLA,  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  island's  northern  shore,  a  new  and  growing  seaport  on 
Nipe  Bay,  and  the  north  terminus  of  the  Cnban  Bailway. 
Extensive  docking  facilities  have  been  provided,  lai^  ware- 
houses, iounense  tanks  for  molasses,  a  good  hotel :  and  plana 
are  made  for  building  here  a  great  commercial  city. 

Santiafo  d«  Onba.  By  the  Biamhurg-American  Line  the 
first  call  ia  made  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  island  at  the  more 
famoua  and  considerable  city,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  which, 
founded  in  1514,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  settlement  of  size  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  With  a  population  of  50,000, 
among  Cnban  cities  it  comes  next  to  Havana.  It  has  also 
historic  interest  That  Hernando  Cortez  from  this  port,  Nov. 
18, 1518,  set  out  for  the  bold  conquest  of  the  Aztec  Empire  is 
a  fact  leas  widely  known  than  the  more  recent  oircomstance 
that  in  t^iis  sheltered  harbor  the  Sect  of  Admiral  Cervera  lay 
concealed,  until  July  3,  1898,  it  sailed  forth  to  its  doom.  In 
the  narrow  portal,  less  than  €00  feet  wide,  rests  the  old 
Merrimac,  sunk  by  Lt.  Hobeon  and  seven  others,  June  3, 1698. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance,  crowning  a  bluff  200  feet  high,  ia 
the  old  Morro  Castle,  an  ancient  fortress  of  pietnreaqne  ap- 
pearance, begun  soon  after  the  founding  of  the  city  and  pos- 
sessing towers  and  turrets  in  genuine  mediieval  style.  Six 
miles  farther,  at  the  bead  of  the  bay,  on  a  sloping  terrace  with 
steep  hills  behind,  is  the  bright,  gay  ci^;  though  at  the  noon- 
tide hour  it  may  seem  a  trifle  sleepy  and  dull. 

If  time  permits,  a  drive  on  the  fine  roads  will  be  enjoyed. 
To  the  (Son  Juan  luttlefield  three  miles  distant  and  to  El  Caney 
a  little  farther  the  fare  is  $1.50  for  a  single  person,  $2.00  for 
several.  The  longer  drive  to  itorro  Castle,  fare  $3.50,  affords 
charming  views.  In  the  city  one  proceeds  first  to  the  plaza, 
where  on  one  side  is  the  great  cathedral  called  the  largest 
in  Cuba,  containing  rare  marbles  and  mahogany  choir  stalls. 
On  the  other  sides  are  the  Casa  Grande  Hotel  and  the  Venus 
Beetanrant.  Near  by  is  the  Filarmonia  Theatre  where  the 
famous  diva,  AdAlinfl  Pattd,  is  said  to  have  made  her  d^bot. 
A  few  may  care  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  Captain  and  sail- 
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ora  of  the  Virginius  were  executed  as  filibusters  in  1873,  a 
slaughter  pen  near  the  harbor  front  to  the  east  of  the  Cuba 
Railway  Station.  An  inscribed  tablet  there  commemoratefl 
the  sad  event 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  is  visited  by  aU  of  the  steamers  except 
those  of  the  Panama  Line,  the  Wednesday  boat  of  the  United 
Pruit  Company  having  previously  touched  at  Port  Antonio 
on  the  northeast  end  of  the  same  island ;  the  port,  a  busy  place, 
owing  its  present  prosperity  cfaieSy  to  our  fondness  for 
bananas.  Captain  Baker  of  Boston  in  1868  began  the  trade 
which  the  United  Fruit  Company  has  developed  to  immense 
proportions.  The  splendid  Hotel  Titchfield  which  the  com- 
pany  has  erected  aflfords  every  facUity  for  a  delightful  sum- 
mer outing  during  our  winter  season. 

The  older  and  larger  city  of  Kingston  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  by  the  excellent  and  far  famed  harbor  of  Port 
Royal.  The  town  of  that  name,  ancient  rendezvous  of  Morgan 
and  the  buccaneers,  once  stood  on  the  long  sandy  spit  which 
separates  the  bay  from  the  ocean.  But  on  a  day  in  1692  oc- 
curred one  of  those  memorable  tragedies  at  which  the  whole 
world  stands  appalled.  The  earth  -was  shaken.  The  city  sank 
beneath  the  sea,  where  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  buildings 
may  yet  be  seen,  when  the  waves  are  still,  deep  down  below 
the  smiling  tranquil  surface.  Kingston,  then  founded  on  the 
main  shore,  recently  sofEered  (January  14,  1907),  as  we  well 
remember,  a  similar  though  less  complete  disaster,  being 
merely  shaken  down  instead  of  swallowed  up.  Like  San  Fran- 
cisco it  was  promptly  rebuilt  with  better  architecture.  Quite 
up  to  date  with  dectrie  cars  and  other  modem  conveniences, 
it  is  an  attractive  place  of  scenic  and  tropical  beauty,  excel- 
lent too  for  shopping.  Interesting  are  the  markets,  the  old 
Parish  Church,  badly  shaken,  but  still  standing;  the  main 
streets,  King  and  Queen,  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  the 
Jamaica  Institute  with  mmeum  and  library  where  among 
other  historical  curios  may  be  seen  the  famous  Shark  papers, 
in  1799  thrown  overboard,  swallowed  by  a  shark,  but  soon  after 
rescued  from  his  maw,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Yankee  cap- 
tain of  the  Nancy,  an  American  privateer.  In  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  within  easy  reach  is  King's  House,  the  fine  res- 
idence of  the  Govemor-Genwal.    Worth  visitioe   (electric 
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cars)  is  Hope  Gardens,  an  estate  of  220  acres,  with  a  fine  col- 
lection of  indigenous  plants  and  many  exotica.  The  splendid 
roads  over  the  island,  the  possibilities  for  delightful  exeor- 
sions, — the  most  enchanting  the  ascent  of  Bine  Moontain, 
7423  feet, — would  tempt  to  a  longer  stay.  But  we  hasten  on- 
ward to  more  distant  and  greater  glories. 

Worteiii  ToniistB.  Tonrists  living  west  of  tlie  'Rocky 
Mountains  may  prefer  to  sail  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angles  to  Balboa,  the  port  of  Panama,  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing of  expense,  though  not  of  time.  Express  steamers  twice 
a  month  make  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  in  14  days  with 
the  single  call  at  San  Pedro  (Los  Angeles),  fare  $85;  while 
three  times  a  month  there  are  other  boats  which  do  not  stop 
at  San  Pedro,  but  make  eleven  calls  in  Mexico  and  Centra! 
America,  thus  affording  opportunity  to  see  some  of  those 
ports,  consuming  26  days  on  the  trip.  On  these  steamers  the 
fare  is  $120.  All  these  boats  are  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company.  By  way  of  New  York  the  journey  from  San 
FrancUco  to  Panama  may,  with  close  connection,  be  made 
in  10  or  12  days. 

European  Tomiata  may  sail  from  Southampton  l^  Royal 
Mail  steamer  in  18  days  to  Colon,  fare  $125,  or  from  Cher- 
bourg, 17  days,  fare  $100. 

Other  companies  which  have  steamers  sailing  from  Europe 
to  Colon  are  the  Hamborg-American,  four  times  monthly 
from  Havre  and  Hamburg,  the  Xicyland  C.  Harrison,  three 
times  a  month  from  Liverpool,  the  Cia.  Generale  Transat- 
lantica,  once  a  month  from  St.  Nazaire  and  once  from  Bor- 
deaux, the  Cia.  Transatlantics  and  the  Cia.  La  Veloce,  each 
montiily  from  Barcelona  and  Qenos. 
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CHAPTER  m 
THE  ISTHMUS— THE  CAMAL— COLON 

Two  daya  from  Jamaica,  eix,  eevea,  eight,  or  nine  from 
New  York,  one  arrives  at  Colon,  eager  to  witness  the  wonder- 
ful oi>erationB  now  well-nigh  concluded,  or  to  behold  the  fin- 
ished work,  when  great  ships,  no  longer  halting  at  the  At- 
lantic shore,  shall,  throngh  a  broad  channel  among  green  hills 
and  islands,  sail  onward  to  the  serene  Pacific.  ETer/  one 
knows  of  the  marvellous  transformation  on  the  kthmus  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  but  the  most  imaginative  person,  now 
arriving  for  the  first  time,  will  hardly  fancy  what  it  was  like 
in  1903. 

Colon,  once  called  the  most  repulsive,  disagreeable,  filthy 
hole  of  a  place  in  all  Christendom,  though  always  a  pretty 
picture  from  the  sea,  is  at  present  fair  enough  on  land.  The 
climate  only  remains  unchanged.  It  still  rains — and  rmns: 
130  inches  a  year:  not  all  the  time  even  in  the  rainy  season, 
which  it  is  very  apt  to  be,  as  that  continues  eight  months, 
from  the  first  of  May  to  January,  leaving  a  dry  season  of 
only  four.  Even  in  this  period  it  is  liable  to  rain,  so  it  be- 
hoves every  one  to  be  provided  with  raincoat  and  nmbrella, 
if  not  with  overshoes.  Everywhere  there  are  good  walks  and 
in  the  towns,  paved  streets,  beyond  which  the  tropical  sun  aooa 
dries  the  mud. 

The  agreeableneas  of  the  Isthmian  climate  as  a  whole  and 
in  various  localities,  if  to  some  extent  indicated  by  figures,  ui 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  temperament.  With  little  dif- 
ference in  temperature  Colon  has  double  the  rainfall  of  Pan- 
ama with  a  corresponding  excess  of  humidity.  Yet  happily 
for  the  welfare  of  the  great  work  and  the  workers,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  on  the  Isthmus  for  every  one  to  have  local  pride ; 
to  like  his  own  station  the  best,  whether  on  either  shore,  or  in 
one  of  the  pleasant  villages ,  along  the  line.  It  is  genuine 
sommer  weather  all  the  year  around;  not  excessive  heat,  like 
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our  days  in  the  90*8  and  lOO's;  bnt  mostly  in  the  plain  SO's 
l^  day,  with  cooler  and  comfortable  nights. 

HlOTOBICAL 

This  aeetion  of  the  New  World  was  firat  visited  in  1^1  by  Golmn- 
bos,  who  toadied  at  Nombie  de  Dios  and  Porto  Bello  east  of  Colon, 
perhapg  sailing  into  Limon  Bay;  this  he  eertainly  did  in  1602,  nam- 
ing the  place  Pnerto  Naoe,  Navy  Bay,  as  it  was  ealled  until  recent 
yeaiB.  It  is  jnst  400  years  ago,  September  26,  1513,  that  Vasco 
Nonez  de  Balboa  fiiet  saw  the  great  Pacific,  then  named  the  South 
Sea, — not,  as  often  said,  from  the  hill  near  Goi^na,  ealled  Bal- 
boa, more  properly  the  Cetro  Qigante,  bat  from  another  120  miles 
east,  as  he  was  croesing  the  San  Bias  country.  Thence  he  con- 
tisnad  to  the  Bay  San  Miguel  of  Darien.  This  bold  explorer,  like 
many  another,  fared  badly.  He  was  beheaded  a  few  years  later 
at  the  age  of  forty-four.  In  1619  the  site  of  an  In^an  fishing 
Tillage  near  the  farther  shore  was  selected  by  Qovemor  Pedrarias 
as  that  of  his  fatnre  capital,  and  in  1621,  it  was  made  a  city  by 
Tcyal  decree.  This  was  Old  Panama  which  soon  became  a  plaee  of 
great  wealth  and  luxury,  as  for  a  oentoiy  or  more  the  rich  treas- 
ores  of  Pern  passed  by  this  route  to  Old  Spain.  Tet  it  suffered 
many  vicieaitndes  from  fires,  buccaneers,  and  ioErurrections  till  at 
length,  when  its  proeperi^  had  already  b^un  to  wane  on  account 
of  the  shipe  going  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  it  was  captured, 
plundered,  and  destroyed,  by  the  freebooter,  Henry  Morgan,  Jan- 
nary  19,  1671,  never  to  be  reboilt.  January  21,  1673,  the  new 
eity  of  Panama,  about  four  miles  distant,  was  dedicated.  Until 
1821  the  Isthmus  was  nnder  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  after  that, 
in  spite  of  numerous  insurrections,  remained  a  part  of  the  country 
of  New  Granada,  later  Colombia,  nntil  its  sudden  practical  transfer 
to  the  United  States.  On  November  3,  1903,  its  independence  was 
proclaimed,  on  the  sixth  the  infant  Republic  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  and  on  February  26,  1004,  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  was  signed  by  which  it  became  a  Protectorate,  with 
a  pomtioQ  aiTnllur  to  that  of  Cnba. 

As  early  as  1527  an  explorer  from  Panama  city  went  £rom  the 
Padflo  up  the  Rio  Grande  Talley,  crossed  the  divide  by  Gnlebra 
and  sailed  down  the  Chagres  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Boon 
this  was  a  popular  rente, — to  sail  up  the  Chagres  to  a  point  fifteen 
miles  from  Panama  and  eontinne  by  land  to  that  city.  As  early 
as  1534  the  idea  of  a  canal  occurred  to  that  great  monarch,  Charles 
y,  who  had  a  route  surveyed.  Pronounced  too  expensive  even  for 
hie  great  wealth,  the  projeet  waa  abandoned,  bnt  381  yean  later, 
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a  far  greater  canal  than  be  dreamed  of  will  be  opened  in  the  very 
Bame  track  which  Mb  aurreyors  followed. 

Tee  French  Canaij 

VariouB  canal  projects  in  the  meanwhile  have  been  eberiahed, 
though  the  building  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  1850-1865,  bad  a  de> 
terrent  effect  on  the  enterprise;  but  in  May,  1876,  the  Government 
of  Colombia  made  a  concession  for  the  work  to  a  French  Com- 
pany and  operations  soon  followed  After  surveys  by  Lieut«iant 
Wyse  a  sea-level  canal  from  Limon  Bay  to  Panama  by  the  pass  at 
Culebra  (meaning  snake)  was  decided  npon.  Jannary  10,  1881^ 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  promoter  of  the  Suez  Canal,  made  the  cere- 
monial beginning  at  the  Pacific  entrance,  and  January  20,  1882, 
the  first  excavation  was  begun  near  the  continental  divide  where, 
in  the  section  called  the  Culebra  Cut,  woiic  has  proceeded  ever  since 
except  from  1888  to  1891.  The  French  were  badly  handicapped  by 
disease,  Colombian  interference,  incomplete  plana,  and  insofBcient 
funds,  and  were  injured  at  home  by  rumors  of  sickneas,  eztrava^ 
gance,  etc  In  1887  the  sea-level  plan  was  transformed  to  a  lock- 
level,  and  February  4,  1889,  the  company  w«it  into  the  bands  of  a 
receiver.  Several  persons  were  convicted  of  fraud  inclndiog  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps,  who,  eighty-rax  years  of  age,  was  probsb^  in  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  business  details.    He  died  soon  after. 

In  1894  energetic  work  was  recommenced  by  the  new  company 
which  continued  operations  nntil  the  Americans  took  poaseesion, 
May  4, 1904.  $225,000,000  had  been  spent  upon  the  work  for  which 
the  United  States  paid  $40,000,000.  Recently  it  was  estimated  to 
have  been  worth  $42,799326.  The  advantages  of  the  Americans 
over  the  French  in  having  political  control  of  the  region,  modem 
sanitary  methods,  better  means  of  excavating,  and  unlimited  mon^ 
should  be  considered;  and  due  credit  and  admiration  shonld  be 
awarded  by  all  to  de  Lesseps  and  the  Frenchmen  who  did  so  mnoh^ 
according  to  the  verdict  of  praise  rendered  by  our  own  engineers. 

Panama  Canal.  In  June,  1904,  Chief  Engineer  Wallace, 
Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  and  others  sailed  to  the  lathmoa  to  par- 
sue  the  great  work  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  May  4,  by  the  French.  Dicing  in  the  Culebra  Cut 
was  continued,  but  the  chief  labor  for  two  years  and  a  half 
was  to  remedy  the  unsanitary  conditions,  to  provide  accotn* 
modatione  for  the  employees,  to  perfect  the  organization,  to 
reconstruct  and  double-track  the  railroad,  and  to  improve  the 
terminal  facilities ;  necessary  preparations  for  the  colossal  task. 
The  sanitation  of   Colon  and  Panama  included  repaving. 
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sewerage  systems,  and  fresh  water  supply,  as  a  part  of  the 
war  agaioBt  yellow  and  malarial  fever.  A  proportionate  sum 
spent  on  sanitation  in  the  United  States  would  be  $12,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  one-third  of  the  entire  amoant  devoted  to 
all  government  expenses.  Since  January,  1907,  the  worfc  has 
progressed  rapidly,  so  that  the  canal  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  some  time  before  the  date  of  its  formal 
inauguration  January  1,  1915. 

In  spite  of  being  hampered  is  many  ways,  much  valuable 
■work  was  accomplished  by  Chief  Engineer  John  P.  Wallace, 
who  resigned  after  one  year,  and  by  bis  successor,  John  F. 
Stevens.  He  serving  until  1907  is  said  by  CoL  Qoethals  to 
have  laid  out  the  transportation  scheme  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  have  been  equaled  by  any  army  engineer.  The 
engineering  skill  and  the  great  administrative  ability  of  Col. 
George  W.  Goethals,  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, Chief  Engineer,  President  of  the  Railroad,  Governor 
of  the  Zone,  etc.,  are  so  well  known  and  already  so  highly 
honored  as  to  need  no  encomiums  here.  A  benevolent  despot, 
able,  wise,  just,  and  honest,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  in  this 
day  and  generation  to  find  one  as  to  whose  virtues  all  are 
agreed,  whose  undying  fame  is  as  yet  free  from  the  malice  of 
petty  jealousy. 

The  length  of  the  Canal,  from  deep  water  on  one  side  to  the 
same  on  the  other,  that  is,  from  the  Toro  Point  breakwater 
on  the  Atlantic  side  to  Naos  Island  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  abont 
50  miles, — 10  miles  from  shore  to  shore.  From  the  Atlantic 
entrance,  by  a  channel  U  feet  deep  with  a  bottom  width 
of  500  feet,  it  is  seven  miles  to  Gatun,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
in  Limon  Bay,  the  rest  apparently  aloi^  a  fairly  broad  river. 
At  Gatun,  as  everybody  knows,  are  the  locks,  a  double  series 
of  three,  by  means  of  which  the  ships  will  be  raised  85  feet  to 
the  level  of  Gatnn  Lake.  This,  with  an  area  of  164  square 
miles,  is  without  doubt  the  largest  artificial  sheet  of  water  in 
the  world.  The  lake  naturally  has  a  widely  varying  depth 
and  a  h^hly  irregular  shape,  with  large  and  small  afms,  prom- 
ontories, and  islands;  but  vessels  may  sail  at  full  speed 
along  a  channel  from  500  to  1000  feet  in  width  for  a  distance 
of  24  miles  until  at  Bas  Obispo  the  Cnlebra  Cut  is  entered. 
Thi%  abont  nine  miles  long,  has  a  bottom  width,  except 
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<m  the  corves,  of  300  feet  ouly,  making  a  slover  rate  of 
speed  neceesary.  At  Pedro  Miguel  the  ehip  will  be  lowered 
by  one  lock  to  a  amaller  lake  covering  1200  acres,  30  feet 
below.  A  mile  and  a  balf  beyond,  at  Miraflores,  the  ship, 
by  means  of  two  locks,  will  return  to  sea  level,  thence  sailii^ 
on,  8%  miles  more,  oat  into  the  Pacific. 

The  sail  from  ocean  to  ocean  will  to  all  be  of  intense 
interest,  thongh  more  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  visited 
the  region  before  it  was  submerged,  watched  the  great  shovels 
cutting  away  the  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  continental 
divide,  and  saw  the  locks  in  process  of  formation. 

The  great  Qaton  dam  seems  a  wonderful  creation,  though 
the  only  remarkable  feature  is  its  size.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  &e  extensive  surface  of  the  lake  among  the  Mils 
does  not  cause  any  greater  preaanre  upon  the  wall  of  the  dam 
than  if  it  covered  but  a  single  acre;  the  depth  of  the  water 
being  the  determining  factor,  not  the  extent  of  surface.  The 
dam  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long  at  the  top ;  half  a  mile 
wide  at  the  bottom,  400  feet  at  the  water  surface,  and  100 
at  its  crest,  designed  to  be  105  feet  above  sea  level  and  20 
feet  above  the  normal  level  of  the  lake :  a  very  wide  margin 
of  safety.  Of  the  entire  length  of  the  dam  only  500  feet, 
a  small  fraction,  one<flfteenth,  of  the  whole,  will  be  exposed 
to  the  maximum  water  head,  87  feet.  The  thickness  of  the 
dam  is  greater  than  was  deemed  necessary  by  engineers,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  no  seepage :  but  it  was  thought  best  to 
satisfy  over-apprehensive  Congressmen  by  the  employment  of 
excessive  caution.  The  interior  of  the  dam  is  an  impermeable 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay  obtained  by  dredging  above  and 
below,  placed  between  two  parallel  riches  of  rock  and  ordi- 
nary material  obtained  from  the  steam-shovel  excavations. 
The  upstream  slope  of  slight  grade  is  thoroughly  riprapped 
ten  feet  below  and  ten  above  the  mean  water  level.  The  21 
million  cubic  yards  of  material  composing  the  dam,  which 
covers  400  acres,  is  sufficient  to  build  a  wall  three  feet  high 
and  thick  nearly  halfway  around  the  world. 

The  Oatun  Lake  will  receive  all  the  waters  of  the  Chagres 
basin  of  1320  square  miles  and  will  contain  at  its  ordinary 
level  206  billion  cubic  feet  of  water.  An  outlet,  an  obvious 
necessily,  is  provided  in  the  spillway,  a  cut  through  a  hill 
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of  rock  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  dam,  Bonthwest  of  the  locks. 
This  opening,  lined  vith  concrete,  is  1200  feet  long  and  285 
feet  wide,  with  the  bottom,  at  the  npper  end  t«n  feet  above  sea 
level,  sloping:  down. 

Until  the  constraction  of  the  dam  waa  well  advanced  the 
water  from  the  Chagres  and  its  tributaries  flowed  out  through 
this  opening.  Then  it  was  closed  at  the  upper  or  lake  end 
by  a  dam  of  concrete  808  feet  long  in  the  form  of  an  are  of 
a  circle,  its  crest  69  feet  above  the  sea.  Upon  this,  13  con< 
Crete  piers  rise  to  a  height  of  115.5  feet,  with  steel  gates  by 
which  the  water  level  of  the  lake  will  be  regulated. 

The  immense  double  lochs  deserve  more  than  a  enisoiy 
glance.  Similar  in  construction  and  dimenfiions,  each  haa  a 
usable  length  of  1000  feet  and  a  width  of  110  feet.  The 
chambers  have  floors  and  walls  of  concrete  with  mitering 
gates  at  each  end.  The  walls,  perpendicular  on  the  inside, 
are  46  to  50  feet  thick  neur  the  bottom,  bat  the  outer 
walls  narrow  from  a  point  24  feet  above  the  floor  to  a  thickness 
of  8  feet  at  the  top.  The  middle  wall  separating  the  double 
locks  is  60  feet  thick  and  61  high,  with  both  faces  vertical; 
but  in  the  upper  part  it  is  not  solid.  A  tunnel  in  the  wall 
haa  three  divisions,  the  lowest  for  drainage,  the  middle  for 
electric  wires  to  operate  the  gate  and  valve  machinery,  the 
highest  as  a  passage  way  for  the  operators.  An  enormous 
amount  of  concrete  haa  been  employed  for  the  locks,  four 
million  or  more  cubic  yards,  with  as  many  barrels  of  cement, 
enough  to  make  a  sidewalk  9  feet  wide  and  6  inches  thick 
more  than  twice  around  the  world. 

Matching  the  walls  are  immense  steel  gates,  7  feet  thick; 
65  feet  wide,  and  from  47  to  82  feet  high,  with  a  weight  of 
from  390  to  730  tons  each.  At  the  entrance  to  the  locks  are 
double  gates,  also  at  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  lock  in  eacta 
flight,  in  case  of  ramming  by  a  ship  accidentally  breaking 
through  the  fender  chain ;  for  there  are  24  chains  in  addition 
to  the  gates,  to  prevent  the  gates  being  rammed  l^  a  ship 
under  its  own  steam  or  having  escaped  from  the  towing  loco- 
motive. The  chains  will  be  lowered  into  a  groove  to  allow 
the  ships  to  pass. 

Ships  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  locks  under  their 
own  steam,  but  will  be  towed  through  by  electric  locomotives, 
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ososlly  fonr  to  each  vessel,  two  ahead  and  two  astern,  the 
latter  to  keep  the  .vessel  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  right  place. 
The  gates  and  valves  are  also  ojKrated  by  electricity,  with 
power  obtained  through  water  tnrbines  from  the  head  created 
by  Gatnn  Lake.  The  locks  will  be  filled  and  emptied  by  a 
system  of  culverts,  one  of  which,  about  the  size  of  the  Hudson 
River  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  16  feet  in  diame- 
ter, extends  along  the  side  and  middle  walls,  with  smaller 
branches  under  the  floor  of  the  locks.  The  water  enters  and 
leaves  by  boles  in  the  floor.  The  culverts  are  so  arranged  aa 
to  economize  water  by  passii^  it  from  one  twin  lock  to  the 
other.  To  save  both  time  and  water  each  lock  chamber  baa  a 
single  gate  near  the  middle  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  only 
one  of  which  will  be  used  for  vessels  leas  than  600  feet  long. 
To  fill  and  empty  a  lock  will  reqnire  about  15  minutes:  to 
pass  through  the  three  at  Qatun,  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  as  much  more  to  go  down  the  locks  on  the  Pacific  side. 
The  entire  passage  through  the  Canal  will  occupy  10  or  12 
hours  according  to  the  speed  of  the  ship,  in  the  narrower 
parts  all  being  obliged  to  go  slowly.  While  it  is  hoped  that 
the  first  steamer  vnll  pass  through  the  Canal  in  December, 
1913,  if  not  earlier,  there  is  no  expectation  of  its  being  open 
for  general  trafQc  before  the  summer  of  1914. 

Colon.  Passengers  arriving  on  a  Panama  Railroad  Steam- 
ship at  Ckristobal,  practically  a  part  of  Colon,  may  find  wait- 
ing on  the  dock  a  special  train  to  carry  them  across  the 
Isthmus.  The  tourist,  en  route  to  a  Pacific  port,  with  his 
heavy  baf^cage  checked  through,  may  let  that  go  on  to  Balboa, 
the  place  of  embarkation  on  the  other  side,  and  himaelf  remain 
with  hand  luggage  to  look  about  Colon.  Tourists  on  other 
steamers  land  at  a  Colon  dock,  from  which  it  is  a  five  minutes' 
walk  to  the  railway  station.  Men  and  boys  are  about,  to  as- 
sist with  hand  baggage.  All  that  is  checked  through  should  be 
transported  to  Balboa  without  personal  care ;  but  the  cautious 
traveler  will  have  an  eye  upon  it  to  see  that  it  goes  to  the 
station  here,  and  aboard  the  proper  steamer  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Hotels.  WadiingtoD,  E.  P.  Rooms  $3.00  per  day  and  up, 
December  1  to  Jmie  1.  Jnne  to  December  $2.00.  Meals  $1.00  each 
or  it  la  carte.    Imperial  Hotel,  Park  Hotel 
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Carriage  Fare,  10  eeote  for  one,  20  cents  for  two,  25  cents  for 
thre^  30  cents  for  four.  B7  the  hoar  75  cents  for  one,  $1.00  for 
two,  and  Bo  on. 

B^olar  trains  for  Panama  (Jnne,  1913)  at  5:10  and  10:30  a.  ul, 
and  4:25  p.  dl;  time  two  and  one-half  bonrs.  Liquire  as  to  spe- 
eial  sigjit-seein;  trains. 

Landing  early  in  the  morning  one  may  have  sufficient  time 
to  look  abont  Colon  and  Cbristobal  before  taking  the  afternoon 
train  for  Panama.  Those  planning  a  longer  stay,  to  enjoy 
Bome  of  the  excursiona  avidlable,  will  drive  at  once  to  the 
new  WaBhington  Hotel  on  Colon  Beach,  near  the  site  of  the 
old  hooae  of  that  name,  which,  giving  way  to  its  stately  sac- 
cessor,  now  Btands  in  the  rear  of  Christ  Church  and  there 
folfillB  its  original  pnipoee  to  supply  lodging  for  the  railway 
employees.  The  new  hotel,  built  of  hollow  tiles  and  re- 
enforced  concrete  in  a  modificatioa  of  the  Spanish  Mission 
style,  is  quite  up  to  date  with  baths,  electric  lights,  lounging 
rooms,  ete.,  broad  verandas  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  and  a 
pretty  garden  between  the  bouse  and  sea  wall.  A  swimming 
pool  has  been  constructed  near  by,  100x125  feet,  from  3  to  9 
feet  deep,  open  on  the  sea  side,  where  a  baffle  wall  protects  it 
from  rough  water.  In  1903  I  looked  at  the  water  with  longing 
eyes,  but  the  numerous  sharks  deter  ntost  persons  from  ventur- 
ing into  the  ocean.  The  hotel  with  some  rooms  with  bath,  and 
others  without,  accommodates  175  persona.  Like  the  TivoU  it 
has  no  bar,  and  since  April  24, 1913,  there  are  no  saloons  in  the 
Zone  outside  of  the  cities.  Colon  and  Panama,  which  except  for 
sanitary  rcgnlations  are  under  Panamanian  controL  The 
hotel  enjoys  a  breeze  all  the  year  around  and  is  said  to  be  as 
cool  as  Bar  Harbor  in  'July,  and  no  warmer  in  winter;  but  it 
did  not  seem  that  way  to  me  when  I  spent  a  few  days  in  Colon 
in  1903,  the  excessive  humidity  rendering  the  heat  oppressive. 

Is  the  center  of  the  garden  in  front  of  the  hotel  is  a  rather 
ugly  monument,  a  red  granite  shaft  on  a  triangular  base, 
bearing  busts  of  John  L  Stephens,  Henry  Channcey,  and  of 
William  H.  Aspinwall,  after  whom  Americans  called  the  town 
for  some  years.  To  these  three  men,  in  December,  1848,  a 
concession  was  granted  by  Colombia  to  build  a  railroad  across 
the  isthmoa.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  made  it 
posnble  to  raise  money  for  the  enterprise.    Work  b^an  in 
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1850,  sBd  the  first  train  crossed  the  contineot  Jannarj''  28, 
1855.  Th«  passenger  and  the  freight  trade  have  been  both 
heavy  and  expensive,  so  that  from  1852  to  the  present  time 
annual  dividends  of  from  3  to  61  per  cent  have  been  paid. 
Most  of  the  traSSc  to  California  and  Oregon  was  diverted  on 
the  completion  in  1869  of  the  transcontinental  railway,  bnt 
good  dividends  continued.  In  1881  the  French  Canal  Com- 
pany bought  most  of  the  shares,  as  the  road  was  an  obvious 
necessity  to  their  work;  it  therefore  came  into  possession  of 
the  United  States  Qovemment,  May  4,  1904,  when  the  pur- 
chase of  the  French  rights,  work,  and  equipment  was  con- 
summated. 

The  city  of  Colon,  which  the  Colombian  Govemmoit  very 
properly  insisted  upon  calling  after  Columbus,  is  on  the  Island 
of  ManzaniUo  (formerly  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from 
the  main  land),  a  coral  reef  with  a  mangrove  swamp  at  the 
back.  Here  in  1850  some  shanties  and  stores  were  built  by 
the  pioneers  of  the  railroad.  The  village  grew  and  prospered 
in  spite  of  the  swampy  location,  which  was  improved  by  the 
deposits  of  rock  and  earth  made  by  the  French  on  the  part 
now  known  as  Christobal  for  the  homes  of  the  employees. 
In  1904  there  were  10,000  people  in  the  town,  9000  living  in 
shanties  on  stilts  in  the  terrible  section  back  of  Front  street. 
Now  in  Christobal-Colon  there  are  20,000  people,  and  the  place 
is  drained  and  healthfuL 

Just  east  of  the  Washington  Hotel  ia  the  gray  stone  build- 
ing, modified  Qothic,  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  dedicated 
in  1865.  Built  by  contributions  from  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  and  various  missionary  societies,  it  was  at  first 
American,  after  1883  Anglican,  and  in  1907  again  American 
Episcopal.  Whites  and  blacks  here  worship  together,  with  a 
majority  of  n^roes. 

Half  a  mile  farther  on  is  the  fine  Colon' hospital  with  526 
beds,  of  course  a  Commission  affair.  Built  right  over  the 
water  on  piles  a  few  feet  high,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  be 
sick  to  be  housed  in  so  attractive  a  place.  Beyond  ia  the  quar- 
antine station  where  persons  coming  from  plague  or  fever 
porte  are  detained  six  or  seven  days. 

The  numerous  negroes  from  Jamaica  and  Martinique  will 
interest  many,  their  dwellings  on  the  back  streets,  the  drainage 
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ditch,  and  Front  street  lined  with  stores,  where  curios  of  a 
sort  conld  formerly  be  pnrchased  better  than  in  Panama, — 
bags  or  caps  of  eocoanut  skins,  heads  carved  from  cocoanats, 
and  carved  gourds,  large  and  small,  the  latter  nsed  as  drink- 
ing cups. 

In  Christobal  are  dwellings  of  the  Canal  employees;  a  large 
building  occupied  by  the  Commissary  Department  contains 
a  cold  storage  plant,  a  bakery,  and  a  laimdry,  which  serve  all 
the  employees  of  the  canal,  the  railroad,  and  the  U.  S.  Qov- 
emment  on  the  Isthmus : — these  with  their  families  number- 
ing at  times  60,000.  Also  there  is  a  Commission  Hotel  with 
meals  at  30  cents  for  employees,  50  cents  for  transients,  pro- 
viding better  fare  than  can  be  procured  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  price  to  employees;  and  a  Y.  M.  G.  A. 
building  which  supplies  a  reading  room,  opportunity  for  games 
and  for  social  diversions  including  dances,  lectures,  and  other 
entertainments.  There  are  five  other  similar  stmctnres  aloi^ 
the  line. 

At  the  end  of  the  Point  are  two  houses  constmcted  for 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  his  son,  now  moved  closer  together 
and  devoted  to  offices  of  the  Commissary  and  Health  Depart- 
ments. Beyond  is  the  statue  of  the  great  Discoverer:  the 
monument,  cast  at  Turin,  a  replica  of  one  in  Lima,  presented 
by  Empress  Eug^e  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to  be  erected 
at  Colon.  Columbns,  of  noble  countenance,  is  represented  in 
attitude  of  explanation  to  an  Indian  maiden  personifying 
America,  whose  face  expresses  wonder  and  alarm. 

Porto  Bello.  With  time  to  spare  an  excursion  may  be  made 
to  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Porto  Bello,  IS  miles  northeast  of 
Colon,  where  the  Commission  has  been  operating,  in  a  great 
rock  quarry,  one  of  the  largest  stone  crashers  in  the  world. 
Millions  of  cubic  yards  of  rock  have  been  taken  from  here,  a 
smaller  size  for  the  concrete  of  the  Gatun  locks  and  spillway, 
a  lai^er  size  for  the  Colon  breakwater.  Porto  Bello  and 
Nombre  de  Dies  were  the  two  safe  harbors  found  by  the 
Spaniards  on  this  coast.  The  former  has  been  a  Spanish  town 
since  1597.  With  a  fine  location  the  town  is  considered 
unhealthy,  having  an  extraordinary  amount  of  rain,  237 
inches  in  1909.  A  tug  leaves  Christobal  wharf  every  morning 
returning  at  n^ht.    One  has  two  hours  or  more  to  view  the 
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AmericaQ  settlement  of  1000  people  at  the  stone  quarries  and 
to  cross  the  hay  to  the  old  village  to  see  the  finest  rains  on  the 
Isthmus:  an  old  customs  house,  old  bridges,  the  remains  of 
Fort  San  Jerome,  and  the  old  plaza.  There  is  a  population  of 
over  2000,  with  a  eharch  and  stores 

Some  miles  beyond  Porto  Bello  begins  the  large  section  of 
conntry  inhabited  by  the  San  Bias  Indians,  who  have  been 
smart  and  sensible  enough  to  keep  tbe  white  man  out  of  their 
territory,  thus  prwerving  their  independence  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  They  come  to  Colon  to  trade,  but  seldom  allow  a 
stranger  to  remain  over  night  in  their  territOTy. 

San  Lorenxo  Fort.  Another  excursion  of  interest  ia  to  San 
Lorenzo  Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  River,  either  by 
sea  in  a  motor  boat,  or  better,  in  a  canoe  down  the  river  from 
Oatun,  a  sail  of  ten  miles,  during  which  one  has  a  glimpse  of 
the  real  tropical  jungle;  ibs  sea  route  affords  a  better  view  of 
the  old  fort  The  remains  are  very  complete,  an  outer  wall, 
and  a  castle  to  be  entered  by  a  drawbridge.  There  are  strong 
rooms,  galleries  for  prison  cells,  manacles,  etc.,  seeing  which 
tlM  tourist  is  apt  to  be  more  contented  with  his  own  lot.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  little  village  of  Chagrea. 

In  front  of  Christobal  a  construction  of  five  piers  is  being 
made  enelosiog  ten  docks  capable  of  berthing  ships  1000  feet 
long,  these  being  the  Atlantic  terminal  docks  for  the  canal. 
Across  the  bay  is  Toro  Point.  From  this  headland  a  break- 
water bas  been  constructed  to  protect  the  canal  entrance  and 
Limon  Bay  from  the  violent  northers  which  occasionally  visit 
this  coast  It  will  also  reduce  the  amount  of  silt  to  be  washed 
into  the  dredged  eanaL  -  From  Toro  Point  the  breakwater 
extends  northeast  for  a  distance  of  over  two  milea  The 
bottom  width  varies  with  the  depth  of  the  water ;  at  the  top 
it  is  15  feet  wide  and  10  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  A 
double-track  trestle  was  first  constructed,  from  which  carloads 
of  rock  were  damped  into  the  sea.  The  cost  is  about  $5,500,- 
000.  It  has  recently  been  decided  to  construct  an  additional 
though  smaller  breakwater  on  the  Colon  side,  extending  west, 
some  distance  north  of  Christobal  Point.  FortiScationa  for 
the  defense  of  the  canal  are  being  raised,  both  at  Toro  Point 
and  on  the  east  side  at  Margarita  Island,  one  mile  north  of 
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Four  dail7  trains  in  aboot  2  houra  at  3.00,  6.00  and  10.40  a.  m.  and 
4.00  p.  m.  Special  train  for  aight-seerB,  round  trip  fare  $4.00,  from 
Colon  at  8  a.  m.,  with  barge  service  on  lake,  $1.60  extra. 

Gnides  for  tourist  parties  to  inspect  Canal,  $7.50  per  day,  on 
application  to  Bailway  Ticket  Agents,  Colon  or  Panama. 

Whii^  the  sail  throagli  the  great  canal  mU  be  an  ex- 
traordinary delight,  the  railroad  ride  will  also  afford  much 
pleasore.  On  leaving  Colon  the  line  passes  varioos  docks,  the 
Qovemment  printing  plant,  the  marine  shop  and  dry  dock  at 
Monnt  Hope,  and  the  main  storehoose  of  supplies  for  canal 
and  railroad.  On  the  east  aide  of  the  railroad,  opposite  the 
warehouse,  is  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  where  many  French  and 
otjiers  are  buried,  on  a  knoll  which  for  a  time  was  called  Mon- 
key Hill  on  account  cl  the  many  monkeys  there.  These 
creatnres  are  found  in  the  woods  ell  over  the  Isthmus.  Stone 
piers  which  may  be  seen  on  the  east  beyond  Mindi  were 
erected  by  the  French  for  a  Tiadnct  with  the  design  of  relocat- 
ing the  railroad.  This,  obviously  necessary  for  the  Amencans, 
has  been  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $9,000,000.  In  the 
swamp  lands  along  here  much  papyrus  is  growing. 

N«w  QtttiUL  From  Colon  to  Gatun  a  distance  of  7  miles 
the  track  nsee  95  feet.  New  Ostun,  on  the  hill,  is  a  village 
but  a  few  years  old,  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  now  being 
covered  by  the  dam.  In  1904  Gatun  was  a  busy  place  on  the 
Chagres  Eiver,  where  sometimes  100  dugouts  loaded  with 
bananas  would  tie  at  the  bank,  and  seven  or  eight  car  loads  a 
week  would  be  shipped.  In  former  days  the  railroad  followed 
up  the  Chagres  V^ey,  but  now  it  is  obliged  to  turn  east  to 
make  a  detour  around  the  lake.  It  is  desirable  to  eilight  here 
to  examine  the  locks  and  if  possible  the  spillw^.    Along  the 
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edge  of  ihe  lock  walls  may  be  seen  the  cog  rail  for  t^  towing 
locomotiTei,  and  farther  back  the  return  track  without  center 
cog.  Tall  concrete  colomns  along  the  top  of  the  walls  are  the 
standards  for  electric  lights  to  iUominate  the  locks.  Tall 
towers,  apparently  light  houses,  are  range  lights  on  the  center 
lines  of  the  straight  stretches  of  the  canal,  bo  that  a  vessel 
lining  up  with  the  tower  wonld  know  it  was  on  the  center  line 
of  the  canal.  From  the  building  on  Gatun  hill  containii^  the 
office  of  the  Division  Engineer  may  be  had  the  best  view  of  the 
canal  obtainable  from  any  one  point.  Northward  are  the 
waters  of  Limon  Bay;  and  the  masts  of  shipping  at  Colon 
harbor  are  visible.  Close  at  hand  are  the  locks  and  dam  and  a 
broad  stretch  of  the  lake. 

Leaving  Gatun  the  new  road  tnms  east  along  Gaton  ridge, 
then  south  with  pretty  glimpses  of  the  jungle,  crossing  the 
Gatun  Valley  to  Monte  Lirio.  From  this  point  it  skirts  the 
east  shore  of  the  lake  to  Bas  Obispo  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Culebra  Cut  Several  immense  embankments  were  necessary 
to  cross  the  Gatun  Valley  section  above  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  others  were  made  for  damping  the  spoil  from  Cnlebra 
Cut  near  its  north  end.  Half  a  mile  beyond  Monte  Lirio  the 
railroad  crosses  the  Gatnn  River  by  a  steel  girder  bridge  318 
feet  loi^,  built  in  three  spans,  one  of  which  may  be  lifted  to 
permit  access  by  boat  to  the  upper  arm  of  the  lake.  Another 
steel  girder  bridge,  one-quarter  of  a  mile  long,  crosses  the  Cha- 
gres  River  at  Gamboa,  with  the  channel  span  a  200-foot  truss, 
the  other  fourteen,  plate  girder  spans,  each  80  feet  long. 
From  this  bridge,  at  the  north  end  of  which  a  new  town-site 
has  been  laid  oat,  s  glimpse  of  the  northern  end  of  Culebra 
Cut  may  be  had.  It  was  originally  expected  to  carry  the  road 
throngh  the  Cut,  10  feet  above  the  water  level,  but  the  slides 
making  this  impracticable,  the  relocation  has  been  made  by 
catting  through  a  ridge  of  solid  rock  and  working  around  east 
of  Gold  Hill,  passing  Culebra  at  a  distance  of  2  miles. 
Then  the  trai^  runs  down  the  Pedro  Miguel  Valley  to  Pedro 
Miguel  Station,  where  it  is  within  300  feet  of  the  locks.  The 
highest  elevation  of  the  track  is  270  feet  above  the  sea  about 
opposite  Las  Cascadas.  The  Continental  Divide  is  crossed 
240  feet  above  the  sea  in  about  the  same  line  as  Calebra. 

Journeying  by  the  new  road  from  Gatun,  the  old  traveler  or 
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resideiit  will  miss  some  familiar  names,  the  bearers  of  which, 
if  not  concealed  nnder  water,  are  now  remote  and  vamshing. 
Idon  and  Tiger  Hills  were  Biuall  hamleta,  bat  Bohio  was  quite 
a  place,  where  the  French  bad  a  machine  shop.  It  was  once 
eonsidered  as  a  possible  site  for  the  locks  and  dam.  Frijoles 
[(beans)  and  Tabemilla  have  been  places  of  some  importance 
BDd  Qorgona  of  more,  because  here  were  the  American  machine 
•hops,  now  removed  to  Balboa.  The  place  with  the  peculiar 
name  Matachin,  which  everj'body  remembered,  will  not  be 
covered  over  with  water,  but  like  others  farther  on  will  relapse 
into  a  Bmall  hamlet  The  prevalent  notion  that  this  name  was 
derived  from  matar,  to  kill,  and  Chino,  and  was  applied  on 
account  of  the  wholesale  deaths  of  Chinese  is  incorrect.  It  is 
the  Spanish  word  meaning  a  dance  by  grotesque  figures. 

Bat  Obispo  beyond  Oamboa  is  one  of  the  old  places  still 
visible,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Culebra  Cut.  Near  by,  De- 
cember 12,  1908,  occurred  the  greatest  accident  in  the  oon- 
etmction  of  the  Canal  when  44,000  pounds  of  45  per  cent 
dynamite  which  had  been  packed  into  fifty-three  holes  were 
set  off  by  the  explosion  of  one,  as  the  last  hole  was  beii^ 
tamped.  As  the  hour  was  11.10  many  men  were  passing  home 
to  lunch.  The  hillside,  falling  into  the  Cut,  as  had  been 
planned  for  a  later  hour,  buried  several  men,  and  others  were 
struck  by  flying  rock.  In  aU  twenty-six  were  killed  and  a 
dozen  permanently  maimed.  Near  Bas  Obispo  is  Camp  Elli- 
ott, where  a  batt^on  of  marines  has  long  been  stationed. 

Empire.  Las  Cascadas,  where  once  a  stream  tumbled  down 
a  precipice  40  feet  towards  the  Chagres,  formerly  came  next, 
then  Empire,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Canal  villages.  Here 
the  French  began  excavations  in  the  Cut,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, January  20, 1862,  before  a  large  assemblage  of  officials 
of  the  Canal  Company  and  of  Panama.  The  work  was  blessed 
by  the  Bishop  and  the  too  common  champagne  celebrated  the 


Onlebra  was  the  real  capital  of  the  Zone  after  John  F. 
Stevens  in  1906  moved  his  qnarters  there  from  Ancon.  Here 
has  been  the  home  and  office  of  Col.  Ooethals,  the  head  of 
everything,  and  of  other  prominent  officials.  In  1908  Culebra 
had  a  population  of  5516,  but  is  now  much  smaller.  The  side 
of  the  hill  towards  the  Cut  has  been  gradually  slipping  away, 
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takii^  ft  part  of  the  village,  bat  so  slowly  that  the  hoases  were 
first  removed  to  the  rear  slopes. 

The  average  depth  of  the  Cut  through  its  nine  miles  of 
length  ia  120  feet.  The  heaviest  point  is  near  Cnlebra  vil- 
lage between  Gold  Hill  on  the  east  side  and  Contractors'  Hill 
on  the  west,  where  the  depth  averages  375  feet.  The  summit 
of  Gold  Hill  is  660  feet  above  the  sea,  of  Contractors'  Hill, 
410  feet  Beyond  Qold  Hill  is  the  troublesome  Cueuracha 
slide,  though  the  lai^est  is  the  one  at  the  Culebra  village  on 
the  west.  One  slide  here  involved  1,550,000  cubic  yards.  At 
this  point  the  Cat  ia  about  2000  feet  across.  The  dwelling 
of  the  employees  here,  as  at  Christobal  and  all  along  the  line, 
look  very  pretty  and  comfortable  with  their  screened  ve- 
randas. Market  facilities  have  been  good  with  prices  gen- 
erally lower  than  at  home  for  meat  and  other  things  brought 
in  cold  storage  from  the  States.  The  climate  is  not  objection- 
able to  the  majori^,  and  many  will  be  grieved,  when,  the 
Canal  being  finished  and  only  a  select  few  remaining  for  its 
service,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  return  home  again.  Some, 
no  doubt,  being  now  weaned  from  excessive  affection  for  one 
particular  spot,  will  go  on  to  other  parts  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. There,  intell^ent  men  of  the  right  spirit,  who  have 
saved  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  vrill  find  agreeable  oppor- 
tunities for  work  and  for  investments  of  various  kinds. 

Beyond  Pedro  Miguel  is  the  Miraflores  Lake  and  the  two 
Mirafiores  locks  by  which  the  ships  reach  sea  level  again. 
After  passing  through  a  concrete  lined  tunnel  736  feet  long, 
Ancon  Hill,  overlooking  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  Canal,  is 
straight  ahead.  One  more  station,  Corozal,  headquarters  of 
the  Pacific  Division,  and  the  city  of  Panama  is  readied. 

Panaua  Citt 

Hotels.  The  Tivoli,  $5.50  and  up  a  day,  American  plan;  the 
Central,  $3.00  a  day,  American  plan;  the  International,  Uetropole, 
and  several  others,  smaller  and  less  expensive,  but  some  of  them 
neat  and  respectable. 

Carnage  Fare,  10  cents,  U.  S.  currency,  for  one  person,  20  cents 
for  two,  etc.,  in  Panama  City,  or  20  cents  and  40  cents  silver, 
Panama  money.    Panama  to  Balboa  docks,  50  cents  U.  8.  oorreni^, 

AvtomiAile  Tariff,  first  hour,  for  ears  seating  five,  six,  or  sevm 
persons,  $5.00,  $6.00,  or  $7.00 ;  second  hour  $1.00  less.    Local  fares 
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abont  the  city,  50  cents  for  each  person.  To  Balboa  Docks  and 
Tetnm,  $3^,  five-seat  car;  $5.00,  seven-seat  ear.  To  Old  Panama 
and  letnm,  $6.00,  or  $7.00,  if  within  one  bonr;  if  more,  on  hourly 

Electric  Cars,  fare  five  cents,  run  every  ten  minutes  from  Hotel 
Tivoli  past  the  railway  station  down  Avenue  Central  to  the  Na- 
tional Palace  near  the  sea  wall;  also  beyond  the  Tivoli  to  the 
Catholic  Chapel  on  the  Ancon  Hospital  road.  Of  two  other  lines, 
one  mns  from  Santa  Ana  Park  by  C,  16th,  and  B  streets,  and 
so  on  to  Balboa;  another  branching  from  Central  avenue  at  13th 
street  and  following  North  avenue  goes  ont  the  Sabanas  road. 

The  Bepnblic  of  PanamB,  proclaimed  Nov.  3,  1903,  by 
treaty  of  Feb.  26,  1904,  came  under  the  protection  of  tbe 
tJnited  States,  receiving  $10,000,000  cash  for  the  sovereign^ 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  after  1913  a  yearly  rental  of  $250,- 
000.  The  form  of  government  of  the  Republic  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  country  is  340  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  from  tbe  Atrato  River  on  the  Colombia 
dde  to  Costa  Rica  on  the  west.  From  north  to  south  its 
iridest  point  is  120  miles  in  the  province  of  Teraguas,  and  the 
narrowest  less  than  40  in  Darien.  There  are  moontains  7000 
feet  high  in  Darien  and  11,000  feet  in  Chiriqui;  the  lowest 
pass,  313  feet,  is  that  used  by  the  Canal  and  RaUroad.  The 
population,  outside  the  Zone  about  340,000,  includes  36,000 
Indians,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  negroes  and  mixed 
races.  The  country  has  excellent  possibilities  for  agriculture 
and  cattle  raising,  with  smaller  ones  for  minerals. 

Fanams.  The  new  city  of  Panama,  founded  January  21, 
1673,  was  soon  protected  by  a  sea-wall,  still  standing,  and  on 
tiie  single  land  aide  by  a  wall,  and  a  deep  moat  crossed  by  a 
drawbridge.  To  make  it  proof  against  further  raids  two 
forts  were  erected  on  the  land  side  and  one  by  the  sea.  The 
residences  built  of  wood  suffered  from  various  fires  so  that 
few  old  buildings  remain,  yet  the  masonry  stmetures  have 
the  appearance  of  age.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
the  ci^  had  7857  inhabitants,  double  that  in  1870,  and  in 
1911,  37,505. 

Hotel  TivolL  Arriving  at  Panama,  almost  every  one  who 
can  afford  it  will  go  to  the  Hotel  TivoU,  near  the  station,  de- 
lightfully situated  at  the  foot  of  Ancon  Hill,  on  the  farther 
side  of  a  small  park  called  the  Plaza  de  Lesseps.    It  is  in- 
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tended  some  day  to  erect  in  the  center  of  the  plaza  a  statue 
to  the  hero  of  tiie  Suez  Canal,  initiator  of  the  great  work  at 
Panama.  On  a  knoll,  overlooking  the  city  and  part  of  the 
bay,  the  hotel  haa  many  rooms  opening  on  the  broad  verandas 
which  afford  charming  prospects.  The  nights  are  comfort- 
ably cool,  and  the  table  affords  good  American  fare.  The 
hotel  was  erected  by  the  Qovemment  especially  to  accommo- 
date Canal  employees  on  their  arrival,  and  persons  whose 
bosioess  with  the  administration  caused  them  to  come  to  the 
Isthmus.  Also  it  was  designed  to  afford  recreation  to  em- 
ployees on  the  line  desirous  of  an  occasional  trip  to  the  ci^. 
With  this  end  in  view  a  lai^e  dance  hall  was  provided  about 
80x40  feet,  where  the  Tivoli  Club,  organized  among  the  em- 
ployees, has  given  dances  two  Saturday  evenings  each  month. 
The  hotel,  opened  Jan.  1,  1907,  has  220  guest  rooms,  and  a 
dining-room  seating  700.  The  building,  314  feet  long  with 
wings  156  feet  deep,  has  a  conrt  in  front  91  feet  in  depth 
with  s  carriage  road  and  garden.  Of  late  on  account  of  in- 
creased tra-vel  the  hotel  haa  been  enlai^ed  and  is  much  used 
by  toorists.  The  prices,  $5.50  a  day  and  up,  will  seem  reason- 
able enough  to  patrons  of  the  large  New  York  hotels. 

The  Hotel  Oantral  may  be  preferred  by  some  on  account 
of  the  lower  prices,  $3.00  and  up,  or  because  it  is  in  the 
center  of  things  on  the  principal  plaza  of  Panama  (now 
called  the  Independencia),  opposite  the  cathedral;  its  loca- 
tion and  its  clientele  afford  an  opportunity  to  see  more  of 
Spanish  American  life.  The  building  is  four  stories  high, 
in  Spanish  slyle  around  a  central  court  or  patio.  Built  in. 
1880  it  has  recently  been  renewed,  and  the  rooms  are  large 
and  airy.  The  table  formerly  left  something  to  be  desired, 
but  has  very  likely  improved  with  the  competition.  Once  it 
was  the  only  place  where  anybody  could  go. 

The  International  Hotel  is  most  convenient  to  the  railway 
station  on  the  Railway  Plaza;  a  large  fireproof  building  in 
Spanish  Mission  style,  completed  in  1912,  and  affording  all 
modern  conveniences.  The  smaller  hotels  on  the  Avenida 
Central  may  be  patronized  by  those  to  whom  the  saving  of  a 
few  dollars  is  important.  The  Hotel  Uetropole  is  pleasantly 
aitnated  on  the  Santa  Ana  Plaza. 

A  new  and  modem  hotel,  accommodating  500  persons,  built 
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by  Britisli  capital  on  Cfairuitii  Point  overlookiQg  the  bay, 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  guests  in  November,  1914 

Sight-seeing  may  begin  from  the  Tivoli  or  International 
with  a  walk  or  ride  down  the  Avenida  Central,  which  goes 
first  in  a  rather  southerly  direction,  but  in  town  when  cross- 
ing  the  plaza  about  east  and  west.  The  northern  part  of  the 
town  is  rather  new,  belongii^  to  the  Canal  period,  French  and 
American.  On  the  right  at  some  little  distance  a  three- 
story  white  concrete  building,  very  ornate,  with  broad  portioo, 
is  the  club  house  of  the  Spanish  Benevolent  Society.  Next 
door  is  &e  American  Consulate.  Two  blocha  farther  is  the 
Plaza  Santa  Ana,  with  trees,  plants,  and  walks,  where  on 
Thursday  nights  there  is  a  band  concert  and  hundreds  of 
people  promenading.  Besides  the  Church,  there  are  saloons, 
a  Variety  Theater  with  roof  garden,  promenade  balcony,  and 
fine  interior  decorations,  erected  1911-12,  and  on  the  west 
side  the  Metropole  Hotel.  On  the  road,  one  block  south  of 
the  plaza,  leading  west  to  Balboa  is  the  Santo  Tomas  Hos- 
pital, with  350  beds,  under  the  direction  of  an  American  doc- 
tor with  good  nurses  and  physicians,  maintained  by  the 
Panama  Government.  The  three  eemeteries  are  beyond,  one 
each  for'  Chinese,  Hcbreira,  and  Christians.  Tragic  tales  are 
told  of  the  yellow  fever  days,  and  space  for  burial  is  still 
leased. 

Three  blocks  &om  the  Plaza  on  the  Central  avenue  is  the 
Chnrch  of  La  Merced.  Diagonally  across  from  it  is  a  piece 
of  the  old  wall  formerly  extending  from  tidewater  on  one 
side  to  the  other.  One  ^ould  climb  the  steps  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  walls,  the  cost  of  which  caused  wonder  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  This  was  one  of  the  bastions  commanding  the 
drawbridge  and  the  aa^tuu  or  plains  to  the  north.  Here 
the  youth  now  play  tennis,  and  a  circus  encamps  once  a  year. 
The  area  is  at  least  1500  square  feet,  and  there  is  a  drop  of 
from  30  to  35  feet  to  the  level  outside.  A  parapet  3 
feet  high  still  shows  the  embrasures  for  the  brass  cannon.  The 
old  wall  extending  to  the  south  had  rock  faces  with  earth  be- 
tween. 

Beyond  this  wall  is  the  real  city,  mostly  of  natives,  with 
its  own  peculiar  spirit  and  fascination.  They  alwa^  come 
back,  it  ia  said,  when  people  go  away.    Here  in  the  nurow 
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Btreeta,  plazas,  cbtirches,  even  stores,  and  on  the  old  sea  wall, 
a  spell  is  woven  over  those  who  lii^r,  which  has  aUorin? 
power.  The  Plaza  Independenda,  three  blocks  from  the  wall, 
is  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  charming  place,  with  the  Cathedral 
on  the  west,  the  Central  Hotel  east,  the  Bishop's  Palace  north, 
and  the  Mnnidpal  Building  and  the  French  Administration 
Bnilding  on  the  sontfa..  The  last,  four  stories  high,  was  built 
in  1875  aa  a  hotel,  bat  leased  to  the  French  and  used  for 
offices.  The  Americans  took  pcnsession  of  it  May  4,  1904,  but 
finding  it  to  be  infested  with  the  stegomia  mosquitoes  dur- 
ing the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1905,  it  was  abandoned  by 
them  in  1906  when  the  Chief  Engineer  moved  to  Colebra. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  the  health  and  muoicipal  bureaus  of 
Panama  and  by  their  printing  office. 

The  new  Municipal  Building,  on  the  site  of  the  old  cdbUdo, 
council  chamber,  in  which  independence  was  declared  in  1821, 
was  completed  in  1910  and  is  called  the  handsomest  building 
in  the  city.  Here  are  various  offices,  the  Columbus  Library 
with  valuable  historical  works,  a  marble  bacchante  in  the  cor- 
ridor, and  a  front  door  of  a  dozen  varieties  of  native  hard 
mrooda 

The  Bishop's  Palace  erected  1880,  besides  hia  residence, 
offices,  and  a  boys'  school,  has  in  one  comer  the  office  of  the 
Panama  Lottery.  Though  gambling  is  prohibited  by  the 
Panama  Constitution,  the  lease  of  the  company  is  good  till 
1918.  Every  Sunday  morning  drawings  are  made  for  prizes 
rai^^  from  $1.00  to  $3500,  taken  from  10,000  tickets.  It 
is  said  that  most  of  the  money  comes  from  the  Canal  wor^rs. 
The  offices  of  several  of  the  steamship  companies  are  on  the 
Plaza,  bat  that  of  the  Peruvian  Line  is  on  11th  street  near 
Central  avenue. 

Continuing  on  the  Central  avenue,  passii^  on  the  right  the 
French  consulate  and  the  American  Legation,  one  reaches  the 
National  Palace  or  Government  Building  on  the  left,  occupy- 
ing a  whole  square,  with  a  central  patio.  The  Assemlaly  Halls 
and  offices  are  on  tbe  south  side,  the  National  Theatre  on  the 
north  and  various  Government  offices  on  the  sides.  Begun  in 
1905  it  was  finished  in  1908.  It  is  of  the  modified  Italian 
renaissance  style  and  is  said  to  be  fireproof.  The  handsome 
theater  seats  1000  people.    There  is  a  week  or  two  of  opera 
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tnd  of  theater  every  year.  Other  entertaiiuneDts  are  occa- 
Bionally  held,  and  public  meetings  of  a  non-politieal  nature. 

The  Plaza  Bolivar,  fonnerly  San  Francisco,  is  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  boilding,  with  the  San  Francisco  Church  and 
Franciscan  convent  on  the  east  side,  the  latter  in  ruins,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1756 ;  the  former,  also  homed,  was  restored 
1785-1790.  The  chnreh  ia  a  basilica  with  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  the  arches  supported  by  square  masonry  pillars,  and 
with  transept  and  apae.  The  high  altar  is  wood  painted  to 
imitate  marble.  A  picture  in  a  shrine  at  the  left  of  the 
entrance  baa  a  very  definite  representatioa  of  pni^atoiy,  with 
a  view  of  heavenly  regions  above. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  convent  still  show  a  fine  row  of  arches. 
Within  are  wooden  buildings  now  used  as  schools. 

From  the  Central  avenue  going  along  the  water  front,  one 
will  pass  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  parsonage,  and  sdiool, 
buildings  of  concrete  erected  in  1908.  At  the  sea  front  is 
the  south  bastion  called  Tke  Sea  WaU.  Under  the  arches  are 
many  dungeons  once  filthy,  where  thousands  of  criminals  and 
political  suspects  suffered  and  died.  These  are  used  no  longer, 
but  the  Chiriqui  prison,  suitably  provided  and  clean,  ia  here 
located,  partly  in  the  large  barrack  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  garrison  of  soldiers.  In  the  late  afternoon  or  early  even- 
ing one  should  visit  this  interesting  spot.  Close  by  is  the 
new  home  of  the  UmverHty  Clvlt  where  some  s^  the  best 
meals  in  Panama  are  served  and  the  best  collectiou  of  Eng- 
lish books  and  periodicals  is  found.  The  library  and  read- 
ing room  with  hardwood  floor  are  sometimes  cleared  for  danc- 
ing. The  membership  of  two  hundred  includes  one  hundred 
twenty-five  American  employees  and  setenty-five  residents 
of  Panama.  Oi^anized  in  1906  for  college  men,  the  re- 
striction was  soon  abandoned. 

Two  blocks  from  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  keeping  to  the  sea  front, 
is  the  home  of  the  Union  Club,  a  lai^  white  building  from 
the  roof  of  which  is  a  fine  view  of  Panama  Bay.  A  swimming 
tank  refilled  at  every  tide  is  among  its  Inzories. 

On  the  water  front  near  this  Club,  at  the  foot  of  5tb  street 
which  passes  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Central,  is  the  Marine 
SuUding  where  passengers  go  aboard  small  boats  to  be  rowed 
oat  to  ^p8  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.    Diagonally  across 
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the  street  is  the  Preaidejuiia,  a  twoHStoiy  building  of  Spanish 
Mission  style  where  the  President  of  tjlie  Republic  lives  and 
has  his  ezeentive  officea 

Two  blocks  along  the  front  from  the  Presidencia  there  is  a 
steep  incline  where  the  old  wall  passed  to  the  sea.  On  the 
beach  below,  a  market  was  established  in  1877,  now  in  a  large 
open  building,  where  not  only  vegetables,  fruits,  meat,  and 
fish  are  sold,  but  lace  and  other  commodities.  Close  by, 
boats  at  high  tide  run  np  on  the  beach,  saving  expense  of 
lif^terage.  A  visit  to  the  market  early  in  the  morning  is 
well  worth  while,  as  the  assemblage  of  people  and  of  com- 
modities, many  of  strange  appearance,  make  this  the  most 
picturesque  place  in  Panama.  On  the  way  to  the  plaza 
one  may  pass  various  shops,  several  Chinese,  where  bargain- 
ing is  possible,  though  most  of  the  other  stores  have  one  price. 
Woolens,  silk,  lace,  and  some  other  things  are  cheaper  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  odd  bits  may  be  picked  up  by  a 
connoisseur.  Panama  hats  are  found  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States,  but  may  be  purchased  to  better  advantage  ia 
Ecuador  and  Peru.  A  hammock,  a  kodak,  films,  anything  for- 
gotten or  newly  thought  of  may  here  be  supplied.  But  if  films 
are  purchased,  be  sure  that  they  are  dated  nearly  a  year  ahead 
and  are  in  sealed  tin  boxes. 

The  churches  of  Panama  are  not  especially  fine,  but  a  few 
should  be  visited.  It  would  be  needless  to  say  that  due  re- 
spect to  the  House  of  Qod  shonld  be  shown  by  the  removal 
of  the  hat,  and  by  courteous  behavior,  but  for  the  astonish- 
ing ill  manners  and  mdenesa  displayed  by  some  American 
boors  which  have  tended  to  make  us  unpopular  with  most 
Latin  Americans.  If  we  are  really  so  superior  as  some  of  us 
fancy,  it  would  be  well  to  exhibit  this  hy  our  good  breeding. 
To  avoid  shocking  the  prejudices  of  others,  and  in  some  cases 
to  do  better  than  we  would  be  done  by  will  increase  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  trip  and  pave  the  way  for  business  advantage. 

The  Cathedral,  though  first  of  the  churches  designed,  vkas 
delayed  in  construction.  A  negro,  Lnna  Victoria,  becoming 
Bishop  in  1751,  urged  its  completion,  himself  making  liberal 
contributions  so  t^at  it  was  finished  in  1760.  The  architec- 
ture is  of  Moorish  type  with  Spanish  and  American  modifica- 
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tions;  the  style  of  two  towers  is  naed  in  many  Spanish 
American  chiirches.  The  cathedral  has  a  nave  and  tovx  aislee, 
an  apse  containing  the  higrh  altar  of  wood  richly  ornamented, 
with  two  side  altars  and  the  episcopal  throne.  An  old  paint- 
ing representing  the  miracle  of  the  Bosary  is  said  to  be  a 
Mnrillo. 

Tite  Church  of  San  FeUpe  Neri,  with  a  tablet  bearing  the 
words  Neri  Ao  1688,  on  the  comer  of  Avenue  B  and  4th  street, 
is  said  to  be  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  the  Panama 
chnrches.  It  is  less  gaudy  or  tawdry  than  some  of  the  o^ers. 
An  adjoining  courtyard  with  a  garden  is  surrounded  by 
houses  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  At  tbe  comer  of  Avenue  A  and 
3rd  street  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  Dominican  Church  with  a 
little  statue  still  standing  over  the  entrance.  Tbe  woodwork 
was  burned  in  the  fire  of  1756  and  it  was  never  rebuilt  One 
of  tbe  arches  was  shattered  in  tbe  earthquake  of  1882.  A 
brick  arch  near  the  entrance,  50  feet  wide  with  but  10  feet  be- 
tween the  heights  of  spring  and  arch,  is  nnnsnally  flat.  There 
are  others,  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Jesuit  chnrdies,  of  almost 
the  same  style. 

A  church  and  convent  school  erected  by  the  Jesuits  1749- 
1751  waa  of  little  service,  as  the  Order  was  expelled  in  1767. 
In  1781  the  wood  of  the  structure  was  burned,  but  the  ruins 
are  still  of  interest.  The  churches  of  La  Merced  and  Santa 
Ana  contain  little  to  invite  attention,  unless  it  be  the  effigy 
of  the  gentleman  who  provided  tbe  funds  for  the  reconstmc' 
tion  in  1760  of  the  latter  church  and  who  was  thereafter  called 
tbe  Count  of  Santa  Ana. 

A  visit  to  Ancon  must  certainly  not  be  n^lected.  On  its 
e^e  is  the  Panama  National  Institute  opened  in  1911,  con- 
nsting  of  seven  buildings  around  a  patio,  including  a  gym- 
nasium. This  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  educational  system,  but 
at  present  is  occupied  with  primary  and  secondary  instruction. 

Anoon  HiU  is  especially  noted  for  the  hospital,  tbe  buildings 
of  which  were  erected  by  the  French  soon  after  1881.  When 
Col.  Goi^:as  and  bis  assistants  arrived  in  1904  they  were 
pleased  to  find  them  in  so  excellent  a  condition  with  French 
Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  still  in  charge.  Many  additions  and  im- 
provements were  made,  but  most  of  the  twenty-three  buildings 
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are  still  in  use.  With  crowding,  2000  patients  may  be  ac- 
commodated, but  for  the  last  five  years  the  percentage  of 
health  has  been  remarkably  good.  Thanks  to  the  skill  and 
efficiency  of  Col.  W.  C.  Qorgas,  of  the  Regular  Army,  as  Health 
Officer,  and  to  his  corps  of  able  assistants,  yellow  fever  was 
practically  stamped  out  in  1906  and  malaria  diminished,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  mosquitoes,  screening,  etc.  Swamps 
were  filled  in,  and  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  were  to 
some  extent  made  over.  Every  street  in  Panama  is  now  paved 
with  brick  or  macadam,  all  are  well  drained  and  provided  with 
sewers,  and  the  dirtiest  slum  of  the  city  is  cleaner  than  many 
middle  class  streets  in  most  American  cities,  not  to  mention 
New  York.  A  good  water  supply  is  provided,  and  all  these 
improvements  are  being  paid  for  by  Panama  &om  the  water 
rates.  The  Administration  BuH^ng  on  one  of  the  knolls  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  should  "be  noted.  There  are  located  the 
offices  of  the  Sanitation  Department,  the  Civil  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Commission  Secretary.  The  Avenue  of  Boj/tU 
Palms  leading  up  from  Ae  entrance  to  the  hospital  grounds 
will  be  admired  by  every  one,  and  those  of  botanical  tastes 
will  enjoy  spending  a  considerable  time  in  the  garden  which 
was  b^un  by  the  Mother  Superior,  Sister  Marie  Bonleau, 
and  which  has  recently  been  catalogued  by  Col.  Mason.  It 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  the  plant  life  of  the  Isthmus,  trees, 
fruits,  nuts,  shrubs,  and  fiowers.  Persons  not  botanists  will 
find  pleasure  in  examining  many  plants  with  familiar  names, 
some  never  seen  before,  others  only  in  a  hot  house.  The  en- 
ei^tio  individual  will  enjoy  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
which,  664  feet  above  the  sea,  affords  a  view  of  bay,  islands, 
city,  and  green  hills,  beautiful  enough  to  reward  even  the 
slothful :  but  near  sunrise  or  sunset  are  the  only  suitable  hours 
for  a  climb  in  this  temperature. 

Old  Panama.  An  ezcurdon  to  Old  Panama  shonld  be  taken 
if  possible.  In  1911  a  road  was  constructed  by  the  Panama 
Government  from  the  highway  traversing  Las  Sabanas,  to  the 
old  city.  Electric  cars  may  be  available  for  the  excursion,  as 
well  as  carriage  and  automobile.  Also  one  may  go  by  launch 
or  horseback.  Paths  lead  to  the  chief  points  of  interest, — the 
old  bridges  across  the  estuary  that  extended  on  two  sides 
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of  the  tity,  the  tower  aeen  from  afar  and  the  church  of  St. 
AnastaBina,  the  wells,  and  the  walls  and  foundations  of  public 
buildingB.    On  the  sea  side  is  a  hole  in  the  wall  where  still  ~ 
may  be  seen  the  old  paved  road  leading  into  the  water.    At 
high  tide  ships  could  come  ap  to  the  city  gate, 
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CHAPTER  V 

STEAMSHIP  LINES  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 

Bnm  Tbif  to  Ecdadob 

Panama  to  CalJao  and  Valparaiso — The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company;  and  Compania  Sod-Americana  de  VaporeB — each  with 
sailings  ^t«matc  Mondays;  the  Compania  Peruana  de  Vaporea — 
sailings  alternate  Uondays  to  Valparaiso,  alternate  Sundays  as 
far  as  Uollendo. 

Panama  to  OnayaquO — The  Padfle  Steam  Nav^^ation  Company — 
two  steamers  weekly;  one  express  direct,  one  aoeommodation,  calling 
at  Colombia  and  Ecuador  ports.  The  Compania  Peruana  de 
Tapone — fortni^tly,  on  Stmdays,  direct 

Guayaquit  to  Callao — The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company; 
the  Compania  Snd-Americana  de  Tapores — alternate  sailings  weeUy 
on  Wednesdays;  the  Compania  Pemana  de  Vapores — fortnightly 
sailings  on  We^eedays. 

The  traveler  going  aoathward  from  Panama  to  Callao  or  be- 
yond has  at  present  a  choice  of  ships  on  three  different  lines; 
Peravian,  English,  and  Chilian ;  the  second,  often  called  the 
P.  S.  N.,  now  a  branch  of  the  Boyal  Mail ;  the  third,  that  of 
the  Compania  Sud-Americana  de  Vaporea.  The  through 
ticket  purchased  in  New  York  to  a  South  American  port,  or  a 
roundtrip  ticket,  good  on  any  of  these  lines,  wQl  not  be  ac- 
cepted on  the  steamers  for  transportation.  Being  certificates 
merely,  they  must  be  ezchai^ed  for  tickets  in  Panama  at  the 
office  of  that  steamship  line  by  which  one  has  decided  to  sail. 
The  cabin  may  there  be  selected  and  assigned. 

As  the  boats  vary  in  size  and  speed,  individually,  rather  than 
according  to  the  line,  travelers  are  apt  to  go  by  the  first 
steamer  sailing  after  they  are  ready  to  depart ;  yet  some  have  a 
preference  and  arrange  their  plans  accordingly.  Pemviana 
and  Chiliana  are  likely  to  patronize  their  respective  lines; 
some  English  speakii^  people  prefer  the  P.  S.  N.    Others  have 
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a  favorite  ship  or  captain.  Since  the  chief  officers  on  moat 
of  the  ships  of  all  the  lines  are  BritiBb,  while  the  sabordinates, 
stewards,  cabin  boys,  etc.,  are  Spanish  Americans,  the  differ- 
ence is  not  striking,  although  the  P.  S.  N.  boats  seem  a  trifle 
more  English,  On  these  the  mena  is  in  English  and  Spanish 
both,  on  the  Chilian  Line  in  Spanish  only.  The  boats  of  the 
Pemvian  Line,  the  newest  and  the  largest,  are  preferred  by 
some  Americana  who  have  tried  all  of  tiie  lines.  The  Tsrious 
steamers  are  lighted  by  electricity,  the  Pemvian  have  also  elec- 
tric fans,  for  the  use  of  which  a  charge  of  $1.00  is  made  for 
the  trip.  Deck  chairs  cost  $1.25.  Most  of  the  ships  on  all  lines 
have  on  the  upper  deck  a  handsome  salon  with  piano,  card 
tables,  sofas,  perhaps  a  fairly  stocked  book-case,  a  spacious 
well-famished  dining-room,  and  a  lai^  comfortable  smok- 
ing room,  besides  considerable  space  for  deck  golf  and  other 
sports.  The  Pemvian  steamers  have  on  this  deck  fonr  cabins 
at  a  price  ten  per  cent  higher  than  those  below.  The  cabins 
in  general  are  on  the  second  deck,  all  openii^  on  an  outside 
passage  with  door  and  window,  each  famished  wiUi  blinds. 
On  my  first  voyage  I  provided  myself  with  mosquito  netting, 
as  advised,  especially  for  the  trip  to  Gu^aquil ;  but  never  bad 
occasion  to  use  it.  In  the  rainy  season,  from  December  to 
June,  one  would  be  indispensable  for  the  tourist  visiting 
Ecuador,  but  is  superfluous  st  any  time  to  one  going  directly 
to  Peru.  Meal  hoars  vary  slightly  on  the  different  steamers, 
but  all  serve  coffee  with  toast  or  rolls  in  cabin  or  dining-room 
from  6.30  to  8.30  a.  m.  At  last  accounts  condensed  milk,  un- 
fortunately, was  the  accompaniment.  Persons  who  object  to 
this  will  be  happier  if  they  provide  themselves  in  New  York 
with  a  few  five  cent  cans  of  the  evaporated.  On  the  East 
Coast  the  ships  appear  to  have  regular  milk,  hat  as  late  as 
1911  I  saw  none  on  the  West.  The  hours  of  the  meals  are  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  captains;  on  the  English  boats  generally, 
bref^ast  is  at  nine  or  half  past,  on  the  others  it  may  be  at 
ten  or  eleven :  luncheon  is  served  at  1, 1.30,  or  2  p.  m.,  dinner 
at  6,  6.30,  or  7,  Some  ships  have  afternoon  tea  at  four, 
others  have  tea  at  8,30  or  9  p.  m.  Breakfast,  in  Spanish, 
almuerzo,  begins  with  cazuela,  a  kind  of  soup,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  fish,  entries,  eggs,  beefsteak,  etc.:  at  luncheon  there 
are  cold  dishes  only,  meats  and  salad,  except  for  hot  potatoes. 
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tea,  and  coffee.  The  diuoer  resembles  breakfaat,  bat  has  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  Boup,  while  roasts  and  sweets  are  served  at  this 
meal  only.  As  many  of  the  ships  are  tmproTided  with  cold 
storage,  the  meat,  eaten  the  day  after  it  is  killed,  is  often 
tough.  For  this  reason  the  boiled  meats  and  the  South  Amer- 
ican dishes  generally  are  apt  to  be  better  than  the  roaata;  that 
is,  if  yoQ  like  them.  It  is  well  to  have  a  try,  for  many  are 
really  good.  Of  frtiit,  orai^es  and  bananas  are  always  in 
evidence,  sometimes  melons,  and  paltas  (alligator  pears  or 
agoacate),  which  as  salad  are  very  fine. 

Balboa,  the  place  of  embarkation,  formerly  called  La  Boca, 
is  ten  or  fifteen  minates  by  rail  from  the  Panama  station.  Its 
present  name,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific,  dates 
from  April  30,  1909,  when,  adopting  the  SDggestion  of  Hon. 
Alfonzo  Pezet,  then  Peruvian  Minister  to  Panama,  Colonel 
Qoethals  issued  a  circnlar  with  the  mandate  that  La  Boca 
should  in  future  be  known  as  Balboa. 

Before  embarking  for  the  south,  it  is  important  to  look  up 
one's  baggage  and  see  that  it  is  put  on  board  the  ship  by 
which  one  is  about  to  sail.  Baggage  which  is  checked  through 
to  Callao  or  elsewhere  will  probably  be  brought  over  to  this 
port  and  remain  in  the  baggage  room  until  it  is  pointed  out  by 
the  owner  and  the  ship  is  designated  on  which  he  will  sail. 
This  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Otherwise  it  might  be  sent 
on  an  earlier  or  a  different  steamer,  when,  with  no  one  to  look 
after  it  and  pay  for  its  transport  to  land,  it  might  sail  up  and 
down  the  coast  a  year  or  two,  or  until  the  ship  people  de- 
cided to  dump  it  in  the  ocean.  Hence,  always,  look  after 
your  baggage,  throughout  the  entire  trip.  Failing  in  care, 
you  are  likely  never  to  see  it  more.  Ample  time  should  be 
allowed  for  tiie  purpose,  and  no  harm  will  be  done  if,  at  the 
Panama  station,  you  investigate  to  see  if  by  chance  your  bag- 
gage has  been  left  there  instead  of  at  the  Balboa  do<^ 

A  matter  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  before  embarka- 
tion is  the  procuring  of  Peruvian  money,  silver  and  gold  for 
use  on  the  steamer  and  in  landing.  English  sovereigns  and 
half  sovereigns,  equal  to  10  and  5  sales,  will  do  as  well  as  Pe- 
ruvian coins  of  the  same  value;  but  one  should  have  silver 
coins  as  well,  a  sol  equaling  48%  cents.  Exchange  vriU  be 
made  at  the  banks  or  by  money  charters  in  Panama. 
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Tourists  will  generally  embark  at  Balboa  for  Peni;  but 
Colombia  and  Eenador  may  be  included  in  tbe  tour  if  de- 
sired. .Two  steamers  sail  for  Qnayaqnil,  one  express,  mak- 
ing  no  calls  en  ronte,  the  other,  ctHetero,  or  as  we  shoold 
term  it,  if  a  train,  aceommodation,  calling  at  Tarioos  ports 
in  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  Bu&aav&ntura  in  Colombia  is 
the  port  for  its  capital,  B<^ot&,  a  city  charmingly  situated, 
with  a  delightfol  climate,  containing  many  enltivated  people 
and  loxiuioQB  homes,  yet  by  any  route  a  tedious  journey  from 
the  sea.  From  Call  which  the  railroad  nearly  reaches,  a 
town  five  hoars  by  rail  from  BaenaTentnra,  it  is  eight  or  ten 
days  on  mole  or  horseback.  Few  at  present  will  undertake 
the  trip  except  for  buainesa  or  scientific  research. 

Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  far  more  aecessible,  and 
oftener  visited,  will  yet  be  omitted  by  the  majority ;  not  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  see,  bnt  because  one  with  limited 
time  for  the  tour  will  content  himself  with  scenes  of  more  or 
less  similsr  character  on  the  direct  line  of  the  journey.  More- 
over the  reputation  of  the  port  of  Guayaquil  as  a  hot  bed 
of  yellow  fever,  to  say  nothing  of  bubonica,  leprosy,  and  small- 
pox is  such  that  moat  persons  prefer  to  give  it  a  wide  berth. 
Formerly  there  waa  mutual  recrimination  between  Guayaquil 
and  Panama,  each  asserting  that  the  yellow  fever  was  im- 
ported from  the  other  city ;  but  now  the  case  is  clear.  Panama 
baa  long  had  a  clean  bill  of  health,  while  Guayaquil  (1912)  waa 
aa  bad  as  ever,  if  not  worse.  Some  years  ago  our  American 
Dr.  Lloyd  attempted  to  clean  np  the  place,  but  on  account 
of  insufficient  funds  and  authority  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
little  beyond  getting  the  yellow  fever  himself.  As  a  good 
part  of  the  city  lies  low  by  the  river's  edge,  the  problem  seems 
difficult;  yet  with  sufficient  money  its  sanitation  may  be  ac- 
complished. If  the  present  plans  of  the  Ecuadorian  Govern- 
ment are  carried  out,  by  1915  Guayaquil  will  probably  again 
be  on  the  same  plane  of  health  as  Panama.  Should  one 
meanwhile  be  dispoeed  to  venture  probably  no  harm  wonld  be- 
folL  Dr.  Baker,  American  Consul  at  Guayaquil  states  (Dec- 
ember, 1912)  that  the  city  may  safely  be  visited  from  June 
1  to  October  1,  but  not  at  other  times. 

Furthermore,  one  desiring  to  visit  Quito,  the  equatorial 
city,  to  see  far  famed  Chimborazo,  and  Cotopasi,  the  loftiest 
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of  active  Tolcanoes,  may  do  this  withoat  going  to  Gooyaqail, 
or  at  least  vithoat  staying  there,  and  thos  he  may  proceed. 

On  the  third  morning  after  leaving  Panama,  on  express 
steamer  for  Gnayaquil,  one  is  likely  to  find  his  ship  anchored 
at  the  quarantine  station,  Fund,  on  an  island  at  the  month  of 
the  Go^as  River.  It  ia  a  pleasant  sail  north,  np  this  hroad 
stream^  the  most  important  in  Sooth  America  flowing  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  low  green  shores  are  heavily  fringed 
with  trees  or  bashes.  Ridges  and  peaks  of  bine  will  pres- 
ently appear,  possibly  the  snow-crowned  Chimbora^o,  bat 
this  on  rare  occasions  on  account  of  incessant  donds. 

OiU7aq,iliI,  a  few  honrs  from  Ptin&,  appears  from  the  steam- 
er's deck  a  pretty  place,  stretching  several  miles  along  the 
river  front,  a  city  of  75,000  inhabitants.  The  baildings  made 
of  wood,  plastered  over  to  resemble  marble,  look  quite  im* 
posing.  There  is  a  cathedral  and  other  churches,  and  good 
pnblic  building;  a  Clnb,  the  Union,  is  said  by  one  globe- 
trotter  to  be  the  best  he  had  seen  in  the  tropics  save  one  at 
Hongkong.  Worth  visiting  are  the  pretty  plazas  with  rare 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  market,  and  a  great  hospital 
on  the  hill  above  the  town,  fittt^  with  modem  appliances,  and 
comparing  favorably,  one  s^s,  with  the  Ancon  Hospital  at 
Panama. 

The  swift  current  of  the  river  is  noticeable,  the  strong  tide 
mnntng  rapidly,  six  hours  each,  up  and  down.  Small  boats, 
taking  advantage  of  this,  may  thns  go  with  slight  effort  in 
either  direction;  but  with  hard  labor  if  the  tide  ia  adverse. 
Much  used  are  the  native  baltaa,  made  of  tree  trunks,  five, 
seven,  or  nine  lashed  together,  many  with  small  bouses  upon 
them.  With  balsas  they  even  venture  upon  the  ocean  as 
far  aa  Paita.  Panama  hats  are  here  purchasable,  which  with 
cocoa  aad  ivory  uuta  are  amoi^  the  chief  exports  of  the 
countiy. 

To  make  the  journey  to  Quito  one  may,  the  day  of  arrival, 
cross  from  Guayaquil  by  boat  to  Dur&n  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  whence  a  railroad  leada  297  miles  to  the  capital  city. 
The  fare  from  Guayaquil  is  $17.40  each  way.  Departing 
from  Durin  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  6.30  a.  m., 
the  train  arrives  at  6.30  p.  m.  at  Riobamba,  where  the  ni^t 
is  spent  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  price  one  or  two  dollars. 
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Leaviiig  Blobamba  at  6.40  a.  m.  one  arrives  at  Quito  at  four. 
Each  day  a  halt  is  made  for  the  noon  meal  at  a  iray  statioQ. 
The  train,  at  first  passii^  among  great  sngar  estates,  then 
ascending  gradaally  tbroogh  a  luzoriant  tropical  region,  pres- 
ently reaches  the  higher  temperate  zone  where  by  oontraat 
the  night  will  seem  decidedly  ehilL  At  4000  or  5000  feet  the 
way  seems  barred  by  lofty  hilU,  but  the  American  conatmot- 
ing  engineer  cut  in  the  f&ee  of  the  granite  a  zigzag  path  with 
switchbacks  of  four  levels  making  a  rise  to  9000  feet.  After 
some  distance  throagh  volcanic  coontry,  a  similar  cnl-de-sae 
u  sormauntod  by  a  similar  switchback  with  a  seven  per  cent 
grade  to  the  Pass  of  Palmyra,  12,000  feet.  Wast«8  of  sand 
and  sMfting  grass,  resembling  a  sea-coast,  are  an  unexpected 
variety  in  the  scenery. 

Descending  gradnaUy  to  Cajabamba,  11,000  feet,  one  passes, 
the  first  afternoon,  splendid  Chimboraeo,  still  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  America,  a  great  tmatdke, 
as  its  altitude  is  only  20,498  feet,  more  than  that  of  Mt  Mc- 
Kinley,  but  over  2000  feet  less  than  that  of  Aconcagua,  on  the 
border  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  the  highest  measured  mountain 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Moreover,  this  tallest  of  the 
Ecuadorian  Andes  is  surpassed  by  fifty  or  mora  peaks  farther 
south ;  among  these,  Huascar^u  and  Coropuna  in  Peru,  Dlam- 
pn,  Ulimani,  and  Sajama  in  Bolivia.  The  first  ascent  of  Chim- 
boraso,  made  in  1880  by  Edward  "Whymper  with  two  Swiss 
guides,  was  at  the  time  considered  a  wonderful  feat  The 
same  year  Whymper  ascended  the  active  volcano,  Cotopaxi, 
19,613  feet,  farther  east  and  nearer  to  Quito.  Near  Gaja- 
bamba  are  a  few  remains  of  ancient  Inca  edifices. 

Beyond  Biobamba,  a  little  farther  on,  the  road  the  second 
day  goes  lower  to  Ambato,  8000  feet,  a  town  in  a  deep  basin 
with  a  delightful  climate,  headquarters  for  trade  with  the 
Oriente.  A  broad  sterile  plain  is  crossed  near  the  foot  of  Co- 
topasei,  a  beautiful  truncated  cone,  smoking  continuooeily. 
Above  the  snow  clad  slopes,  a  gray  and  white  cloud  ia  formed 
in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  branching  tree,  which  at  length 
breaks  ofF  and  fioata  away.  Near  the  snow  line  of  the  volcano 
is  a  huge  mass  of  rock  called  the  Inca 'a  head,  said  to  have 
been  the  original  summit  of  the  mountain,  torn  off  and  hurled 
below  on  the  diky  of  the  execution  of  the  Inca,  ^  tabnallpai 
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Beyond  the  Pass  Ghasqai  is  the  charming  green  valley  Mach- 
achi  In  a  bowl  shaped  depression  entered  by  three  gateways, 
through  one  of  which  the  railroad  passes,  crossing  a  bridge 
over  the  Machangara  Kiver,  is  found  the  white,  but  red-roofed 
city,  the  capital  famed  as  lying  under  the  equator ;  it  ia  within 
a  quarter  of  &  degree. 

Quito.  Beautifully-  situated  among  the  mountains  at  an  alti- 
tude of  9600  feet,  Quito  enjoys  a  climate  as  delightful  as  the 
prospect.  In  former  days  travelers  have  united  their  admira- 
tion for  the  scenery  with  groans  over  the  accommodations  pro- 
vided. It  is  said  that  good  hotels  now  exist,  the  Boyal  Palace, 
the  Hotel  de  Paris,  Hotel  Americano,  and  Casa  Aznl.  The 
city  has  a  population  of  75,000,  including  many  charming  and 
cultivated  Spanish  Americans,  and  more  Indians,  who  in  gay 
ponchos  of  orange  and  scarlet  are  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
ladies  in  smart  victorias,  the  gentlemen  in  frock  coats  and 
silk  hata,  the  ofiSeers  in  dress  aniforms,  and  the  throng  of 
mules,  horses,  donkeys,  and  llamas,  frequently  crowding  the 
streets. 

On  the  principal  plaza  are  handsome  government  and  munic- 
ipal buildings,  the  cathedral,  and  the  bishop's  palace.  Amoi^ 
many  beautiful  churches  and  convents  is  the  Jesaits'  church, 
the  interior  superb  iu  scarlet  and  genuine  gold,  and  its  choir 
singers  imported  tram  Europe.  Quito,  too,  has  one  of  the 
prettiest  theatres  in  South  America,  which  ia  saying  more 
than  yon  might  imagine,  if  this  is  your  first  call  on  that  con- 
tinent. The  temperature  of  Quito  averaging  60°,  ranging 
from  50°  to  70°  only,  is  comfortable  enough  to  make 
exercise  desirable,  and  variety  is  easily  attained.  A  half 
day's  journey  will  bring  one  to  a  deep  sultry  valley  with 
tropicfJ  v^jetation;  hence  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table is  in  the  mu-ket.  Or  four  hours  wiU  take  one  to 
a  region  of  eternal  frost  And  thither  every  one  should  go,  for 
from  the  top  of  Mt  Pichincba,  16,000  feet,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  Qnito,  may  be  had  a  splendid  view  of  twenty  snow- 
dad  peaks,  from  16,000  to  20,000  feet  iu  height. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
ON  THE  WAY  TO  CALLAO 

On  board  ship  at  the  Balboa  docbs,  recently  enlarged  by 
the  United  States  Government,  tbe  siirronndings  at  high  tide 
are  beautifol.  On  three  Bides  are  green  wooded  hills,  some 
of  -which  might  almost  be  dignified  as  mountains.  The  wide 
stream  coming  down  at  the  northwest  is  the  Pacific  entrance 
to  the  GanaL  Below  are  pretty  islands  to  one  of  which,  Naos, 
the  breakwater,  three  and  a  quarter  miles  long,  will  extend. 
At  low  tide,  when  the  water  has  fallen  18  feet,  as  it  does  twice 
in  the  twenty-foor  hoars,  an  ugly  expanse  of  fiats  is  visible  on 
each  aide  of  the  channel  Should  one  spend  the  night  here, 
he  may  be  so  fortnnate  as  to  see  the  sun  or  moon  rise,  not  set, 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean;  so  far  west  is  Panama  City  of  the 
western  shore  of  South  America,  at  least  of  Colombia,  for  the 
Isthmos  runs  east  and  west  instead  of  north  and  sou^ 

As  the  steamer  leaves  the  dock,  one  should  linger  in  the 
stem  of  the  vessel  to  look  back  at  the  charmii^;  picture. 
Thus  standing  and  gazing  rearwards,  the  city  of  Panama  will 
soon  appear  on  the  right,  finely  sitoated  on  a  promontory  vrith 
vrater  on  three  sidea,  thus  with  excellent  opportunities  for 
drainage,  and  now  as  healthy  a  city  as  may  be  found  in  the 
Torrid  Zone,  sorpassing  in  this  p^ticnlar  many  of  those  in 
temperate  dimes. 

^e  Peaceful  Ocean  vrill  gently  "  Bock  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep"  and  the  voyage  will  be  a  pleasure.  Formerly  ten  days 
to  Callao,  it  is  now  six  or  seven.  The  weather  is  warm,  vrith 
summer  clothes  in  order,  probably  until  Paita  is  reached; 
80  warm  that  enthusiasts  only  will  care  for  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  deck  golf,  yet  not  uncomfortably  hot.  The  cross- 
ing of  the  equator  is  made  without  ceremony:  even  with 
careful  inqoiry  it  is  difBcult  to  ascertain  just  when  the  eqni- 
Doetial  line  is  passed.    The  Pole  star  has  vanished,  yet  in 
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our  Bummer  months  a  part  of  the  constellatioii  of  the  Dipper, 
still  above  the  horizon,  may  be  recognized  far  down  the  coast 
With  no  sight  of  land  for  three  days,  there  will  be  time 
on  this  tranquil  sea  to  bnuh  np  oar  Spanish,  or  if  we  have 
none  to  bmsh,  at  least  to  pick  up  a  few  words  and  phrases. 
Or  there  is  opportunity  for  a  brief  review  of  South  Amer- 
ican history'.  Preecott  perchance  is  in  the  library,  or  other 
books,  historical  or  descriptive,  of  the  varioos  eoontriea  to 
be  visited.  That  we  see  only  what  we  are  prepared  to  see 
is  an  old  saying,  as  true  ol  South  America  as  of  Europe. 
A  slight  knowledge  of  South  American  history  and  of  present 
conditions  will  illumine  the  journey,  increasing  both  pleasure 
and  profit.  A  course  of  reading  at  home  and  s  little  atndy  of 
Spanish  will  bring  infinit«  reward.  For  those  who  have  neg- 
lected this,  brief  aJluBioiiB  to  facts  of  history,  geography,  ete., 
:tFilI  be  scattered  here  and  there. 

A  Bir  or  HisiCAT 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Incaa  and  of  the  oooqaest  of  Pern 
by  Pizarro,  bat  a  few  particnlars  of  the  remai^ble  aabjngation  of 
a  great  people  will  here  be  recalled.  As  early  ob  1524  Francisco 
Pizarro,  incited  by  nimoiB  at  Panama  of  a  conntry  at  the  BonOi 
morvellonslT  rich  in  gold,  for  the  parpoee  of  exploration  only, 
made  his  first  expedition  to  Pern.  Landing  at  Tumbea  on  the 
south  ehore  of  the  Oulf  of  Qnayaqnil,  he  fonnd  an  opulent  city, 
whence  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Tnijillo.  Satisfied  fay 
this  Teconnoissonce  as  to  the  great  wealth  of  the  coontry,  be  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Spain  to  procure  royal  warrant  for  the  m- 
vosion.  This  gained  he  set  out  from  Panama  in  January,  1531, 
upon  his  extraordinary  career  of  oonqueat.  Partners  in  his  sd- 
veutore  were  Diego  de  AJmagro  and  a  priest,  Heniondo  de  Luque. 

Again  landing  at  Tombes  he  advanced  overland  southward  and 
in  a  fertile  valley  foonded  the  present  dty  of  Piura.  8ome  moatfas 
were  here  passed,  a  vain  delt^  for  leinfoTaeinentB;  Pizarro  mean- 
while learning  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Inca  prineea,  the 
brotheiB  Atahoallpa  and  Hnqscar,  and  that  the  former,  victorious, 
was  now  with  a  large  retinue,  ten  days'  JDomey  from  Piura,  at  the 
town  of  Cojamarca  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  the  baths. 

To  attempt  the  conqnest  of  a  great  empire  with  an  army  of  lees 
than  200  men  seenifl  preposterous  indeed,  bat  the  bold,  one  would 
Bay  insane,  Pizarro,  had  he  not  succeeded,  at  length  set  out  with 
180  men,  67  of  whom  were  cavalry.    However,  these  last  were 
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equivalent  to  a  tni^^  host;  for  horses,  never  before  seen  in  this 
eonntry,  atmck  terror  to  the  stoutest  hearts.  It  was  a  hard  march 
acroBB  the  desert,  then  up  over  the  great  eoaet  range  o£  the  Andes 
down  to  the  longitudinal  vaU^  in  which  Gajamaroa  is  situated. 
On  the  way  they  were  met  hy  measengers  bearing  royal  gifts,  with 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  powerful  ruler  of  this  immense  anpire. 
Through  narrow  defiles  where  a  large  force  might  easily  have  beoi 
annihilated,  the  little  army  was  permitted  to  march  in  safely. 
Upwards  in  bitter  cold  and  rarefied  air  th^  toiled  to  a  height  of 
12,000  feet  or  more  until  they  looked  down  upon  a  beautiful  valley, 
a  proepenHiB  city,  and  the  camp  of  a  great  army. 

With  bold  faces  if  quakiug  hearts  they  descended,  November  16, 
1532,  to  the  ci^  which  they  found  deserted ;  that  better  accommoda- 
tions, it  was  raid,  mif^t  be  furnished  to  the  distinguished  guests. 
The  next  day,  accepting  the  invitation  of  Pizarro  that  he  should 
dine  with  him,  Atahoallpa  with  a  large  retinue,  unarmed,  came  in 
royal  state  to  the  Plazs.  In  place  of  the  eourteons  greeting  from 
Pizarro  which  was  here  due,  a  priest,  Father  Valverde,  came  for- 
ward. Having  enpounded  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion be  thereupon  demanded  the  Inca's  allegiance  to  the  Pope  and 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  Upon  Atahuallpa's  indignant  rejection 
of  this  piece  of  bold  and  insolent  presumption,  Yalverde  called  on 
Pizarro  to  make  an  assault.  The  signal  was  given,  gone  boomed,  the 
cavalry  charged  upon  the  defenseless  throng.  Instead  of  the  hos- 
pitality that  had  been  proffered  there  was  a  scene  of  terrible 
slau^ter.  The  Inca  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  after  which  a  ran- 
som was  arranged.  The  collection  for  this  purpose  of  more  than 
$15,000,000  worth  of  gold  dishes,  plate^  and  other  objects  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  act  of  perfidy.  Accused  of  various  crimes,  Ata- 
buallpa,  instead  of  being  released,  was  condemned  to  be  bnmed  at 
the  stake;  or  if  be  wonld  consent  to  embrace  Christianity  to  have 
the  easier  death  of  strangnlation.  This  be  chose.  Thus  the  courtly 
mmarch  of  this  highly  civilized  empire,  one  of  the  first  on  that  con- 
tinrait  to  be  baptized  (revolting  mockery)  into  the  Christian  futh, 
was  ignominious^  put  to  death  after  the  most  shameless  betrayal  of 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  the  most  brutal  treaeheiy,  to  be  found  on 
tbe  pages  of  history. 

liius  was  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Peru.  The  Inoa  exe- 
cuted, his  bumble  subjects  made  but  little  and  sporadic  resistanoe. 
Cozco,  the  capital  city,  was  visited  and  stripped  of  many  of  its 
treasures.  For  tbe  ctmciliEtion  of  the  populace,  Uanoo,  a  younger 
brother  of  Atahuallpa,  was  crowned ;  but  the  real  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  Pizarro's  brothers. 

Franeaeo  then  descended  to  the  eoast  and,  on  Januaiy  6,  1536^ 
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fonnded  on  the  banks  of  the  Rimac,  a  capital  which  he  named  City 
of  the  Kings  in  honor  of  the  Epiphany,  althou^  Lima,  a  coiruption 
of  Bimae,  is  the  title  by  which  it  has  been  called.  Such  a  beginning 
was  naturally  followed  by  a  period  of  dissensions  and  mnrders, 
which  lasted  twenty  years.  For  nearly  three  centuries  a  Spanish 
Viceroy  ruled  over  the  country,  until  in  1824,  at  Ayaoncho  on  the 
highlands  of  Pern,  the  last  battle  of  independence  was  fought,  the 
whole  of  South  America  was  liberated  from  the  domination  of  Spain, 
and  the  realms  of  the  Inca  became  free  to  develop  a  new  ciTilization. 

Panama  to  8aia,verrj.  For  three  days  after  leaving 
Panama  the  ship  is  out  of  sight  of  land,  which  is  again  ap- 
proached near  the  northern  extremity  of  Peru,  This  coast 
is  unlike  that  of  an;  other  cotmtry  in  the  world,  to  the  onini- 
tiated  presenting  a  series  of  surprises.  The  first  is  the  climate, 
which  in  the  Torrid  Zone  one  naturally  expects  to  be  hot,  at 
least  at  sea  leveL  On  the  East  Coast  of  South  America  this 
is  the  ease,  but  not  on  the  West  after  reaching  Peru.  Pan- 
ama, Colombia,  and  Ecuador  have  ordinary  tropical  weather, 
continuous  heat  with  plenty  of  rain  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Pern  is  in  striking  contrast.  From  Faita,  5°  south  of  the  u 
equator,  throughout  the  jooniey  of  1200  miles  along  the  coast, 
all  within  the  tropics,  the  weather  is  so  cool  at  least  half  of 
the  year  that  exercise  is  a  pleasure,  while  wraps  and  steamer 
rugs  are  frequently  desirable.  Of  this  moderate  temperature 
the  chief  cause  is  the  Antarctic  or  Humboldt  current,  which 
flows  along  the  coast  from  the  South  Polar  regions  until,  at 
Point  Parina,  the  western  extremity  of  Sonth  America,  it 
meets  a  hot  stream  and  both  tnm  westward  across  the  Pacific. 
The  proximity  to  the  sea  of  the  lofty  range  of  the  Andes  also 
contributes  to  the  coolness. 

Another  surprising  phenomenon  is  the  barren  shore.  The 
entire  coast  for  2000  miles,  from  Tmabea,  to  Coquimbo  in 
Chile,  is  a  genuine  desert,  save  where,  at  considerable  inter- 
vals, the  fifty-eight  streams  in  Pern,  coming  down  from  the 
mountains,  afford  opportunity  for  irrigation.  The  lack  of 
verdure  Jn  Peru  is  not  occasioned  by  the  character  of  the  soil ; 
it  arises  simply  from  the  absence  of  rain. 

Paita.  The  fourth  morning  after  leaving  Panama  the  ship 
ia  likely  to  be  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Paita,  having  passed 
in  the  ni^^t  the  more  northern  Peruvian  shore.    Otherwise 
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one  mi^t  from  a  distance  perceive  near  Point  Parina  the 
pipes  and  derricks  of  many  oU  wells.  For  the  petroleum  in- 
dnjBtry  is  important  in  Pern.  In  this  Department,  Piura,  the 
oil  regions  cover  an  area  as  large  as  Holland.  It  is  said  that 
the  petroleum  is  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  having 
little  parafBoe  and  no  odor ;  that  the  kerosene  gives  a  better 
light,  and  that  the  crude  oil  may  be  employed  as  fuel  after 
merely  standing  a  few  days  in  the  open  air.    For  the  last  toi 

-  years  the  oil  has  been  thus  used  in  the  locomotives  of  the 
Oroya  Bailway ;  it  is  now  similarly  employed  on  the  Peruvian 
steamers.  There  is  a  great  field  for  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  this  and  other  districts  of  the  countiy. 

After  several  days  on  board  ship  most  of  the  passei^rs 
improve  the  opportcnity  of  going  ashore.  The  regular  fare 
as  at  other  porta  is  forty  centavos  (twenty  cents)  each  way 
for  each  person.    Paita  is  a  curious  place,  a  small  village,  yet 

■^  the  third  port  in  Peru  in  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports, 
serving  a  considerable  district  including  the  city  of  Piura, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railroad  of  standard  gauge. 
The  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  bamboo,  set  perpendicularly, 
some  overspread  with  plaster  often  partly  peeled  off,  others 
destitute  of  covering.  Climbing  the  hills  back  of  the  town 
you  will  perceive  a  genuine  desert;  in  the  dtetance  fringed 
t^  low  mountains.  "Paita,"  said  the  Captain  on  my  first 
Toyage  in  1903,  "is  the  dryest  place  on  earth."  From  its 
appearance  I  was  not  inclined  to  dispute  the  fact,  but  having 
heard  that  it  rains  there  once  in  seven  years  and  in  Iquique 
not  at  all  I  inquired  bow  this  might  be.  "That  is  ea^," 
replied  the  Captain.  "  In  Iquique  there  are  heavy  dews,  here 
nothing,  and  now  it  has  skipped  one  shower  and  it  is  aJmost 
fourteen  years  mnce  it  has  rained."  This  was  no  idle  jest. 
The  drought  continued  until  February,  1910,  when  there  was 
a  heavy  shower,  the  first  in  nineteen  years.  There  are  no 
wells,  hence  all  water  is  brought  by  rail  and  sparingly  used ; 
therefore  there  is  no  green.  The  town  of  Piura,  on  tiie  con> 
trary,  60  miles  distant,  is  in  an  irrigated  valley  where  the 

■-  finest  cotton  is  a  staple  production  and  where  new  irrigation 
canals  are  increasing  the  possibilities  for  agriculture.    A  few 
miles  farther  is  Catacaos,  where  half  of  the  20,000  inhabitants  "- 
are  engaged  in  Tnajring  the  260,000  Panama  hats  here  annually 
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prodnced.  While  Ecuador  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  indD8ti7, 
hats  may  be  purchased  at  Paita  to  better  adTautoge  than  at 
GnayaqtiiL  The  natives  who  come  on  board  ship  bring 
Tarioos  articles  for  sale,  paroquets,  mocking-birds,  fmit,  pot- 
tery, ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  the  Panama  hats.  These 
of  good  quality  niay  be  purchaaed  at  from  $2.00  to  $12  or 
(15  gold,  the  latter  of  the  Monte  Christo  quality,  all  at  about 
one-fonrth  of  the  price  commonly  asked  for  a  similar  article 
in  New  York.  The  best  are  rarely  found  in  the  United  States 
at  any  price. 

Some  day  Paita  with  its  excellent  harbor  will  become  a 
port  of  great  importance.  A  railroad  400  miles  long  is  planned 
and  has  been  surveyed  to  Melendez  on  the  Maranon,  the  larger 
of  the  two  rivera  (the  other,  the  Ucayali)  oniting  to  form  the 
Amazon.  Croesii^;  the  Andes  in  one  of  its  lowest  sections, 
where  a  short  tunnel  at  5000  feet  altitude  will  serve  instead 
of  the  long  ones,  above  10,000  and  15,000  feet,  throu^^  the 
mountains  farther  south,  this  road  will  bring  the  rubber  coun- 
try in  the  neighborhood  of  Iquitos,  the  chief  port  on  the  upper 
Amazon,  within  two  weeks  of  New  York,  instead  of  the  four 
or  five  weeks  by  way  of  Pari.  On  this  route,  too,  are  said  to 
be  millions  of  tons  of  iron,  as  well  as  coal  and  other  minerals. 

Oa  leaving  Paita,  if  not  before,  the  tourist  will  be  likely 
to  feel  the  need  of  heavier  underwear.  The  air  in  winter  is 
damp  and  chilly.  The  temperature  in  my  cabin  was  60". 
At  this  season  clouds  generally  conceal  the  sun,  making  a 
gloomy  sea,  and  the  little  patches  of  blue  sky  are  small. 

Etta,  the  next  port,  161  miles  farther  south,  the  ship  is 
likely  to  reach  the  next  morning.  Ad  iron  pier  2000  feet 
long  is  noticeable,  though  a  good  distance  away.  CsUao  is  tiie 
only  seaport  below  Panama  having  docks  which  may  he 
approached  by  large  ships.  The  slope  of  the  beaches  is  so 
gradual  that  even  for  the  use  of  the  lighters  long  piers  are 
necessary.  Eten  has  an  especially  poor  anchorage,  an  open 
roadstead  where  there  is  often  a  moderate  swell,  so  that  the 
passiz^  traveler  seldom  goes  ashore.  Frequently  passengers 
must  be  taken  on  board  by  means  of  a  sort  of  barrel  or  hogs- 
head destitute  of  one  side.  One  person  sits,  another  stands 
on  the  edge.  Thus  they  are  raised  with  windlass,  chain,  and 
ptdley,  and  gently  deposited  on  deck. 
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Paoasmayo,  34  miles  lartlier,  is  nsnallr  Tisited  the  same 
day.    This  is  quite  a  town  with  a  railroad  numii^  85  miles  •■ 
□p  country,  some  day  to  be  prolonged  to  Cajamarca,  now 
rather  difficult  of  access. 

Tba  coast  presents  for  the  most  part  a  stady  in  hroffm, 
diversified  by  occasional  patches  of  green,  the  size  of  which 
Taries  with  that  of  the  stream  coming  down  from  the  monn- 
taina  and  the  extent  of  irrigation  in  the  valley.  The  great 
monntaiu  range  is  snrprisingly  near  the  sea.  There  are 
indeed  foothilla,  and  in  the  northern  and  southern  sections  of 
Pern,  back  of  the  high  bluffs  which  generally  line  the  coast, 
a  plain  stretches  away  to  lofty  mountains.  These,  however, 
are  near  enough  to  be  always  in  sight  if  it  were  not  for  another 
peculiarity  of  this  rainless  coast,  the  low  clouds  or  mist  which 
too  often  conceal  or  obscure  them.  Along  the  central  portion 
of  Pern  beginning  with  Salaverry,  the  mountains  come  down 
to  the  shore  in  many  bold  headlands  and  are  sometimes  ao 
disposed  as  to  present  an  appearance  of  several  ranges  of 
varying  altitudes,  the  rearmost,  a  frownii^  almost  perpen- 
dicular black  w^  which,  back  of  Chimbote  and  Samanco, 
rises  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  15,000  to  18,000  feet  > 
Barely,  a  anow-crowned  summit  is  there  seen  peeping  over  a 
depression  in  the  Black  Range,  the  north  peak  of  the  great 
-  Huascardn,  21^12  feet  above  the  sea,  first  ascended  in  1908 
by  Miss  Annie  S.  Peck  with  two  Swiss  guides.  At  present 
Hnascar4n  is  called  the  second  highest  measured  mountain  in 
America,  bat  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  climb  than  Aconcagua, 
now  holding  first  place.  Had  one  a  clear  view  of  these  great 
ranges,  the  voy^e  to  the  mountain  lover  would  be  of  real 
fascination.  As  it  is,  the  long  halts  at  the  various  ports  to 
discharge  and  receive  freight  become  a  trifle  monotonoos. 
Possibly,  after  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  there  will  be  throt^^ 
service  with  direct  express  to  Callao  from  Panama. 
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CHAPTER  m 

SALATEIUIT— CHAN  CHAN— CHDIBOTB— 
THE  HDAHiAS  VALLEY 

SalavMry,  €6  miles  from  Pacasmayo,  is  oattally  reached 
diiring  the  night  At  this  port  a  tev  toorists  may  be  tempted 
to  duembark,  perhaps  with  two  objects  in  view ;  one  to  visit 
the  ancient  city  of  Chan  Chan,  the  flourishing  city  of  Tmjillo, 
^  and  the  great  sugar  plantations  of  the  valley ;  tiie  other,  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  to  the  caletero  boat,  in  order  to 
land  at  Chimbote  or  Samanco,  thence  to  visit  the  Hnailaa  Val- 
ley to  admire  its  magnificent  scenery,  inclnding  the  peerless 
Hoascar&tt.  By  taMng  at  Panama  the  Sunday  steamer  (fort- 
nightly) of  the  Peruvian  Line,  one  may  land  at  Chimbote  or 
Samanco  without  change. 

Salaverry,  with  one  or  two  hundred  hoosea  on  the  desert 
shore,  is  a  port  merely,  near  a  bold  blnff  which  helps  to  make 
a  fair  harbor.  A  great  quantity  of  sugar  from  the  Chieama 
and  Santa  Catalina  Valleys  is  the  chief  export. 

lynjillo,  eight  miles  by  rail  from  the  harbor,  is  a  pret^  city 
^  of  10,000  people.  Founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535  near  the  mined 
capital  of  the  Orand  Chimu,  it  is  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
of  Peruvian  cities.  First  among  these  to  proclum  independ- 
ence, December  22,  1820,  the  Department  received  from 
L  Bolivar  the  name  La  Idbertad  Tmjillo  possesses  a  pretty 
shaded  plaza,  fashionable  for  the  evening  promenade,  several 
convents,  and  interesting  churches,  one  of  which,  the  San 
Augustin,  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  excellent  carving 
and  rich  gilding  of  the  pulpit  and  high  altar.  It  has  a  hos- 
pital, a  university,  a  club,  a  hippodrome,  a  theater,  and  three 
daily  papers;  also,  most  important  to  the  traveler,  a  respect- 
able  but  far  from  luxurious  hotel  providing  rooms,  while  fair 
meals  may  be  procured  at  a  Chinese  restaurant  close  by. 

Sugar  Estates.  Well  worth  a  visit  are  the  splendid  sugar 
■  estates  up  the  Chicams  Valley,  Cata  Grande,  Botna,  CartaviOt 
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aod  others.  The  first,  an  hoar  by  rail  from  Trujillo,  is  said  ^ 
to  be  the  largest  sugar  plantatiou  la  the  world,  containing  a 
total  popnlation  of  11,000,  one-fovirth  of  which  is  engaged  in 
labor  in  the  fields  or  mills.  This  valley,  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Grand  Chimn  supported  a  great  population,  was  in  the 
•^last  century  almost  a  barren  desert  np  to  1873,  when  a  German 
visiting  the  vall^  discovered  the  ancient  irrigating  canal, 
bonght  up  land,  and  soon  made  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 

^  This  valley  prodaces  more  sugar  than  the  entire  island  of 
Porto  Bico,  sugar  of  the  finest  quality.  In  the  temperate, 
equable  climate,  the  cane  all  along  the  coast  matures  early,  is 
unusually  rich  in  sugar,  and  may  be  ent  all  the  year  around,  t^ 
It  may  be  raised  at  a  pt«fit  if  sold  at  1%  cents  a  pound.  The 
estates  have  the  best  of  machinery,  and  expert  managers 
who  employ  the  latest  and  the  most  approved  methods. 
Churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  are  provided.  The  dweUiugs 
of  the  proprietors  and  superintendents  contain  most  of  the 
conveniences  and  loxories  of  modem  life,  including  tele- 
phones.   The  annual  e:q)ort  of  sugar  from  Salaveny  amounts 

t.  to  50,000  tons,  and  from  Hnanchacho  near  by  to  half  as  much 
more.  Within  30  miles  of  Salaverry  are  also  rich  copper  and 
Bilver  mines,  far  more  accessible  than  those  on  the  plateau 
region  above,  and  with  a  more  agreeable  eUmate.  Their  de- 
velopment on  a  lai^  scale  will  not  long  be  delayed. 

Ohan  Ohan.  The  tourist  who  is  not  a  possible  investor  or 
looking  after  commercial  interests  may  rather  turn  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  great  ruins  north  of  Tmjillo  on  the  road  to  the 
small  seaport,  Huanchacbo.  Every  one  interested  in  an- 
tiquities should  visit  the  ruins  of  Chan  Chan,  the  largest  and 

'^  most  important  of  the  dead  cities  on  our  western  coast    For 

a  good  pedestrian  it  is  a  moderate  walk  from  Tmjillo,  though 

a  horse  may  well  serve  the  majori^.    Here  the  Grand  Chima 

/  once  ruled  over  the  twenty  northern  valleys  of  the  Peruvian 

^  coast,  from  Tumbes  on  the  north  to  Supe,  well  towards  the 

Bimac  valley  on  the  south.    Here  was  a  civilization  entirely 

distinct  from  that  of  the  Incas,  unhappily  overthrown  by  them  >- 

some  four  generations  before  the  Conquest  by  Fizarro.    A 

/  futile  plain  90  miles  long  was  watered  from  three  rivers  by 

^A  remarkable  system  of  irrigation.    An  aqueduot  tappii^  the  . 

Kochi  Biverhigh  up  in  the  mountains  carried  water  aerosB  the 
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valley  oq  an  embankment  60  feet  high.  Remains  of  a  great 
reservoir  between  Trujillo  and  Casa  Qrande  indicate  a  capacity 
■■/'  of  two  billion  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  eily  itself,  open  to 
the  sea,  was  protected  on  the  east  from  land  invaders  by  a 
thick  and  lofty  wall  extending  for  miles  along  its  borders. 
That  it  was  at  last  compelled  to  saccnmb  to  the  Incas  is  believed 
to  be  becaose  these  succeeded  in  diverting  the  water  supply. 

The  site  of  Chan  Chan,  once  probably  the  largest  city  in 
the  New  World,  with  an  area  of  fifty  or  sixty  aqaare  miles,  is 
now  a  melancholy  spectacle.  [What  ruthless  destruction  has 
been  wrought!  What  loss  to  the  human  race,  through  the 
overthrow  of  ancient  civilization,  again  and  again  followed  by 
relapses  into  partial  or  complete  barbarism  and  toilsome  prog- 
ress upward !  Will  people  ever  learn  to  moderate  their  greed 
for  wealth  and  power,  and  suffer  others  to  dwell  in  peace  after 
their  own  fashion  I 

For  a  cursory  or  careful  inspection  of  the  ruins  a  guide 
should  be  employed,  as  wandering  at  random  one  may  miss 
or  fail  to  understand  the  most  important  remains.  In  the 
labyrinth  of  walls  with  various  enclosures  containing  numer- 
ous buildings,  an  immense  moond  is  an  occasional  feature. 
One  built  of  stone  and  rubble,  150  feet  high,  called  Obispo, 
covers  an  area  of  500  square  feet.  To  the  casual  observer 
the  design  would  not  be  obvious.  Originally  the  mounds  were 
in  terraces,  upon  which  buildings  were  erected  with  various 
passages  leading  to  store  rooms  or  burial  chambers  in  the  in- 
terior. With  gardens  aroimd  their  base  a  splendid  effect 
must  have  been  created.  The  Spaniards  early  searched  these 
mounds  for  treasure,  with  great  success.  From  one  called 
the  Toledo  three  million  dollars  are  said  to  have  been  taken ; 
from  the  entire  city  $15,000,000.  A  broad  lower  mound 
proved  to  be  a  cemetery,  where  in  niches  were  found  mum- 
mies in  elaborate  garments  of  fine  cotton  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver.  In  the  center  is  a  structure  doubtless  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  funeral  rites. 

The  great  palace  of  the  Chimu  enclosed  a  large  hall  100  by 
5214  feet.  Its  walls,  containing  a  series  of  niches,  were  covered 
between  with  stucco  relief  work  in  arabesque  patterns.  Two 
structures  of  unusual  form  are  believed  to  be  factories.  Ar- 
ranged around  a  square  which  had  a  reservoir  in  the  center 
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vera  twenty-two  recesaea,  probably  for  shopa  Opening  on 
smaller  conrtB  and  passages  were  one  hundred  and  elev^i 
roomB,  probably  workshops  for  artificers  in  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze,  and  for  designers,  dyers,  potters,  and  weavers.  "Won- 
derfal  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  found,  fine 
textile  fabrics,  and  most  remarkable,  the  potteiy,  white,  black, 
and  pale  red,  which  in  immense  quantities  has  been  taken 
.  from  the  mounds  called  huacas,  a  name  applied  also  to  the 
objects.  On  the  various  specimens  of  this  ceramic  ware  is 
portrayed  every  kind  of  Gdx,  bird,  mammal,  and  fruit,  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  also  human  beings,  some  in  por- 
traits, others  as  caricatures.  There  are  groups  engaged  in 
war  dances,  in  harvesting,  and  in  other  occupationa.  Some 
specimens  of  the  pottery  are  said  to  be  equal  to  any  which  has 
been  fashioned,  from  the  best  days  of  ancient  Greece  up  to 
the  present  time.  Near  the  banks  of  the  river  Muchi  at  the 
south,  stood  a  temple  to  the  moon  called  Si  An,  where  im- 
portant rel^ous  ceremonies  and  processions  took  place. 

Evidently  the  Grand  Chimn  was  a  powerful  monarch  with 
a  magnificent  court,  mling  over  subjects  who  lived  in  comfort. 
Their  language,  Mochiea,  is  little  bown,  as  the  race  is  prac- 
tically extinct.  When  conquered  liy  tiie  Incas  they  were  • 
neither  destrc^ed  nor  robbed  of  all  their  wealth.  It  was 
Pizarro  and  his  followers  who,  though  amazed  at  the  greatness  " 
and  beauty  of  the  edifices,  wantonly  robbed  and  persecuted 
the  inhabitants  until  the  country  was  laid  waste.  The  people 
and  their  civilization  vanished  and  were  foi^tten.  The 
language,  wholly  different  from  the  Quichna,  gives  no  bint  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  people.  Neither  does  tradition  lighten 
the  mystery,  nor  their  art,  which  relates  wholly  to  their  en- 
vironment, though  betraying  some  similarity  to  Mayo  works. 
An  exhaustive  study  of  the  language  and  of  the  srdueo- 
logical  remains  is  required  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  this 
Temarkable  people  whose  ancestors  ara  believed  to  have  dwelt 
here  long  before  the  Christian  Era. 

Hoclbe.  Between  the  city  of  Trojillo  and  the  port  Salaveny 
is  an  Indian  town  called  Moche,  the  inhabitants  of  which  may 
be  remnants  of  this  old  race.  They  wear  a  distinctive  dren, 
are  proud  of  their  unmixed  lineage,  and  do  not  intermarry 
with  others.    The  costume  of  the  women,  merely  a  chemise 
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with  &  piece  of  dark  bine  clotli  wrapped  aronnd  the  body  and 
faatened  at  the  waist,  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  Moche,  is  not 
allowed  in  Tmjillo. 

Continning  from  Salaveriy  by  ezpreas  steamer,  one  arrives 
the  day  following  at  Callao,  a  twenty-two  hours'  run. 

Ohimbote  and  the  Hnailaa  Valley.  The  tourist  who  derares 
to  behold  the  wonderful  scenery  of  the  Huailas  Valley  and 
magnificent  Huasearfin,  Hurely  repaying  a  little  trouble,  at 
present  transfers  at  Salaverry  to  the  weekly  caletero  boat  for 
Chimbote  or  Samanco,  unless  he  has  sailed  in  the  Sunday 
Peravian  steamer.     With  the  completion  of  the  railway  to 

ly  Car&z  and  beyond,  promised  within  a  year  or  two  (as,  alas  1 
since  1906),  Chimbote  will  doubtless  become  a  primary  port, 
receiving  calls  from  the  express  steamers.  When  this  happens, 
no  one  sboold  omit  the  delightful  railway  journey  of  135  miles 

^  to  Yungay,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Huascarfin.  At  the  mo- 
ment, the  trip  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  robust  travder,  as  the 
three  or  four  days'  horseback  ride  into  the  valley  involves 
no  hardship,  save  fatigue  to  those  unwonted  to  such  jour- 
neys, 
r  The  harbor  of  Chimbote,  by  some  called  the  finest  on  the 
entire  West  Coast  below  Panama,  is  practically  landlocked 
by  a  peninsula  and  several  islands.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
S6  square  miles,  without  a  single  rock  below  its  placid  surface. 
The  usual  pier  extends  from  a  sandy  beach  which  affords 
splendid  bathing  facilities;  but  docks,  approachable  by  the 
largest  ships,  could  be  arranged  on  one  of  the  islands,  which 
a  bridge  across  a  200-yard  channel  would  easily  connect  with 
the  main  land.  The  American  capitalist,  Henry  Meiggs,  the  i^ 
prime  mover  in  the  construction  of  the  South  and  Central 
Peruvian  Railways,  bad  the  foresight  in  the  early  seventiea 
to  perceive  the  great  business  possibilities  of  the  Chimbote 
harbor,  and  planned  the  railway  from  Chimbote  up  the 
valley  of  the  Santa  River  and  along  the  Huailas  Valley  to 
Huarfiz,  167  miles.    A  b^inning  was  made,  the  road  bed 

t  was  constructed  for  80  miles,  the  rails  were  laid  for  60,  when 
the  Chilian  war  broke  out.  The  invaders,  having  captured 
Chimbote,  carried  off  the  rolling  stock  and  supplies,  and  de- 
stroyed whatever  could  not  be  removed.  After  the  close  of 
the  war,  Peru  being  bankrupt,  the  project  remained  for  some 
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years  in  abeyance,  during  which  time  the  road  was  operated 
only  to  Tablones,  a  distance  of  35  miles.  Under  recent  cod- 
ceasions  some  work  has  been  accomplished  and  the  road  is 
sow  open  30  miles  farther.  It  is  expected  that  the  FemTian  ^^. 
Corporation,  at  present  in  control,  will  soon  complete  the  line 
to  Becnay,  a  little  beyond  Hnar&z,  when  better  accommoda- 
tions for  tourists  will  sorely  be  provided.  At  present  some 
of  the  towns  have  no  hotels  whatever,  while  in  others  those 
existing  are  very  poor.  Happily  the  residents  are  most  hos- 
pitable, and  strangers  with  letters  of  introduction,  or  in  some 
cases  without,  are  agreeably  entertained  by  some  of  the  best 
families.  Naturally,  vrith  better  facilities  for  travel  this  pleas- 
ant custom  will  cease.  At  Chimbote  the  small  and  poor  hotel 
where  I  stayed  in  1906,  if  not  already  enlarged  and  improved, 
will  donbtleBS  soon  be  superseded  by  a  more  adequate  establish- 
ment. Back  of  the  tovm,  together  with  a  mound  and  walls 
remaining  from  an  ancient  city,  are  vestiges  of  an  aqueduct,  '^ 
presumably  constructed  in  Chimu  days.  When  these  are  re- 
paired the  desert  plain  near  by,  which  bears  an  excellent  soil,  ^ 
will  be  fmitfol  enough  to  support  the  great  dty  laid  out 
by  Meiggs  and  expected  to  follow  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
TOfid.  This  project  was  originally  undertaken,  not  for  the  i 
purpose  of  conductii^  tourists  to  the  splendid  scenery  of  the 
Hnailaa  Talley,  nor  primarily  for  the  convenience  of  its  present 
large  population  and  the  export  of  its  agricultural  products. 
The  chief  value  of  the  railroad  lies  in  its  openii^  up  the  im- 
''  mense  coal  fields  of  the  region.  Aloi^  the  Santa_River  are 
millions  of  tons  of  excellent  coal,  which  some  persons  believed 
worthless,  because  it  is  chiefly  anthracite  and  semi-anthraoite,  1 
therefore  non-ooMng;  ignorant  of  tiie  fact  that  except  for 
smelting  purposes  it  is  more  valuable  than  soft  coal. 

This  railroad  has  an  advantage  over  the  others  leading  into 
the  interior,  in  being  able  to  follow  the  Santa  River  through 
a  ent  in  the  Coast  Range,  instead  of  climbing  15,000  feet  over 
it.  Thus  by  a  moderate  grade  it  will  reach  the  Huailas  Valley.  - 
A  serious  impediment  to  the  constmction  is  the  narrow  got^ 
through  the  mountains,  impracticable  even  for  a  pedestrian; 
yet  the  difficulty  will  soon  be  overcome.  After  ton  miles  on 
fhe  desert  the  road  passes  near  sugar  plantations  and  hacien- 
das.   The  region  of  coal  deposits  follows,  extending  through  - 
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the  mountain  range  and  np  the  two  lateral  valleTB  beyond,  the 
nortii  in  the  direction  of  Cajamarea,  the  soath,  the  Hnailas 
^  Valley,  to  Becoay.,  The  passage  of  the  sombre  gorge  will 
be  along  the  side  of  splendid  clifis  with  a  foaming  stream 
below,  a  continnoua  spectacle  of  snperb  grandenr.  Tnming 
scmth  into  the  Hnailas  Valley,  from  one  to  four  miles  wide, 

■^  the  traveler  has  the  White  Range  on  the  east,  tiie  Black  on 
the  west.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is  beantifol  with  green  fields 
of  alfalfa  and  vegetables,  with  vineyards,  fig  and  orange  trees, 
chirimoias,  and  other  tropical  and  sabtropical  fruits,  and  with 
hedges  of  fragrant  flowers :  above  are  roonded  hillsides  bear- 
ing the  grains,  green  or  golden,  of  temperate  dimes,  higher 
are  cliffs  either  gray  or  black,  and  on  the  east  white  peaks  of 
dazzlii^  splendor  rising  14,000,  16,000  feet  above  the  valley, 
which  itself  slowly  ascends  from  4000  to  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  lower  western  wall  attains  an  altitude  of  from 
15,000  to  18,000  feet  Travelers  may  always  disagree  as  to  the 
finest  acenery  in  the  world,  but  few  visitors  to  this  valley 
will  deny  that  it  is  nnsorpassed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  scenic  splendor  excelling  Chamonix,  in  mineral  riches  it 
rivals  the  Klondike;  for  on  both  sides,  the  mountains  are 
veined  with  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  as  well  as  the  more  use- 
ful if  plebeian  coal. 
HnaBoarfin.    Caraz,  a  pretty  town  with  a  delightful  climate 

,  at  an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Huandoy, 
21,000  feet,  while  Yungay,  at  S300  feet,  has  a  still  finer  loea- 

'  tion  on  the  lower  slope  of  Uie  great  B^uascwr&n,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  world's  mountains,  first  climbed  by  Julias  Peck 
on  her  sixth  attempt,  September  2, 1908,  in  company  with  two 
Swiss  guides,  her  earlier  efforts  being  rendered  abortive 
through  inability  to  provide  other  assistants  than  the  inexpen- 
sive  and  incompetent  natives.  In  recc^ition  of  this  remark- 
able ascent  to  a  summit  1500  feet  higher  than  Mt.  McKinley, 
Miss  Peck  was  presented  by  the  Government  of  Peru  with  a 
very  beautiful  gold  medal.  Of  the  twin  peaks,  the  north  waa 
the  summit  attained :  this,  according  to  later  measurement  b^ 
French  engineers,  has  an  altitude  of  21,8^2  feet;  the  south 
peak,  22,187  feet,  pronounced  by  the  guides  impossible  at  the 
time,  remains  for  some  other  mountaineer  to  conquer.  Other 
snow  moantains  a  little  lower,  of  varying  degrees  of  difficoltT', 
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afford  opportoDity  for  a  Dumber  of  first  ascents  of  20,000  feet 
and  upwards. 

The  tourist  who  is  not  a  monntain  climber  will  find  ample 
reward  for  his  journey  in  admiring  these  peaks  from  the 
valley.  He  shonld,  however,  take  a  few  horseback  rides, 
especially  one  from  Tmigay  through  the  Hanganuco  OorgOt  . 
by  which  there  is  a  freqtieiited  pass  between  Hnascar&n  and 
Hnandoy  to  the  moontainoaB  and  mineral  region  east  of  the 
.White  Bangs,  This  splendid  excnraion  may  be  made  in  a 
sii^le  day  from  Ynngay,  but  the  feeble,  or  the  novice  in  horse- 
back riding  may  prefer  to  spend  the  night  at  a  ranch  house 
at  the  east  end  of  the  goi^e,  perhaps  extending  the  excorsion 
some  distanco  beyond.  In  any  ease  provisions  sboald  be  taken 
from  Tnng^. 

After  a  pleasant  two  hours'  ride  over  the  green  foothills, 
one  enters  the  narrow  gorge  four  miles  long,  and  a  quarter  to 
a  half  mile  wide,  where  a  sablime  spectacle  is  presented. 
Practically  perpendicular  clifEs,  more  lofty  than  those  of  the 
Yosemite,  rise  on  either  bend,  until  at  the  center  of  the  gorge 
one  gazes  at  the  sheer  north  wall  of  Huascarin  towering  10,000 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  canon  which  itself  has  a  height  of 
12,000  feet.  On  the  left,  high  up  between  massive  triangular 
cliffs,  gleam  glaciers  of  the  sharper  Hnandoy,  almost  as  high 
as  the  snowy  coverlet  peering  over  the  edge  of  Huascar&n. 
A  beautiful  lake  half  a  mile  long,  near  the  center  occupies 
the  entire  floor  of  the  valley.  One  rides  along  the  pathway, 
in  places  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  others  supported  by 
tree  trunks,  where  a  horse's  stomble  mif^t  easily  precipitate 
his  rider  into  the  so-called  fathomless  lake  100  feet  below; 
but  the  excellent  horses  climb  veritable  stairs  with  ease,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  disquietude.  In  the  distant  fore- 
ground a  beautiful  snowclad  mountain  is  in  brilliant  contrast 
to  the  somber  and  awesome  surroundings.  A  second  lake 
follows;  a  silvery  waterfall  on  the  left  leaps  down  a  few 
thousand  feet  in  a  shimmering  shower  of  spray.  Beyond  the 
lakas  are  meadows,  then  the  ranch  house.  To  continue  thence 
to  the  south  to  behold  the  eastern  face  of  Huasear&a  and  other 
splendid  peaks  is  well  worth  the  sturdy  traveler's  while. 
At  least  the  Llanganuco  Gorge  should  be  traversed  by  every 
visitor  to  the  valley,  though  many  of  the  natives  of  Yungay 
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have  never  admired  its  grandeur,  as  many  residents  of  Boffiilo 
have  never  seen  Niagara  Falls.  Several  deUghtfol  valki  or 
rides  shoold  be  taken  to  the  hills  back  of  Tnngay,  and  to 
a  buttreas  of  the  Black  Range  opposite.  From  one  of  the 
former,  a  little  to  the  south,  may  be  had  the  finest  possible 
Tiev  of  the  motmtain.  A  pleasant  ride,  of  three  hoars 
each  way  (a  vhole  day  should  be  allowed  for  the  trip),  is  to 
the  gold  mine  Matarao  (10,000  feet),  above  the  village  of 
Mancos.  From  this  point  Hoascaria  may  be  climbed ;  or  one 
may  walk  up  to  the  snow  line  and  return  the  same  day,  if 
not  affected  by  the  altitude. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  railroad  the  touriBt  may  ad- 
Tentore  thither  by  riding  up  over  the  Black  Bange.  Without 
letters  of  introduction  to  hospitable  hosts,  one  should  write 
a  week  or  two  in  advance  to  the  steamship  agent  at  Samanco 
requesting  him  to  have  horses  ready  at  the  port,  since  none  may 
be  obtained  there.  One  may  ride  on  the  day  of  arrival  30 
miles  to  Moro  where  there  is  a  poor  hoteL  The  second  day 
one  may  proceed  to  Pamparom&a,  where  food  and  lodging  of  a 
sort  are  provided.  A  long  third  day's  ride  will  bring  one 
at  nightfall  to  Yungay.  From  the  altitode  of  14,700  feet  at 
the  top  of  the  pass  in  the  Black  Bange,  there  is  a  glorious 
picture  of  the  Cordillera  Blanca,  a  row  of  anowclad  giants  ex- 
tending  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  while 
a  gloomy  canon  close  in  front  leads  down  to  the  b^utiful 
valley.  A  truly  hardy  traveler  may  enjoy  pursuing  his  way  ( 
up  the  Huailas  Vall^  to  Hoar&z  and  on  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  j 
from  Tungay  a  ten  days*  journey;  either  by  way  of  Hn&nuco  ) 
in  the  montaHa  section  east  of  the  mountains,  or  by  Chiqui&n 
on  the  plateau  near  the  foot  of  another  splendid  peak. 
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CALIAO  TO  LDIA— mSTOBT 

OaDao.  The  harbor  of  G&Qao,  six  or  seTen  days  direct 
from  Panama,  in  contrast  to  the  ports  where  the  ship  has 
previooslf  called,  presents  an  attractive  picture.  If  the  ar< 
rival  is  in  the  early  evening  the  brilliant  and  extoisive  display 
of  %hts  indicates  a  considerable  city  and  a  wide  array  of  ship- 
ping. By  day  one  will  admire  the  varied  landscape,  the  busy 
docks  and  the  city  in  front,  the  verdure  of  the  Bimac  Valley  at 
the  left  with  its  scattered  enclosing  heights  often  partly  hid- 
den by  clouds,  and  the  contrasting  bluffs  of  the  islands  San 
Lorenao  and  Fronton  on  the  right,  which,  with  the  long  sandy 
bar  called  La  Ponta  extending  a  mile  ont  from  the  city, 
form  a  well  protected  harbor.  Of  the  few  sach  on  the  West 
Coast  this  alone  has  been  actively  atilized.  Unfortonately  the 
other  chief  commercial  ports  are  open  roadsteads.  In  1537, 
two  years  after  the  founding  of  lama,  a  city  was  established  at  *■ 
the  port,  where  soon  there  was  a  bo^  harbor,  with  vessels 
bringing  all  kinds  of  merchandise  from  Europe,  and  departing 
laden  with  rich  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver  and  a  few  other  prod- 
ucts. In  the  early  colonial  days  Callao  was  aeveral  times 
pillaged  by  pirates,  bat  later  suffered  a  far  greater  calamity, 
exceeding  the  recent  disasters  at  Valparaiso  and  San  Francisco, 
and  paralleled  only  hy  the  fate  of  Port  BoyaL  October  28, 
1746,  a  terrible  earthquake  occurred,  accompanied  by  a  tidal 
wave  which  engulfed  the  city,  destroying  all,  save  one  or  two, 
of  the  6000  inhabitants.  The  site  sank  beneath  the  ocean. 
The  present  city  was  rebuilt  to  the  north  of  the  earlier  settle- 
ment.  Many  diips  lie  at  anchor  in  its  harbor,  some  at  the 
docks,  others  ontaide:  sailing  vessels,  large  steamers,  both 
passei^r  and  freight,  a  half-dozen  men  of  war,  Peruvian, 
British,  perhaps  American,  the  last  probably  flying  the  only 
United  States  flag  visible.  Seldom  does  a  ship  awmch 
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the  docks  od  arrival,  and  not  at  all  if  its  stay  is  to  be 
short.  The  freight  is  discharged  into  l^hters,  the  passen* 
gers  with  their  baggage  into  rowboats.  As  the  water  ia  al- 
waya  smooth,  this,  though  inconvenient  and  an  additional 
expense,  is  no  great  hardship.  The  fare  to  the  shore  is 
40  centavos.  A  bargain  should  be  made  with  the  fletero, 
as  the  men  are  called  who  have  numbers  on  their  hats  in- 
dicating that  they  are  duly  licensed.  These  men  will  take 
charge  of  your  luggage,  large  pieces  and  small,  delivering  it 
safely  at  your  hotel  in  Lima.  They  are  likely  to  ask  double 
-what  it  is  worth,  not  in  comparison  with  New  York  prices, 
but  with  what  it  is  needful  to  pay.  The  Lima  Express  Com- 
pany has  a  fixed  tariff  of  1.50  soles  for  a  large  trunk,  80 
centavos  for  each  piece  of  band  baggage,  although  for  several 
a  reduction  may  be  made.  The  fignre  agreed  upon  shonld 
include  the  fee  for  taking  both  passengers  and  baggie,  except 
that  ihe  passenger  will  often  make  his  own  way  from  the 
dock  to  his  hotel  in  Lima.  Stipulation  should  be  made  for 
the  delivery  of  the  bafsage  within  two  or  three  hours,  Uiough 
it  may  then  arrive  much  later.  What  one  carries  one's  self 
shonld  not  be  counted.  If  undecided  what  hotel  to  patronize 
one  may  arrange  with  the  fletero  for  half  price  to  conduct  him 
and  to  transport  his  baggage  to  the  railway  station,  where  it 
may  be  checked  to  Lima.  Trains  every  half  hour,  fare  20  i 
ctvs.  Leavii^  it  at  the  station  Desamparados  in  Lima,  a 
block  from  the  principal  plaza,  the  tourist  may  look  about 
and  arrange  where  to  go.  Peraona  who  have  decided  in  ad- 
vance may  go  with  the  fletero  to  the  railway  station  or,  after 
passing  the  customs  examination  at  the  dock,  may  turn  to  the 
right,  then  left,  and  walk  a  block  or  so  to  the  electric  cars 
which  run  every  ten  minutes  to  Lima,  a  ride  of  about  twenty 
minutes  through  the  center  of  Callao,  and  along  a  broad  bou- 
levard to  the  larger  city  eight  miles  distant.  From  the  end 
of  the  line  in  Lima  it  is  a  walk  of  four  blocks  to  the  left  and 
one  to  the  right  to  the  Hotel  Maury ;  or  a  cab  may  be  taken 
(fare  for  one  or  two  persons,  40  centavos) ,  to  the  destination 
desired. 

The  tourist  on  landing  will  give  Callao  but  a  passing  glance, 
and  is  likely  to  return  only  to  embark  on  his  departure ;  but 
a  few  points  of  interest  may  be  mentioned.  A  floating.dry 
dock  belonging  to  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Company  will  re-'' 
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Mive  BhipB  of  7000  tons  mtbin  the  space  of  two  hours.  The 
ci^  is  of  foreign  aspect,  witb  buildings  of  one  or  two  stories. 
Noticeable  are  the  women  with  stands  of  strange  and  familiar 
fruits  and  other  edibles.  The  newsboys  seem  natural;  the 
^  electric  cars  are  of  the  best  qnalitjr,  some  with  compartments 
of  the  first  and  second  class,  with  prices  to  Lima,  20  and  10 
cmiavQs  respectively.  Amoi^  many  narrow  streets  are  some 
wide  ones;  two  or  three  small  but  respectable  hotels  afford 
accommodation  at  modest  prices,  one  sol  a  day  for  a  room,  or 
at  double  the  rate  end  more.  There  are  several  large  plazas, 
(open  sqoares)  and  a  few  Clubs,  the  Ei^lish  with  good  quar- 
ters fronting  the  bay,  and  with  a  fine  view  from  the  balconies, 
the  Italian,  Centre  Naval,  Union,  Boat  Club,  etc.  Amoi^  the 
chnrchee,  hospitals,  and  public  edifices,  the  most  noticeable 
is  the  Aduana  or  Custom-house,  which  is  seen  at  the  right 
from  the  car  as  it  is  passing  through  the  first  plaza.  Of  the 
chorcbes,  that  of  La  Matriz  is  most  important.  The  plaza  in 
front  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  General  San  Martin;  the 
Plaza  Gran  has  a  handsome  monument  to  the  celebrated 
Admiral  of  that  name ;  while  in  the  square  called  Dos  de  Mayo 
IS  a  marble  pillar  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Jos^  Galvez, 
Minister  of  War,  killed  in  the  naval  battle  at  Callao,  May, 
1866.  Should  one  desire  further  information  as  to  shops  or 
other  matters,  inquiry  may  be  made  at  the  importing  house 
of  W.  B.  Grace  of  New  Tork  (ask  for  Caaa  Orace) ;  or  at  one 
of  the  steamship  offices,  all  of  which  are  near  the  landing. 

Pebuvian  Hibtobt 

For  the  fnller  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  Lima,  a  little  more 
histoiy  m&y  be  an  advantage.  The  heroes  of  Peru  are  man;.  The 
names  of  a  few  will  often  be  heard,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  valiant 
deeds,  s  slight  acquaintance  with  Spanish  American  Histoiy,  is  de- 
8inibl& 

After  the  news  of  the  Conqneet  had  been  earned  to  Charles  V  to* 
gethcr  with  the  royal  fifth  of  the  gold  treaenre  obtabed  by  Pizarro, 
the  Conqneror  received  an  additional  grant  of  seventy  leagues  at 
land  to  the  eonth  of  the  two  hundred  previonsly  bestowed,  which 
hegua  in  Ecuador  sbont  one  degree  north  of  the  eqnator.  To  AU 
magro,  Pizarro^  partner,  was  given  two  hundred  leagues  sonth  of 
this  dominion.  Jnst  where  the  dividing  line  ran  was  a  matter  of  dis< 
pnte,  eai^  claiming  that  Cnzco  lay  in  his  territory.    However,  a  trues 
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WM  deeUnd  until  Henumdo  Pizarro  should  arrive  with  the  doea* 
mentB,  Almagro  meuiwhile  setting  oat  in  1536  on  what  proved  to  be 
•n  uduona  and  fatile  expedition  for  the  eonquest  of  Chile.  On  his 
Tetoin  he  again  set  np  his  claim  to  Cnsco.  A  contest  with 
Heniando  Pizarro  ensaed;  Almagro  gained  poeseegion  of  the  ancient 
city,  bnt  was  later  pnt  to  death  there  hy  order  of  his  old  friend  and 
ally,  Francisco  Piiarro.  The  claim  of  Almagro's  son  to  his  father's 
territory  then  being  denied,  this  so  enraged  the  followers  of  that 
brave  and  generous  chieftain  that  they  resolved  to  avenge  his  wrongs. 
Bushing  into  the  house  of  Pisarro  they  slew  him  before  he  could  arm 
himself  to  zeeist  Thus  in  1541  perished  the  Conqueror  after  a  few 
brief  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  astonishing  saccess. 

For  ueaxly  three  eentnries  afterward,  Fern  was  governed  by  a 
Tieeioy,  who  nntil  1740  had  authority  over  the  whole  of  Spanish 
South  America.  The  Viceroy  was  assisted  by  a  Real  Audiencia,  con- 
sisting of  four  oidorea  or  judges  who  possessed  extensive  civil  and 
eriminal  powers.  Another  Avdieitcia  was  also  established  at  Chu- 
qoiaaoa,  Snore,  in  Alto  Peru,  now  Bolivia.  During  the  colonial  days 
ib»  Indiana  were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Spanish  residents,  who 
drew  vast  wealth  from  the  mines  and  lived  in  luxury  and  splendor. 
At  Uie  same  time  the  colonists  suffered  varions  vicissitudes,  attacks 
'  by  pirates,  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  two  severe  earthquakes  in  1687 
and  1746,  and  insurrectionB  of  the  Indians;  bnt  in  the  main  the 
country  was  prosperous. 

For  oentnrieB  the  spirit  of  loyalty  remained,  but  the  North 
American  and  the  French  revolutions  encouraged  the  spread  of 
liberal  ideas,  which  events  in  Spain  made  easier  to  be  carried  into 
czeentiiKi.  Although  the  Viceroy,  Fernando  Absscal,  whose  ad- 
ministration lasted  from  1806  to  1816,  made  many  concessions  and 
improvements,  it  was  impossible  to  stem  the  tide.  After  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  IV  of  Spain  in  1808  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand VH,  and  the  subsequent  crowning  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as 
king,  orders  were  sent  ont  for  the  colonists  to  transfer  th«T  alle- 
giance to  the  new  ruler.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  decree  of 
Charles  V  in  1630,  eonflrmed  by  Philip  n  in  1563,  had  authorised 
the  cokmiea  in  case  of  emergency  to  convoke  Jttntos  or  political 
■ascmblies.  Tbese  convening  in  the  varions  colonial  capitals  de- 
elared  loyalty  to  the  banished  King  Ferdinand  and  refused  to 
xeeognize  the  authority  of  Spain  while  in  the  hands  of  a  usurper. 
The  leaders  were  already  planning  ultimate  independence,  bnt  the 
maasca  were  not  yet  weaned  from  their  loyalty.  In  Buenos  Aires 
the  "N^eeroy  was  expelled  without  trouble,  but  in  the  other  colonies 
the  Btru^e  was  severe  and  prolonged.  In  Lima  the  Viceroy  em- 
ployed bar^  measures  against  the  patriota.    In  1809  n^alist  troops 
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were  sent  from  here  to  Qnito,  and  an  army  nnder  General  Qojeneehe 
to  Alto  Pern,  to  oppoee  the  levoIutioniBtB.  F^miaiy  13,  1812,  in- 
dependenee  was  proclaimed  at  Hn&nnco,  in  1S14  at  Cozoo;  but  at 
length  the  royalista  ererywhere  giuned  the  day,  bo  that  when 
Aboscol  retired  to  Spain  in  1816,  Buenoe  Aires  alone  lemained  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  patriots.  Nevertheless,  the  siicceeeor  of  Abascal, 
Qenersl  Peznela,  was  the  lost  of  the  Viceroys.  Although  Ferdinand 
was  now  restored  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  spirit  in  favor  of  in- 
dependence had  become  generaL  With  an  empty  treasory,  and 
general  disorder  in  the  departments  of  government,  the  ViMioy  found 
himself  confronted  1:^  a  resurreeticm  of  the  enemy  who,  after  vic- 
tories in  the  sontfa  and  north,  at  length  advanced  npon  Pern. 

First  come  the  Liberating  Army  from  the  eonth,  organized  in 
MendoEa  by  Oeneral  Son  Martin,  who,  in  1817,  had  overthrown  the 
royalists  in  Chile.  Landing  near  Pisco,  122  miles  south  of  lima, 
Septonber  7,  1820,  General  Ban  Hartin  issued,  September  8,  a 
proclamation  stating  that  he  had  come  to  liberate  the  people,  not 
to  moke  eonqaests.  Robbery  was  prohibited;  and  bloodshed,  «i- 
eept  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Viceroy  proposed  a  oonferenoe 
which  was  held  at  Hiraflores  without  result. 

An  army  of  1000  soldiers  under  General  Arenolee,  dispatched  by 
Ban  Martin  from  Pisco  to  the  interior,  after  gaining  many  recruits 
defeated  a  royalist  force  near  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Meantime  San  Har- 
tin liad  procoeded  to  Aneon  just  north  of  Lima,  and  then  to  Huauza 
near  Hnaeho,  while  Admiral  Cochrane,  with  his  new  Chilian  fleet, 
captured  by  surprise  at  night  the  Spanish  fr^te  Etmeralda  in 
the  port  of  Callao.  In  January,  1821,  the  Vieeroy  abdicated  and 
returned  to  Spain  leaving  in  command  General  La  Sema,  who  with- 
drew  to  the  interior  on  the  advance  of  the  patriot  army.  July  12, 
1821,  San  Martin  entered  the  capital;  July  28,  which  is  n^arded  as 
Peru's  Independence  Day,  proclamation  was  made  in  the  Plaza  in 
front  of  the  palace — "From  this  moment  Peru  is  free  and  inde- 
pendent by  the  will  of  the  people  and  by  the  justice  of  their 
cause  whidi  God  defends." 

San  Martin,  now  colled  the  Protector,  aft«r  organizing  a  pro- 
visional government  and  arran^ng  for  a  national  eongrese  went  to 
Guayaquil  to  meet  General  Bimon  Bolfvar,  who,  having  freed  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia,  was  coming  from  the  north.  The  particulars 
of  the  conference  were  not  revealed-  A  disagreement  was  evident. 
Ban  Martin,  returning,  resigned  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
the  Constituent  Congress  which  met  in  1823,  and  withdrew  to  Argen- 
tina and  Europe.  The  assembly  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Foonder  of  Liberty  of  Peru,  decreed  a  life  pension  and  other  honors; 
but  the  pension  probably  lapsed,  as  San  Martin  died  in  comporatm 
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poverty  in  1850  at  the  age  of  sevens-two.  The  hero's  patriotism, 
eourage,  skill,  anselfish  devotion,  hi^  principles,  and  sterling  ebar- 
act«r  make  him  worth;  to  stand  with  the  nohlest  patriots  of  hiatoiy. 
His  name  in  South  America  is  honored  as  is  that  of  Washington 
in  North  America,  and  with  eqoal  justice.  It  should  be  known  among 
us,  as  is  Washington's  among  them. 

General  Bolfvar  arrived  in  Lima  September  1, 1823,  and  was  in- 
vested with  supreme  power.  There  were  now  two  armies  of  royalist 
troops  in  the  interior;  in  Joly,  1824,  the  Liberating  Army  of  the 
North  began  its  march  from  the  sea  over  the  mountains  to  Cerro  de 
pBSco.  The  two  armies  met,  Augost  5,  on  the  plain  of  Jnnfn, 
where  the  patriots  gained  a  complete  victory.  Qeneral  Canterac, 
commander  of  the  royalist  forces,  retired  to  Cuzco,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  soulhera  army  nnder  Valdez.  The  patriots  under 
General  Sucre  proceeded  to  the  Apurimac  Valley.  December  9, 
1824,  the  two  armies  met  in  the  hard-foi^ht  battle  of  Ayacncho, 
which  resulted  in  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  patriots  and  ended 
Spanish  dominion  in  America. 

Bolivar  was  made  President  of  Peni  for  life,  the  Colombian  troops 
were  voted  a  magnificent  reward;  but  in^  1^7^ Bolfvar  retired  to 
Colombia.  Of  the  troublous  times  following,  up  to  tbe^war  with 
Chile,  lifHe  need  be  said.  The  name  of  Manuel  Pardo  may  be  men- 
tioned, founder  of  the  CSvil  Party  and  President  from  1872  to  1876. 
an  able  statesman,  scholar,  and  patriot,  who  was  assassinated  jn  1878 
while  President  of  the  Senate, 

The  War  of  the  Paeifio  broke  out  in  1879,  when  Pern,  in  aeoord- 
anoe  with  a  treaty  secretly  made  with  that  country,  went  to  the 
assistance  of  Bolivia,  after  the  Chilians  had  seized  Antof agasta,  then 
a  port  of  Bolivia,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  over  an  export  tax  on  ni- 
trate. A  noted  naval  engagement  occurred  off  the  coast  of  Iqniqa^ 
when  the  Peruvian  ship  Hwacar  under  Admiral  Grau  sank  the 
Chilian  EtmeraJda  under  the  horoic  Captain  Arturo  Prat,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  engagement.  To  his  widow,  Admiral  Gran,  with  kindly 
spirit,  sent  a  letter  of  sympathy  with  some  relics  which  Prat  had 
carried.  The  other  Peruvian  vessel,  the  Indtpendenda,  pursuing  the 
Chilian  Covadonga,  ran  upon  hidden  rocks  and  became  a  total  wreck, 
a  misfortune  which  proved  a  death  blow  to  Peru.  For  four  months 
Admiral  Gran  kept  the  Chilians  at  bay,  but  at  last,  October  8,  he 
was  obliged  to  fl^t  the  two  Chilian  ironclads  at  once.  A  shell  strik- 
ing the  tower  killed  Admiral  Grau.  His  four  sucoeasors  in  com- 
mand, one  after  another,  met  the  same  fate.  When  forced  to  su^ 
render  one-third  of  the  entire  force  of  1S3  men  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  The  coast,  1400  miles  long,  was  now  exposed  to  the 
enemy,  and  in  November,  1870,  the  Chilians  began  a  series  of  at- 
tacks, all  of  which  were  suocessful,  excepting  the  battle  of  TarapacL 
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Hany  PranviiuiB  met  a  heroic  death,  notabi;  Bolognesi  and  others 
at  Arica.  In  1881  occnrred  the  batUea  of  Chorillos  and  Miraflores 
and  the  capture  of  Lima  by  the  Chilians,  who  remained  in  possesaion 
of  the  city  nntil  the  treaty  of  Aneon  was  aigned,  October,  1883. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  province  of  Tarapac& 
was  ceded  to  Chile,  while  Tacna  and  Arica  were  yielded  for  ten  yean, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  residents  were  to  vote  whether 
they  would  continne  as  a  part  of  Chile  or  retom  to  their  former 
allegiance.  The  fact  that  the  provinces  have  remained  onder  con- 
trol of  Chile  without  any  snch  vote  being  taken,  has  tor  years  been 
a  cause  of  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries,  wbiob  at  times  have 
seemed  on  the  veige  of  war. 
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HtnxUL  Oraad  Hotel  Maniy,  A.  P.,  6  to  20  solet  per  da?.  E.  P^ 
2  aolet  up;  Grand  Hotel,  A.  P.,  6  to  10  aolet;  Hotel  Cardinal,  E.  P., 
2  $olt8  up.    Excellent  restaurant,  reasonable. 

SeatauranU,  Jardin  Estraeburgo,  and  Marron's,  excellent,  faefa- 
itmable  restaurants;  Berlin,  German  home-cooUng  reetanrant. 

Carriage  Rates.  40  ctva.  a  eonrae,  for  one  or  two;  by  the  hoar,  S. 
L50. 

Poet  OfBce  boxes  in  hotel  Postage  rates,  Pern,  letters,  5  cttw.; 
eards,  2  ctva.;  United  States  and  Europe,  letters,  12  ctva.;  oarda^ 
4  ctva.    Population  of  Lima,  about  150,000. 

Cbibp  Pointb  of  Intebkst 
Plaza  de  Armas,  Cathedral,  GoTemment  Palace,  Portalce,  Floea  de 
la  Inquiaicifin,  Senate  Chamber,  Hall  of  Congress,  Market,  Ex- 
positian  Palace,  Museum,  and  Park,  Paseo  Colon,  Botanical  Gar- 
den, Christdbal  Hill.  Excursions  on  Oroya  Railway,  and  to  Choril- 
los. 

The  monthly  magazine,  Peru  Today,  contwns  a  ViaitoiB'  Guide 
and  other  valuable  iuformatioa.  The  weekly  paper,  The  Weat  Coat 
Leader,  is  of  interest  and  service. 

To  be  comfortably  settled  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  is  of  the 
first  importance.  Few  will  criticise  tbe  statement  that  the 
hotel  par  excellence  of  Lima  is  the  Madrt,  often  called  the  best 
on  the  entire  West  Coast.  A  New  York  club-man  whom  I 
met  there  with  his  East  Indian  valet,  declared  that  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  had  he  found  so  excellent  a  table  at  ao 
moderate  a  cost.  One  here  meets  travelers,  dietinguished  and 
nndistingoished,  foreign  diplomats,  and  other  resident  and 
transient  ^ests  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  With  its 
main  entrances  near  the  comer  of  Ucayali  and  Carabaya 
streets,  the  Maury  extends  through  the  block  to  Huallaga. 
The  section  at  this  comer,  called  the  Francia  j  Ingleterra,  the 
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French  and  Ei^Ush,  was  fonnerlr  a  separate  establiahment 
Thoofi^  now  a  part  of  the  Maury  it  preserrea  its  old  name* 
vith  its  own  romn-^derkB,  and  entrance  on  Hoallaga-  At  the 
comer  of  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  the  heart  of  the  city,  it  has 
many  rooms  with  balconies  looking  across  the  Plaza  to  the 
Government  Palace  and  Mtmicipal  Boilding,  while  t^podte 
the  front  la  the  side  of  the  great  CathedraL  In  spite  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Cathedral  bells,  which  ring  oft  and  load, 
many  peraons  prefer  this  end  of  the  hotel  on  account  of  the 
pleasant  outlook  and  the  better  circulation  of  air.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  a  walk  through  the  corridors  to  the  dining-rooms 
at  the  other  end,  and  some  distance  to  the  bathrooms.  So 
the  majority  prefer  the  Maury  side,  where  the  rooms  are  moro 
elegantly  famished,  the  suites  have  larger  parlors,  a  few 
have  private  baths,  aJl  have  higher  prices.  The  ratee  inclading 
meals  are  from  six  soles  a  day  up  to  twenty,  according  to  ao- 
commodatiODS.  Coffee  and  rolls  are  asnally  served  in  the 
rooms  at  the  hour  desired ;  almuerzo — breakfast,  is  from  eleven 
to  two;  dinner  from  S.30  to  eight.  At  each  of  these  meals 
there  are  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  soup,  several  varieties  of  fishf 
15  to  20  hot  entries,  10  or  12  cold  dishes,  and  several  veg- 
etables; at  breakfast,  steak,  chops,  and  eggs  in  any  form,  at 
dinner  several  roasts,  and,  most  unusual  in  South  American 
cities,  five  or  six  kinds  of  desserts.  Also  there  is  alwE^  frait, 
at  lesst  oranges,  bananas,  and  granadiUas  somewhat  like  a 
pom^ranate.  At  atmuerzo,  strawberries  may  usually  be  had 
for  the  asking,  though  never  oa  the  bill  of  fare,  while  chiri- 
moias,  sometimes  called  custard  apples,  may  be  obtained  with 
a  considerable  extra  charge,  this  fruit  being  everywhere  the 
most  expensive  variety.  On  the  street  or  at  the  market  they 
may  be  purchased  for  one-third  the  price  at  the  hotel,  trom 
10  to  40  centavos  apiece  according  to  the  size.  An  En^ish- 
man  onee  complained  that  the  roast  beef  and  matton  were 
not  such  as  he  bad  at  home,  and  he  didn't  care  for  the  oOtep 
things,  fossed-up  dishes;  but  most  persons,  like  the  New 
Yorker,  rejoice  in  what  is  provided,  at  lesst  for  a  reasonable 
time,  especially  if  they  have  come  from  plateau  or  desert  or 
from  almost  anywhere.  The  lenoritat,  which  are  not  young 
ladies  but  resemble  scallops,  and  the  crabs  and  lobsters,  are 
particularly  fine.    The  Maury  haa  also  two  or  three  annexes 
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where  rooms  may  be  secured,  and  meals  taken  as  desired.  In 
the  hotel,  too,  rooms  alone  may  be  procured,  vitb  meals  &  la 
carte  in  a  different  dining-room,  or  elsewhere  at  one's  option. 
An  excellent  orchestra  provides  music  of  the  best  quality ;  at 
the  Maury  from  12  to  2  daily,  and  at  the  Exposition  Restau- 
rant under  the  same  management,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
from  5.30  to  11.30.  A  steam  laundry  is  connected  with  the  es- 
tablishment ;  of  course  there  are  electric  lights,  as  at  all  hotels, 
and  in  all  cities  of  any  size  throughout  the  tour.  Generally  a 
button  will  be  found  near  the  head  of  the  bed  by  which  the 
light  may  be  extinguished  after  retiring. 

The  Grand  Hotel  ia  on  Huallaga  street  in  the  next  block  be- 
yond the  French  and  English ;  similar  to  the  Manry,  with  good 
rooms  and  table  at  slightly  lower  prices,  and  preferred  by 
many.  Of  cheaper  hotels,  the  Cardinal  has  a  reputation  for 
excellent  meals  h  la  carte  at  moderate  prices ;  this  being  sit- 
uated on  what  is  often  called  the  main  street,  calle  de  la  Union, 
half  a  block  from  the  Plaza.  The  Jardiu  Estrasburgo,  on  the 
Plaza,  opposite  the  Cathedral,  is  a  restaurant  of  the  first 
order,  where  meals  are  regularly  served,  and  ices  and  re- 
freshments at  all  hours.  A  European  orchestra  provides  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Opposite  the  Palace,  under  the 
portales  is  the  Confiserie  Marron.  Afternoon  tea  and  din- 
ner are  accompanied  by  pictures  from  a  cinematograph,  and 
by  orchestral  music.  All  tastes  and  parses  are  provided 
for. 

Comfortably  settled  in  a  hotel,  one  will  first  enjoy  a  stroll 
on  the  Plata  de  Armas,  the  real  center  of  the  city,  important 
for  its  historic  associations  and  for  its  present  activities.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  the  capital  of  Spanish  South  America 
and  the  seat  of  the  Viceroys,  lama  is  a  city  the  true  history 
of  which  surpasses  romantic  legends:  a  place  of  wonderful 
charm  to  those  who  tarry  long,  the  home  of  a  courtly,  culti- 
vated society  of  agreeable,  hospitable  people,  though  somewhat 
exclusive  withal,  as  are  the  social  leaders  generally  in  the  large 
South  American  cities.  To  be  from  New  York,  Chicago,  even 
Boston,  is  not  an  open  sesame  to  the  homes  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ican wealth  and  culture.  However,  the  passing  tourist  will 
have  brief  time  to  make  acquaintances;  the  few  Peruvians 
whom  be  may  casually  meet  are  likely  to  make  a  favorable 
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impreflnon,  except  upon  those  who  r^ard  coorteqr  as  a 
Taste  of  time. 

The  Plaza  de  Armas  or  Plaza  Major  was  selected  b^  Pizarro 
himself  as  the  center  of  the  aty.  The  site  was  wdl  chosen 
in  proximity  to  the  flue  harbor  of  Collao,  yet  somewhat  back 
from  the  water  for  ssfe^  from  the  buccaneera  who  in  those 
days  infested  the  seas.  Altbongb  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
Andes,  off-shoots  from  which  come  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
the  cit7  is  on  practically  level  ground ;  for  the  bills  about,  as  in 
general  aH  aiang  the  coast,  rise  abrnptly,  like  islands,  from 
a  fiat  surface,  instead  of  tiie  whole  country  being  hilly  and 
rolling  as  <hi  oar  Atlantie  shore.  These  am^  detached  moun- 
tains, whieh  make  a  pretty  and  effective  backgronnd  whra 
they  are  not  concealed  by  fog,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
disagreeable  mist  which  in  the  winter  season  makes  the  climate 
rather  unpleasantly  damp  and  chilL 

The  chief  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of 
the  Bimac  River,  by  the  side  of  whieh  runs  the  Central  Bail- 
way  from  Callao  up  to  Oroya;  the  main  station  of  Lima, 
Desemparadoa,  being  one  block  from  the  Plaza.  As  is  cnstom- 
ary,  a  pretty  garden  with  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubbery  occu- 
pies a  lai^e  part  of  the  square,  which  has  besides  the  usual 
band  stand  a  bronze  fountain  in  the  center,  no  doubt  the  oldest 
in  America,  aa  it  was  presented  to  the  city  in  1578. 

The  great  Cathedral,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Square, 
built  of  gray  stone  with  two  towers,  is  the  earliest  and  lai^est 
in  South  America.  Although  the  Spanish  invaders  manifested 
little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  they  professed  to  worship,  they 
were  ardent  supporters  of  what  they  regarded  as  the  true 
faith  and  were  eager  to  establish  everywhere  the  rites  of 
their  religion.  Thna  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  cmel  and  per- 
fidious conqueror,  bad  no  sooner  selected  the  site  of  the  city 
designed  to  be  his  capital,  and  drawn  a  plan  of  the  streets 
and  plazas  than  he  himself  laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  church, 
January  16,  1535.  The  first  structure,  though  five  years  in 
buildii^,  was  naturally  of  no  grand  proportions.  But  Lima 
soon  becoming  a  metropolitan  see  with  an  archbishop,  it  was 
deemed  fitting  to  biiild  a  great  Cathedral.  With  interrup- 
tions and  changes  of  design  it  was  1625  before  the  splendid 
edifice  was  finished  and  consecrated.    This  done  the  bones  of 
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Pizarro  were  transferred  thiUier,  where  they  still  remain. 
After  a  little  more  than  a  century  thia  bnilding  was  laid  in 
roius  by  the  earthquake  which  in  1746  destroyed  Callao ;  it 
was  then  reconstmcted  on  the  same  site,  though  with  less 
magnificence  than  before.  The  Cathedral  has  five  naves,  and 
ten  chapels  along  the  sid^.  In  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  on  the 
left  is  a  celebrated  image,  a  gift  from  the  Emperor  Charles  T, 
and  under  a  glass  case  the  remains  of  the  Conqueror  Pizarro, 
though  their  genuineness  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  view  in 
the  central  nave  is  imposing.  The  choir,  said  to  be  uneqnaled 
in  America  and  seen  to  best  advantage  only  on  feast  days 
Yiben  the  high  altar  is  illuminated,  is  distinguished  by  reason 
of  the  beautifal  carving  of  the  mahogany  and  cedar;  the 
pulpit  also  shows  handsome  chiseling.  In  front  is  a  Crucifix 
of  ivory  presented  by  Philip  II,  a  valuable  work  of  art.  The 
solid  ^ver  altar  and  candlesticks  are  noteworthy.  The  un- 
nsaally  fine  organ  was  made  in  Belgium.  In  the  Chapel 
Arcediano,  the  Archdeacon's,  which  was  founded  in  1600  by 
Don  Juan  Velasquez  de  Obando  and  dedicated  to  Santo  Qoribio 
and  other  sainted  Tjimaniftrit;,  is  an  original  painting  by  Morillo 
representing  Jesus  and  Veronica,  presented  to  the  church  by 
Senor  Luna  Pizarro.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew  are 
paintings  of  a  celebrated  artist,  Mateo  Alesio,  who  visited  Lima 
near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  who  is  here  buried. 
On  a  sidewall  is  the  most  famous  work  of  a  noted  artist, 
Matias  Maestro,  called  the  Consecration  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
gift  of  Senor  Ocampo  in  1625.  In  the  chapel,  La  Purissima, 
of  especially  rich  construction,  is  the  sepalcher  of  Senor  Mor> 
cillo  with  his  statue  by  a  distinguished  Peruvian  sculptor, 
Senor  Baltazar  Qavil&n.  Here  too  are  fine  ivory  carvings 
repr^enting  the  aposUes,  presented  by  the  Lima  theologian. 
Dr.  Feliciano  de  la  V^a,  who  at  his  death  in  1640  was  Arch* ' 
bishop  of  Mexico.  In  the  i>aBaage-way  connecting  the  church 
with  the  sacristy  may  be  seen  on  the  right  a  painting  of  the 
various  saints  native  to  Lima,  by  Matias  Maestro.  On  the 
wall  of  the  right  gallery  of  the  church,  a  painting  by  Lepiani 
represents  Christ  in  Prayer.  In  the  sacristy  are  portraits  of 
all  the  Archbishops,  a  copy  of  a  Rembrandt,  some  relics  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  a  font  of  unusual  style.  By  the  side  of  the 
Cathedral  is  the  residence  of  the  arehhisbop,  never  suitably 
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restored,  and  in  its  dilapidated  cooditioa  marring  the  beauty 
of  the  Plaza. 

On  tbe  northeast  aide  of  the  Plaza  is  the  historic  residence 
of  the  Vieeroys,  now  the  OovemmeTit  Palace.  Of  the  old 
colonial  boilding,  the  scene  of  many  gay  and  brilliant  festivi- 
ties  in  the  days  of  great  general  wealth  and  viceregal  splendor, 
nothing  remains  bnt  the  chapel  with  a  handsome  ceiling  and 
with  walla  adorned  with  sixteenth  eentnry  tiles  reminding  of 
Moorish  art  No  longer  used  for  worship  it  is  a  store-honse  for 
archives.  Aroond  the  several  patios  are  suites  nsed  aa  offices 
of  the  varioos  departments  of  government.  Here  may  be 
(onnd  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Education,  etc :  also  the  apartment  occupied  by 
the  President  as  his  residence  and  for  his  offices.  In  the  State 
diniog-room  banqueU  are  occasionally  given  to  distinguished 
gaeels,  as  to  Secretary  Boot.  During  the  Sestdons  of  Congress, 
the  President  usually  entertains  at  dinner  the  Members, 
teriatim,  holding  an  informal  reception  after  the  dinner. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  Presidential  quarters,  His  Ex- 
cellency JDon  Gnillermq  Billinghurst.  a  gentleman  of  English  k 
ancestry  speaking  fluently  that  language,  was  installed  for  a 
four-year  term,  not  subject  to  reflection,  September  24*^1912. 
AltEoiigh  the  main  entrance  to  the  patio  of  the  palace  is 
guarded  by  soldiers,  an  ordinary  person  is  permitted  to  pass 
from  the  Plaza  onquestioned.  Commonly  quiet  and  peaceful, 
,  on  a  day  in  May,  1909,  there  was  here  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  bloodshed.  By  a  simultaneous  attack  made  at  each  of  the 
three  entrances,  the  guards  were  overpowered  and  many  of 
them  slain,  the  rooms  of  the  President  were  invaded,  his  sec- 
retary  was  murdered,  and  be  himself  was  seized  and  carried 
to  the  street  Surrounded  by  horsemen  he  was  dragged  first 
one  way  then  another,  at  length  to  the  Plaza  de  la  InqnisiciiSn, 
where  with  a  revolver  at  his  head  demand  was  made  that  he 
should  8^  an  abdication.  This,  Pr^ident  Leguia  with  much  ^ 
courage  resolutely  refused  to  do.  After  being  two  hours  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  he  was  rescued,  safe  and  sonnd,  1^ 
soldiers  who,  firing  upon  his  captors,  succeeded  in  taking  pris- 
oner most  of  the  ringleaders.  Two  years  later  they  were  tried 
and  convicted :  but  to  avert  a  probable  insurrection  they  were 
immediately  pardoned,  when  tbey  were  welcomed  by  the  pop- 
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ulace  as  heroes  instead  of  the  criminalB  they  were.  When 
such  men  seek  to  gratify  their  personal  ambition  at  the  cost 
of  their  conntiy's  welfare,  for  which  the  first  requisite  is  peace 
and  steady  constitutional  government,  if  they  received  severe 
punishment  and  reprobation  rather  than  honor,  the  attempts 
woold  cease  and  stable  prosperity  would  be  assured.  An  in> 
terview  with  the  President,  if  especially  desired  may  perhaps 
be  secured  throngh  the  United  States  Minister.  His  office 
and  residence  are  in  a  garden  called  Quinta  Heeren  in  the  block 
Carmen  Alto  of  the  street  Jonln,  which  passes  the  front  of  the 
palace.  The  streets,  it  shoold  be  said,  have  many  names,  a 
different  one  for  each  block;  but  in  addition  to  these  local 
appellations,  which  are  very  confusing  to  strangers,  they  have 
names  belonging  to  their  entire  length,  so  that  the  block  names 
may  sometimes  be  dispensed  with. 

On  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Plaza  is  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing or  City  Hall,  containing  the  ofQce  of  the  Mayor,  in  Lima 
termed  the  Alcalde.  Here  in  1906  Secretary  Root  was  received 
by  Mayor  Elgoera  and  the  Town  Council  before  going  to  the 
Palace  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  President.  The  hall  and 
municipal  offices  are  above  stairs,  the  street  floor  being  oc- 
capied  by  shops  of  various  kinds.  Half  a  block  from  this 
comer,  down  the  calle  de  Lima,  a  continuation  of  Jonin,  is 
the  Post  Office,  where  notices  are  posted  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  mails  in  connection  with  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  steamers,  and  of  trains  to  the  interior.  Postage 
stamps  may  be  procured  on  the  right  and  letters  registered. 
Oq  the  left,  letters  are  mailed  in  different  alota  according  to 
where  they  are  goii^,  hence  care  should  be  exercised.  After 
regular  closii^  time  double  postage  will  secure  tbe  dispatch  of 
letters  for  an  hour  or  two  longer.  With  fast  mails  to  Panama 
but  once  a  week,  it  is  important  to  be  in  season.  There  are 
letter  boxes  also  in  the  hotels  and  on  the  streets,  from  which 
collections  are  made  by  carriers.  The  northwest  and  south- 
west  sides  of  the  Plaza,  on  which  are  the  portales,  are  equally 
interesting  in  their  way.  Here  are  shops  of  great  variety,  dis- 
playing large  assortments  of  goods,  besides  venders  under  the 
arches  with  wares  spread  on  the  floor.  The  walks  are  gen- 
erally thronged  with  people,  for  along  here  are  also  clubs 
and  restaurants,  the  latter  already  referred  to.    The  Clubs 
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occnpy  apartments  above  the  portates.  The  Vmon,  at  the 
corner  opposite  the  French  and  English  Hotel,  has  a  seriea  of 
handsome  rooms  where  balls  and  banquets  are  occafdonalljr 
given  in  honor  of  distingnished  strangers  and  residents. 

The  streets  of  lima  are  narrow,  with  the  electric  cars  run* 
ning  BO  close  to  the  curb  that  one  needs  to  be  rather  careful, 
especially  as  the  sidewalks  are  narrow  also.  Fortunately  most 
of  the  buildings  have  but  one  or  two  stories,  though  a  few  of 
the  later  erections  have  three.  Apart  from  the  Plaza,  the 
principal  street  for  shopping  is  the  calle  de  la  Union,  which 
passes  across  the  Plaza  in  front  of  the  Municipal  Boildii^. 
la  the  first  two  or  three  blocks  from  the  Plaza  there  are 
dmg  stores,  photographers,  jewelry  and  book  stores,  Bhoi>s  of 
nuUinery  and  dry  goods,  etc.,  aa  on  all  the  cross  streets  near. 
The  froit^ellers  with  little  baskets  of  strawberries  on  long 
poles,  the  milkmaids  perched  h:^h  on  mules  or  horses  with 
great  cans  on  each  side,  the  ladies  in  manta,  the  close  fitting 
black  shawl,  or  the  mantilla  of  lace,  or  in  the  latest  Parisiaa 
modes,  the  cholos  in  plainer  garb,  the  soldiers,  the  policemen 
ever  blowing  their  whistles,  the  newsboys  and  nevra  women, 
the  sellere  of  lottery  tickets,  the  fine  private  equipages,  car- 
riagea  and  automobiles,  and  many  many  other  things  present 
variety  sufficient  to  make  an  aimless  stroll  of  continual  interest 
A  glance  into  the  open  doorways  away  from  the  busiest  streets 
usually  reveals  a  paved  court,  sometimes  with  flowering  plants 
or  small  trees,  mayhap  a  fountain,  and  around  the  court  the 
main  rooms  of  the  dwelling.  A  gem  of  typical  colonial  ar- 
chitecture, the  old  historic  dwelling  on  the  calle  del  Ucayali, 
a  block  from  the  Mauiy,  should  by  all  means  be  viwted.  It 
was  the  property  of  the  Marquis  de  Torre  Tagle  and  still  be*  *■ 
longs  to  his  descendant,  Senor  Ortis  de  Ceballos,  to  whom 
is  due  its  excellent  condition.  The  massive  stone  doors, 
staircase,  galleries,  barred  doors  and  windows,  and  the  bal- 
conies both  on  the  street  and  around  the  patio,  present  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  carving  of  that  period.  These  may  be  ex- 
amined by  alL  A  wonderful  collection  of  paintings  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  is  not  always  on  view.  Inquiry  as 
to  the  possibility  of  seeing  it  may  be  made  by  those  who  are 
especifJiy  interested.  This  extraordinary  assemblage  of  more  ^ 
than  eight  hundred  paintings  of  the  classic  schools  contains 
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vorks  of  Michael  Angelo,  Baphael,  Titian,  Correggio,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  Babena,  Pousain,  Velasqaez,  Morillo,  and 
otbera. 

An  important  private  collection  of  ancient  fomitnre,  carved 
and  inlaid  with  artifltio  merit,  is  the  property  of  Dr.  Javier 
Prado  y  Ugarteche,  Minister  of  Foreign  Belationa  in  the  ad- 
ntinistration  of  Preddcnt  Zjeguia,  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Law ;  another  is  that  of  Don  Carlos  Wataon. 

For  evemng  entertainment  there  are  several  theaters,  tile 
Politeama,  seating  2000,  El  Olimpo,  smaller,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  New  Municipal  Theater  seating  2000. 

If  disposed  to  ta^e  a  morning  atroU,  one  may  walk  along 
Hoallaga  street  past  the  side  of  the  Caliiedral  nntil  he  comes, 
after  four  blocks,  to  the  largest  of  the  fonr  market  baUdings. 
This,  called  the  Meircado  de  la  Concepddn,  occupies  a  whole 
square.  In  the  second  block  from  the  Plaza  on  the  right  hand 
aide  is  an  unpretentions  drag  store  of  Estremadoyro  where  for 
5  centavos  may  be  purchased  a  small  envelope  of  Persian 
powder,  very  useful  for  the  fleas.  Elsewhere  two  or  three 
times  as  much  must  be  paid  for  the  same  guanti^  in  less  con- 
venient form.  At  the  end  of  this  block  is  the  fine  bnilding 
of  the  Bank  of  Pent  and  London.  Other  banks  of  varioos 
nationalities  of  Europe  will  be  observed,  but  none  of  the  United 
States.  However,  the  Eouae  of  W.  B.  Grace,  which  will  be 
found  by  turning  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  first  block,  a 
little  way  down  on  the  left,  will  serve  the  purpose  if  one  takes 
ft  draft  on  their  bouse,  when  letters  may  be  sent  in  their  care. 
Continuing  on  Huallaga  past  the  Bank  of  Peru  and  London, 
the  interior  of  which  is  worth  looking  at,  tiiough  you  have  no 
especial  bnsineas  vrithin,  you  come  to  the  fine  Market  with 
little  shops  and  eaf&i  along  the  front  and  aides.  Within  the 
large  hall  is  a  great  display  of  fruits,  Sowers,  vegetables,  meat, 
butter,  eggs,  etc. ;  everything  at  very  reasonable  prices  except 
the  last  two.  Flowers  may  be  had  for  a  song,  a  bundi  of  rosea 
for  20  centavos,  10  cents;  not  American  Beauties  to  be  sure, 
but  old-fashioned  tea  roses  and  others  of  various  colors,  fresh 
and  sweet  Tuberoses,  mignonette,  heliotrope,  and  other  gar- 
den flowers  are  there  in  profusion.  How  one  would  rejoice 
at  such  opportunities  in  any  of  our  cities  1  Twenty,  a  hundred 
Buch  markets  are  needed  in  Manhattan  alone.    Luscious  fruit 
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of  TariooB  Idnds  is  always  plentiful,  most  of  it  cheap.  Two 
squares  b^ond  the  market  one  would  come  to  what  is  now 
caUed  Plaza  Bmmtmdi.  Facing  this  is  a  great  bnilding  for  the 
Police  Quarters,  and  jnst  before  that,  one  for  the  Society  of 
Mining  Engineers.  In  this  Plaza  the  nomeroas  Italian  resi- 
dents o£  lama  have  recently  erected  a  monoment  to  the 
famous  Italian  engineer,  Antonio  Baimondif  who  for  many 
weary  years  wandered  over  the  great  territory  of  Pera,  inves- 
tigating its  mineral  resources,  and  making  topt^aphie  obser- 
_  va^flPB  which  he  embodied  in  a  series  of  mi^Fon  a  VeryTarge 
scale.  Though  not  perfect  in  every  detail,  they  are  remarkably 
accurate  in  view  of  the  difflcolties  under  which  he  labored. 
One  iii1«nding  to  make  exploration  in  the  interior  should  pro- 
vide himself  with  Raimondi  maps  of  the  sections  to  be  visited, 
these  being  on  sale  at  two  soles  each  at  the  large  book  stores 
in  Lima.  Crossing  the  Plaza  to  calle  de  Jmiin,  the  C!hurch 
and  Hospital  of  Santa  Ana  are  on  the  right.  Turning  at 
Junin  to  the  left,  back  towards  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  at  the 
next  corner  will  be  found  the  Casa  de  Moneda  or  Mint.  This 
is  not  always  open  to  the  public  but  may  be  visited  on  one  or 
two  afternoons  of  the  wee^  as  may  be  ascertained  by  inquiry. 
The  gold  and  silver  coins  here  made  are  of  the  finest  work- 
manship and  of  high  grade  metaL  The  Nnmismatieal  Museum 
of  the  Mint  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  medals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  copies  of  all  those  coined  from 
the  time  of  Independence  to  the  present. 

At  the  next  comer  on  the  left  is  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
and  bt^nd  that  on  the  cross  street  is  the  Prison  and  the  Cor- 
recUonal  School  for  Women.  On  the  following  comer  of 
Junin,  at  the  right  is  the  Church  of  Caridad,  Charity,  facing 
the  Plaza  of  the  Inquisici6n.  Turning  here  to  the  right  we  " 
find  in  constmetion  the  new  building  for  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  while  keeping  straight  ahead  with  the  pretty  garden 
on  the  right  we  should  observe  the  handsome  Doric  portico  ^ 
of  the  building  long  used  as  the  Senate  Chamber,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Tribunals  of  the  liiquisition,  which  even  on 
our  Western  Continent  sought  to  stifie  free  thought  The 
Indians,  luckily,  were  excused  from  its  kindly  ministrations, 
the  only  chari^  at  that  time  extended  to  them.  The  ceiUi^ 
of  fine  carved  mahogany  inspires  admiration  for  its  excellent 
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trorkmanBhip  of  native  skill.  A  mahogany  table  now  used 
for  writing  the  laws  of  the  nation  was  formerly  in  service  for 
drawing  ap  tiie  decrees  of  death.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this 
Plaza  is  an  equestrian  Statue  in  bronze  of  the  liberator, 
Bolivar.  ScTilptured  on  the  pedestal  of  white  marble  are  bas 
reliefe  representing  the  battles  of  Junin  and  of  Ayaeucho. 
In  spite  of  the  thin  atmosphere  at  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the 
top  of  Pike's  Peak,  there  was  severe  and  gallant  fighting  on 
both  sides. 

One  may  return  from  here  to  the  Plaza  by  calle  Junin,  or 
going  one  block  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left  may  pass  the 
Church  and  Plaza  San  Francisco.  This  imposing  building 
contains  in  the  sacristy  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings; 
paneled  ceilii^  with  finely  carved  beams,  and  floor  of  blue 
tiles,  in  the  cloisters;  and  carved  stalls  in  the  gallery.  Fol- 
lowing the  car  track  to  the  left  one  soon  returns  to  the 
Cathedral  and  Plaza, 

Of  the  sixty-seven  churches  in  Lima  a  few  merit  a  visit. 
The  most  important  are  fortunately  near  the  centre  of  the  city. 
On  the  comer  beyond  the  Post  Office,  as  one  goes  from  the 
Plaza,  ia  the  Church  of  Sanio  Domingo.  The  roof  over  the 
main  entrance  is  spoken  of  as  the  richest  and  most  elaborate 
work  of  art  in  Lima.  In  the  floor  of  the  first  cloister  the  bine 
tilings  laid  in  1606  are  noteworthy.  The  collection  of  paint- 
ings in  the  vestry  includes  a  Mnrillo  representing  San  Antonio, 
and  a  portrait  of  Santa  Rosa  by  Matias  Maestro.  A  celebrated 
chapel  by  Pray  Martin  de  Porras  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  Roman  Nicolette  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tory;  fourteen  works  representing  the  twelve  Apostles,  St 
Panl,  and  John  the  Baptist.  Especially  notable  is  a  beautiful 
marble  statue  of  Santa  Rosa,  standing  on  a  silver  pedestal 
which  is  studded  with  jewels.  Santa  Rosa,  Isabel  de  Oliva, 
bom  in  Peru  in  1556,  led  a  life  so  remarkable  for  its  saintly 
parity  that  she  was  canonized  by  Pope  Clement  X,  the  only 
American  ever  distingmsbed  by  such  an  honor.  She  became 
patron  saint  of  the  whole  of  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Philippines,  her  festival  being  celebrated  August  30.  Her 
remains  repose  in  the  church  in  the  altar  of  Santa  Rosa,  on 
the  base  of  which  is  portrayed  in  marble  the  scene  of  her 
deathbed.    The  chnrch  contains  also  a  silver  altar  to  Our 
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Lady  of  the  Rosary,  a  madonna  with  a  rosary  of  large  pearls, 
and  relies  of  Fray  Martin  de  Forras  and  others. 

At  the  comer  vhere  the  Church  of  St.  Domingo  ia  aitoated 
one  may  torn  to  the  left,  and  after  two  blocks  on  the  calle 
de  Camani  he  will'reach  the  Church  of  St.  Augustin  where 
the  atone  facade  in  the  baroco  style,  the  choir,  and  the  table 
of  the  Teetry  deserve  attention.  The  organ  is  called  the  finest 
in  Lima.  The  platform  of  the  ancient  chapter  room,  now  the 
chapel  of  the  college,  and  a  painting  of  St.  Augnatin  are  of 
interest,  bat  the  distinguishing  ornament  of  the  chorch  is  a 
remarkable  statue  in  wood  representing  Death,  the  work  of  i 
a  monk,  Baltazar  Gavil&n,  who  it  is  said  died  from  the  ahock 
of  seeing  it  during  an  attack  of  delirium  tremena.  Twelve 
oil  portraits  on  copper  of  the  Disciples,  by  an  unknown  artist, 
are  called  excellent  in  drawing,  conception,  and  coloring. 

After  one  block  more  on  Caman&,  and  then  one  to  the  left, 
the  Church  of  La  Merced  is  reached  on  the  comer  of  La  Union 
and  Ayacucho.  This  lai%e  and  fashionable  church  has  a  high 
altar  the  front  of  which  is  silver  elaborately  worked.  There 
are  good  carvings  on  some  of  the  side  altars,  and  paintings  of 
merit  in  the  sacristy.  Continuing  two  blocks  along  Ayacucho 
and  one  to  the  left,  one  reaches  San  Pedro,  the  church  of  the 
Jesnits,  also  fashionable.  The  wood  carvings  of  the  entrance 
doorway  and  of  the  massive  altar  are  worth  seeing,  also  its 
burnished  gold  scroll  work,  the  tiled  wainacoting,  and  the 
paintings  and  carvings  in  the  sacristy. 

These  churches  are  beat  seen  during  the  forenoon,  as  in  the 
afternoon  they  are  often  closed.  There  is  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Episcopal  Church  on  the  calle  de  Carabaya  in  the  sixth 
block  from  ^e  Maury,  Pacae  226,  where  service  is  held  Sun- 
day mornings  at  ten,  others  at  varying  hours.  The  chapltun. 
Rev.  Archibald  Nicol,  lives  next  door,  Pacae  228.  At  Callao 
there  is  another  Anglo-American  Church,  not  Episcopal,  witii 
services  in  English  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  8.00  p.  m.,  calle 
Teatro25. 

At  least  half  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Exposition  which  may  be  reached  by  electric 
car,  down  the  calle  de  la  Union,  or  by  the  calle  de  Abancay 
three  blocks  from  the  Maury  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  well 
aa  by  carrif^.    By  the  former  route  one  passes  the  Municipal 
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Theater  on  Union  street,  and  beyond,  the  square  in  which  the 
Penitentiary  is  located.  This  building  is  called  a  model  and 
may  be  visited  by  interested  persons  who  procure  a  permit 
from  the  proper  official  The  next  square  ia  a  handsome 
shaded  park  called  the  Parque  Colon.  This  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  President  Manuel  Candamo,  which  was  unveiled 
Sept.  8,  1912.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  park  is  a  pretty 
building,  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  fitted  up  with  laboratories 
of  the  latest  pattern  for  the  analysis  of  water,  foods,  etc. 

In  the  center  of  the  Plaza  where  the  cars  turn  is  the  Monu- 
men*  erected  to  the  famous  General  San  Martin,  whose  name 
ia  honored  all  over  South  America  as  that  of  Washington  in 
North  America,  an  equally  sincere  and  disinterested  patriot, 
a  great  general;  less  happy  in  his  later  life,  though  h^hly 
honored  after  his  death.  He  is  here  represented  proclaiming 
the  independence  of  Pern.  On  the  column  is  a  willed 
female  symbolizing  Olory.  This  handsome  monument  vraa 
presented  to  the  eity  by  CoL  Lorenzo  Perez  Roca. 
'  The  Exposition  Palace  is  a  large  white  building  where  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  temporarily  meets  and  the  Department 
of  Fomento  is  housed ;  with  balls  where  lectures  and  concerts 
are  occasionally  held  and  grand  balls  are  given.  It  was  the 
scene  of  two  functions  in  honor  of  Secretary  Root,  the  first 
when  he  was  incorporated  into  the  University  of  St.  Mark  as 
honorary  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Administrative  and  Po- 
litical Sciences  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  other  officials  of  tiie  University  and  the  State.  Here,  too, 
was  given  by  the  Town  Council  of  Lima  a  magnificent  ball 
in  Mr.  Root's  honor,  to  which  1500  invitations  were  issued. 
The  elegance  of  the  whole  aSair,  in  the  decorations,  gowns, 
refreshments,  and  other  particulars  was  equal  to  that  of  simi- 
lar functions  in  any  part  of  the  world.  On  the  upper  fioor  of 
the  building  is  the  National  Eistorical  and  Anthropological 
Museum,  open  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  except  on  Monday.  Over  the 
latter  section  Dr.  Max  Uble,  a  distinguished  German  scientist 
and  a  noted  authority  on  prehistoric  Peru,  has  long  presided. 
The  present  Director  is  Emilio  Gutierrez  de  Qointanilla.  Dr. 
Uhle  by  excavations  at  Paehac&mae  and  elsewhere  greatly 
enlarged  this  collection,  probably  the  most  valuable  in  exist* 
ence  in  its  own  specialty.    Some  of  the  specimens  of  pottery; 
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are  believed  to  have  been  prodneed  previous  to  the  ChriBtiaii 
Era.  The  origin  of  the  various  articles  and  their  period  are 
indicated  on  the  cases.  Exceedingly  carious  and  weird  are 
many  of  the  objects,  and  even  one  who  has  no  taste  for 
arcfaieological  relics  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
extraordinary,  sometimes  beautiful,  examples  of  pottery,  in 
the  fignres  of  Indians,  in  the  mummies,  and  other  objects. 
The  examples  of  the  strange  articles  used  at  the  present  day 
by  the  Indians  in  the  remote  montaiia  region  equally  impress 
the  observer. 

The  relics  of  early  colonial  days,  souvenirs  of  varions  battles, 
of  the  generals  of  tiie  War  of  Independence,  will  be  examined 
with  sympathetic  regard  by  the  tourist  who  has  some  famil- 
iarity with  Spanish  American  history.  An  Art  Gallery  with 
a  number  of  historical  paintingB,  and  others  of  general  char- 
acter occupies  one  comer  of  the  same  floor. 

In  a  smaUer  building  to  the  northeast  is  a  permanent  indns- 
trial  exhibition  which  the  specialist  only  will  care  to  study. 
Between  these  buildings  is  the  entrance  to  the  Park,  for  which 
a  fee  of  10  eentavos  is  charged.  This  park  of  thirty  acres  is 
a  delightful  promenade  with  shaded  walks,  palm  and  other 
trees,  artificial  lakes,  a  kiosk,  conservatories  with  orchids  and 
various  other  plants ;  it  is  also  a  Zoological  Garden.  Here  and 
there  are  cages  of  animals  of  viLrious  kinds,  one  a  spacious 
and  lofty '  dwelling  for  fSaay  birds,  including  a  pair  of  the 
famous  condors,  which  the  tourist  is  not  likely  to  see  on  the 
jonmey  except  in  captivity.  Bears  and  other  animals  are  in 
other  cages.  In  1911  the  finest  pair  of  lions  that  I  ever 
chanced  to  see,  and  four  lively  cubs  excited  admiration. 
Within  the  park  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an  excellent 
Restaurant  kept  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Hotel  Maury,  a 
fashionable  place  to  dine.  Down  beyond  the  Zoological  Oar- 
den,  on  the  side  where  the  electrics  go  to  Gborillos,  is  the 
'Shooting  Club  of  Lima  and  fields  for  cricket,  t«nnis,  and  other 
sports. 

The  Avenue  on  which  the  Exposition  Palace  faces  is  named 
the  9th  of  December,  but  oftener  called  the  Paseo  Colon.  It 
is  the  popnlar  driveway,  half  a  mile  long  and  150  feet  wide, 
leading  to  the  Plaza  Bolognesi.  Lined  on  the  side  towards 
the  laty  with  handsome  modem  residences,  it  has  along  tite 
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center  a  garden  with  trees,  shniba,  and  flowers,  on  each  side 
of  a  broad  walk.  On  the  occasion  of  Secretary  Boot's  visit 
there  were  additional  arrangements  for  electric  lights,  and  on 
the  evening  after  his  firrival  the  Paseo  was  brilliantly  illa- 
minated  with  these,  as  well  as  by  a  splendid  display  of  fire- 
works. The  Paseo  was  thronged  with  people  who  enthn- 
Biastically  welcomed  their  distinguished  guest. 

The  Statue  of  Columbia  on  the  Paseo  must  not  be  over- 
looked. He  is  represented  as  the  Discoverer  of  America, 
which  is  personified  by  the  Indian  woman  kneeling  at  his  aide. 
This  was  the  model  for  the  statue  at  Colon  and  was  designed 
by  Salvatore  Revelli. 

The  PUaa  Bolognesi  is  a  spacious  circle,  a  fine  settii^  for  the 
statue  in  the  center  to  Col.  Bolognesi,  who  fell  at  Arica  in  the 
war  with  Chile,  June  8,  1880.  When  asked  to  surrender  he 
replied,  "Not  till  I  have  used  my  last  cartridge,"  and  so  fell. 
The  statue  represents  the  hero  sinking  with  a  mortal  wonnd, 
yet  still  holding  the  fiag  of  his  conntry.  Around  the  base  of 
the  column  on  which  the  hero  stands  are  sculptured  in  marble 
allegorical  scenes. 

Six  avenues  are  designed  to  radiate  from  this  plaza,  one, 
towards  the  center  of  the  city,  called  the  Central,  to  be  a  coa- 
tinnation  of  the  ealle  de  la  Union.  In  the  opposite  direction 
extends  the  Avenue  Pierola.  On  this  a  car  track  leads  out 
to  the  suburb  Magdalena,  one  of  the  pleasant  shore  resorts 
with  which  Lima  is  favored.  Between  this  and  the  Avenue 
9th  of  December  is'  one  leading  to  the  Bippodrotne.  The 
races,  generally  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  are  attended  by 
large  crowds  of  fashionable  and  other  people.  The  grand- 
stand belongs  to  the  Jockey  CInb,  which  has  charge  of  the 
races  and  condncts  them  according  to  general  custom. 

Some  distance  beyond  the  Hippodrome  is  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  both  of  these 
institutions  well  conducted  and  doing  a  valuable  work  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  industry.  A  great  variety  of  plants 
is  cultivated,  and  experiments  are  made  with  soils  of  many 
kinds.  Instruction  is  given  to  a  considerable  number  of 
students. 

Ptoceeding  from  the  Exposition  Palace  in  the  direction 
Opposite  to  the  Plasa  Bolognesi,  following  the  Avenue  Orou, 
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one  woald  after  a  few  blocks  pass  the  Italwn  Hospital  on  the 
left,  and  a  little  farther  reach  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
on  the  right,  Escuela  de  Aries  y  Ofidos,  of  vhicb  Senor 
Yal^te  is  director.  Here  are  taught  clay  modeling  and  scalp* 
tore,  decorative  art  and  eompoBition,  the  histor^^  of  art  and 
nsthetica ;  and  models  of  varioiiB  works  are  nsoally  to  be  seen. 
A  fonndry  for  art  bronzes,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  added. 
Of  still  greater  importance  are  the  courses  designed  to  pro* 
duce  honest  and  capable  mechanics,  which  are  well  accom- 
plishing their  porpoee. 

In  the  next  block  on  the  left  is  the  large  bnilding  of  the 
Medical  School;  the  Baimondi  Museum  on  the  upper  floor, 
open  from  eleven  to  twelve,  has  sections  devoted  to  Botany, 
Ethnology,  Zoology,  etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  buiXding  is  the 
Bolanicai  Garden,  containing  specimens  of  every  tree  and 
plant  to  be  found  in  Pera.  Owing  to  the  varied  climates  of 
the  oonntry  arising  from  the  difference  in  altitude,  a  wonder- 
ful diversity  of  productions  results.  The  entrance  is  adorned 
with  stately  palms ;  goi^eons  and  beantiful  flowers  and  shmba 
will  be  fonnd  within.  A  pe  tree  bears  a  strange  fruit,  wliieh, 
bursting  open  when  ripe,  shows  within  a  pretty  flower  with 
scarlet  seeds  called  the  chusia.  Cards  of  admission  are  ob* 
tained  at  the  Medical  School 

Continuing  along  the  avenne  one  passes  the  large  Dos  de 
Mayo  Hospital  and  still  farther,  on  the  Avenne  of  Circom* 
vaUation,  tiie  Cavalry  Barracks  and  the  Arsenal  of  War. 

Other  objects  of  interest  are  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  Nf^aonal  Library  is  on  the  calle  del  Ueayali  on  the  right 
band  side,  at  the  end  of  the  second  block  to  Uie  left  or  south- 
east of  the  one  on  which  the  Maury  is  situated.  One  of  the 
first  acts  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Republic,  previous,  in* 
deed,  to  the  final  battles  of  the  war,  was  the  creation  of  the 
National  Library.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1822,  it  was 
opened  to  the  public  with  a  collection  of  about  12,000  volumes,  . 
many  of  which  were  of  great  value.  Unfortunately,  while  the  / 
Chilian  army  was  in  occupation  of  Lima  in  1881,  this  library,  f 
then  containing  50,000  works,  was  mtbleesly  destroyed,  a  por- ' 
tion  being  carried  to  Chile,  and  the  remainder  scattered  about 
the  streets  or  sold  at  auction  by  weight.  The  later  restoration 
pf  the  library  was  chiefly  due  to  Dr.  Bicardo  Palma,  wjbo  re- 
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y  mained  its  Director  until  1912.  Dr.  Palma  by  dilis^t  effort 
collected  many  of  the  old  books  and  priceleBs  mannBcripts; 
many  patriotio  PeraTians  made  coutribntioiu;  sympathetic 
cations,  Spain,  Ai^ntina,  Ecuador,  the  United  States,  sent 
gifts.  A'  collection  of  5000  volumes  was  presented  I^  the 
Smithaoman  Institcte.  In  1884  the  library  was  reopened  with 
28,000  volumes;  it  now  contains  60,000.  Still  ii  its  old  loca- 
tion, a  building  earlier  occupied  by  the  College  of  the  Caciques, 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deacendanta  of  the 
Inca  rulers,  a  new  building  is  greatly  needed  and  no  doubt 
will  soon  be  provided.  Senor  Manuel  Qonzales  is  the  presmt 
director.  Among  the  treasures  of  the  library  is  an  edition  of 
Cervantes'  works  called  the  Ai^amosilla,  printed  from  silver 
type. 

In  the  same  building  on  the  floor  above,  are  the  rooms  of 
the  Lima  Gec^aphical  Society,  deseed  especially  to  foster 
geographi«d  study  and  research  in  Peru.  It  has  a  considei^ 
able  membership,  including  the  most  noted  scholars  and  atates- 
meo  of  the  country ;  the  library  contains  many  valuable  worka 
and  the  leading  geographical  magazines  of  the  world.  The 
Society  of  Mining  Engineers  long  had  rooms  in  this  building 
but  have  recently  removed  to  their  new  quarters  a  few  blocks 
away. 

Turning  the  comer  to  the  right  by  the  side  of  the  library 
building  one  will  find  at  the  next  cOraer  the  Palace  of  Justice. 
One  block  more  after  a  second  turn  to  the  right  brings  one  to 
the  calle  de  Azai^aro,  the  Normal  School  for  Oirls  occupying 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  block  on  the  right.  The  entrance 
is  near  the  Church  of  San  Pedro.  Four  blocks  to  the  left  down 
Azangaro,  but  fronting  on  the  calle  del  Inambari,  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Marcos,  the  oldest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
founded  in  1551,  almost  a  eentuiy  earlier  than  Harvard. 
Established  under  a  charter  from  Emperor  Charles  V  and  his 
mother,  Queen  Joana,  it  was  at  first  in  the  monastery  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  under  the  charge  of  that  Order.  Twenty  years 
later  by  order  of  Philip  II  the  University  was  secularized,  and 
in  1574  it  received  the  designation  of  San  Marcos.  In  1576  a 
building  was  constructed  for  its  use  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Inquisi- 
ci6n.  After  two  centuries  in  this  location  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  site,  formerly  that  of  the  Jesuit  college 
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of  San  Carlos,  then  anited  with  the  University.  Dr.  Don 
Luis  F.  Villar4n  has  been  rector  of  the  University  since  1905. 
The  University  embraces  Schools  or  Departmenta  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Theology,  Science,  Philosophy  and  Letters,  and  Ad- 
ministrative and  Political  Science,  in  which  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship  is  maintained ;  the  Medical  School,  as  we  have 
seen,  occupies  a  separate  building.  The  rooms  are  grouped 
aroond  several  patios.  There  is  an  assemUy  hall  with  a  hand- 
some carved  ceiling,  and  in  the  museum  are  curioiis  mummies. 
A  University  Beview  is  published  monthly.  A  few  years  ago 
a  Centro  was  established,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Harvard  Union.    TVomen  are  admitted  to  the  University. 

The  Engineering  School  is  in  quite  another  direction  on 
the  calle  del  Callao,  four  blocks  from  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  Plaza  de  Armas.  This,  established  in  1876,  contiuned 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Polish  engineer,  Senor  Eduardo 
Habich,  ontil  his  death  in  1911.  The  school  has  complete 
laboratories,  and  conrses  in  mining,  civil,  electric,  and  me- 
chanical engineering ;  all  of  which  in  a  conntiy  like  Pent  are 
of  infinite  importance. 

The  fine  luge  school  for  boys  in  a  splendid  building  on 
Aveune  Alfonso  Ugarte,  the  Collegio  de  Goadalnpe,  well  de- 
serves a  visit. 

The  portion  of  Idma  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bimao 
should  not  be  ignored.  Passing  from  the  Plaza  by  Carabaya 
street,  one  comes  to  the  fine  new  railway  station  of  Desem- 
paradoe,  completed  in  the  fall  of  1912.  After  one  block  to 
the  left  a  turn  to  the  right  leads  one  to  the  bri^e  across  the 
Rimac,  the  river  recently  improved  by  being  enclosed  within 
a  suitable  channeL  So  much  water  is  drawn  oS  for  irrigation 
all  along  its  coarse  that  little  is  left  in  the  ancient  river  bed. 
To  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  life  of  tiie  common  people  the 
waik  affords  good  opportunity,  bat  a  drive  to  the  Jardin  de 
lot  Deicalzos,  the  Qaxden.  of  the  Barefooted  Friars,  will  be 
generally  preferred.  The  garden  extends  half  a  mile  or  more 
along  a  broad  avenue.  It  contains,  besides  plants  and  trees, 
handsome  urns,  marble  benches,  and  twelve  statues  represent- 
ing the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  At  the  end  is  a  fonntain,  and 
beyond,  the  ancient  Church  and  Convent  of  the  Friars  under 
tlie  shadow  of  the  hill,  San  ChristSbal.    A  path  leads  up  from 
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this  point,  but  the  more  usual  route  is  farther  east.  Betum- 
ing  from  the  Garden,  one  ma^  take  the  first  turn  to  the  left, 
then  one  to  the  right  past  the  BuU  Ring,  seating  8000  spec- 
tators and  called  the  largest  in  the  New  World.  It  lies 
practically  in  front  of  the  Balta  Bridge,  a  modem  structure 
named  for  one  of  the  Presidents.  The  Bull  Ring,  said  to  be 
the  second  largest  in  the  world,  is  on  Sunday  afternoons  often 
thronged  with  spectators  to  witness  this  cruel  sport,  which 
will  doubtless  before  many  years  be  discontinued,  as  already 
at  Buenos  Aires  and  in  most  other  cities  of  South  America. 
Before  returning  by  the  Balta  Bridge,  the  Alameda  de  Acho 
on  the  right  hand  should  be  visited.  This  was  once  a  fash- 
ionable promenade  and  still  boasts  of  lai^  handsome  trees, 
tall  poplars  forming  three  roadways. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  ignore  the  Cerro  or  TTiH  of  San  CMs' 
tdbal,  which  rises  900  feet  above  the  city.  There  is  an  easy 
path  by  which  the  ascent  may  be  made,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lame  and  the  lazy  an  Aerial  Tramtoay  has  recently  been 
established;  the  transit  requiring  8  or  10  minntes  begins  at 
Los  Baoos  del  Pueblo  near  the  Alameda  de  los  Deecalzos. 
The  summit  on  a  clear  day  affords  a  delightful  view  of  the 
city,  the  irrigated  valley,  the  hills,  the  mountains,  and  the 
sea,  which  should  well  repay  the  effort  of  the  climb,  itself 
agreeable  except  to  the  incorngibly  indolent.  More  enticing 
than  the  view  to  some,  will  be  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Great  Tower  for  Wireless  Telegraphy,  which  rises  350  feet 
above  the  crest  of  the  failL  It  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  for  wire- 
less. Messages  across  the  sea  seem  not  so  wonderful :  but  to 
send  them  over  mountains  and  broad  plateau,  over  or  through 
a  wall  three  and  a  half  miles  high  and  100  miles  thick  appears 
marvellous.  This  wireless  station,  one  of  the  highest  powered 
in  the  world,  has  sent  messages  not  only  to  Iquitos  on  the 
Amazon,  1030  kilometers  away,  for  which  pnrpose  it  was  espe- 
cially designed,  in  order  to  ensure  commonication  between  the 
central  government  and  this  important  Peruvian  commercial 
outpost,  but  also  to  Manaos  in  Brazil,  2300  kilometers  (1435 
miles)  distant.  The  great  monntain  range  between  the  two 
cities  overages  18,000  feet  in  height,  while  beyond  are  dense 
tropical  forests.  The  constrnction  company  did  not  venture 
to  guarantee  the  sncceaa  of  on  ontried  service,  promising  only 
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to  bnild  an  intermediate  station  if  neeegaaiy.  The  great  sac- 
eeai  of  the  undertaking  renders  tbis  saperfluooa.  The  etation 
at  the  other  end  is  Itaya,  two  miles  from  IqnitoB.  The  tovera 
are  identical,  triangular  steel  structures,  each  weighing  120 
tons.  They  rest  on  a  conerete  base  by  a  steel  ball  point,  in- 
sulated by  thick  glass  plates.  Each  is  kept  vertical  by  means 
of  three  heavy  steel  cables  at  three  angles.  A  power  of  10 
kilowatts  is  supplied  but  7  only  are  used.  The  service  was 
inaugurated  June  16,  1912,  with  suitable  ceremonies  both  at 
Lima  and  Iquitos.  Freddent  Leguia,  other  ofiScials  and  cit- 
izens to  the  number  of  3000,  made  the  ascent  of  the  Cerro, 
though  the  hilltop  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  all,  the 
crowd  as  it  were  slipping  over  the  edges.  After  various 
speeches  the  President  started  the  machinery.  At  5.05  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulation  was  sent  and  at  5.17  the  reply  was  re- 
ceived. Then  was  unveiled  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  in- 
scription in  Spanish :  ' '  This  station  was  inaugurated  in  1912. 
His  Excellency,  Augusto  B.  Leguia,  President  of  the  Republic, 
Dr.  3ob6  Manuel  Qarcia,  Minister  of  Fomento,  Dr.  Edmnndo 
N.  de  Habich,  Director  of  Fomento.  A.  B.  Tamayo  and  K.  J. 
Eolmvang,  engineers  in  chai^  of  constraction.  The  Tele- 
funken  Company,  June,  1912." 

A  monument  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  tonriat 
is  the  Dos  de  Mayo  standing  in  a  circle,  and  passed  by  the 
electric  cars  to  Callao.  This  monument  commemorates  the 
victory  of  May  2,  1866,  when  an  attack  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
upon  Callao  was  repelled  and  the  Spaniards  were  finally  driven 
from  the  Pacific  coast  A  column  of  Carrara  marble  75  feet 
h^h  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  victory.  Around  the  base 
are  figures  representing  the  coontoies  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  and  Chile. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  SUBURBS  OP  LIMAr-THE  OROYA  RAILWAY— 
CERRO  DE  PASCO 

OhoiUlos.  With  snfficient  time  at  one's  disposal  a  few  days 
may  be  pleasantly  spent  in  visiting  the  ehore  resorts  near  the 
capital.  The  electric  cars  which  pass  on  the  calle  de  Abancay, 
the  third  street  southeast  from  the  Maury,  are  the  means  of 
transit  to  Miraflores,  Barraneo  and  CboriUos,  all  pleasant 
places  of  residence,  thongh  CboriUos  is  eepecially  fa^onable. 
The  last  named,  before  the  Chilian  war,  was  the  most  fre- 
quented summer  resort  in  South  America,  but  after  the  battle 
of  CboriUos  in  1881  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  in- 
vaders. Bebnilt  durii^  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is 
again  beautiful  with  many  charming  homes.  The  town  is 
located  100  feet  above  the  beach  of  a  sheltered  cove,  which  is 
partly  enclosed  by  a  cUff.  A  promenade  along  the  edge  is  a 
fashionable  resort  for  tourists  and  townspeople,  to  enjoy  the 
cool  breezes,  and  the  aunset  in  the  broad  Pacific.  Close  at 
hand  an  eminence  of  2000  feet  called  Morro  Solar  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  A  shady  pathw^  leads  down  to  the 
beach,  which  affords  excellent  bathing  with  a  moderate  surf. 
The  regular  population  of  3000,  greatly  increased  in  the  sum- 
mer, is  daUy  further  augmented  by  those  who  come  for  the 
bathing  and  the  other  diversions  of  a  watering  place :  boating, 
music,  dancing,  etc.  At  the  Casino  are  held  many  fashionable 
social  affairs ;  and  the  Regatta  Club  gives  frequent  entertain- 
ments  when  the  bay,  covered  with  boats  of  various  descriptions, 
presents  a  pretty  spectacle.  Worthy  of  a  visit  is  the  Military 
School  here  located,  a  fine  institution  for  the  education  of 
army  officers,  and  an  exceUent  training  school  for  the  Indian 
soldiers. 

Beyond  CboriUos  the  electric  cars  continue  by  a  tunnel 
through  Morro  Solar  to  La  Herradura,  another  batiung  resort 
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Barraneo  and  Mirafiores,  nearer  to  Lima,  are  almost  continu- 
oos  with  Chorillos  and  are  connected  by  pleasant,  shaded 
driTeways.  Magdalena,  a  ^ore  resort  still  nearer  Lima,  is 
reached  by  a  different  dectric  ear  line. 

A  very  popular  resort  with  a  fine  new  hotel,  the  Eden,  is 
La  Punta,  down  beyond  Callao,  whence  electric  cars,  connect- 
ing with  those  from  Lima,  for  five  centavos  carry  passengers  to 
the  extremity  of  the  sandy  point  ever  refreshed  by  cool  breezes. 
Bere  the  Naval  School's  excellent  new  building  is  located. 

Ancon.  Twenty-five  miles  north  of  Lima,  on  the  opposite 
side  from  Cborillos,  is  Ancon,  more  especially  a  health  resort, 
its  sandy  soil  and  dry  atmosphere  making  it  especially  desir- 
able  for  persona  with  pulmonary  and  bronchial  affections. 
There  is  good  bathing,  a  tennis  court,  one  or  two  hotels,  the 
Grand  said  to  be  comfortable,  and  many  cottages ;  but  it  is  less 
attractive  than  the  resorts  at  the  south.  It  has,  however,  an 
allurement  peculiarly  its  own  in  being  renowned  as  a  necropo- 
lis of  pre-historic  treasnres.  Ancon  is  reached  by  a  steam 
railway  from  the  Desampsrados  station  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  so,  and  the  ride  gives  one  a  view  of  the  genuine  nnirrigated 
desert.  The  journey  may  now  be  pnrsued  to  the  town  of 
Hoacho,  about  90  miles  farther. 

Paohae&mao.  Persona  who  are  interested  in  antiquities 
should  make  the  excursion  to  Pachacimac,  whose  ruins  are 
believed  to  antedate  any  others  in  Peru  and  to  go  back  two 
or  three  thousand  years.  The  place  is  not  accessible  by  rait, 
carriage,  or  boat,  yet  it  may  be  visited  in  a  single  day  by  a 
vigorous,  enterprising  person  who  is  able  to  make  suitable 
srrangemeuta  in  advance.  The  site  of  this  ancient  sanc- 
tuary and  city  is  nearly  25  miles  from  Lima,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chorillofl.  Thither  one  should  go  by  the  earliest  morn- 
ing car,  to  be  met  there  by  a  guide  and  horses  with  which  to 
pursue  the  journey.  Dr.  Max  TJhle  made  extensive  excavations 
in  this  region.  The  ruins  are  in  the  Lurin  Valley,  the  loveliest  y 
south  of  Lima,  watered  by  a  stream  smaller  than  the  Bimae 
but  of  constant  supply.  In  the  period  of  the  invasion  it  was 
the  more  thickly  populated  of  the  two.  Wars,  and  the  efforts 
for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  by  religious  orders  caused 
the  ancient  city  in  the  course  of  the  century  following  the 
Spanish  invasion  to  become  a  scene  of  desolation. 
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PrOTisions  for  a  sabstantial  loncheon  shoald  be  taken  in 
saddle  bags,  thoagb.  fodder  for  the  animals  may  doabtleas  be 
procured  at  the  hacienda  near  by  of  Don  Vicente  Silva.  A 
desert  called  the  Tablada  de  Lurin  is  crossed  between  the 
Bimac  and  Lurin  valleys.  Barren  islands  are  in  view  on  the 
right  with  myriads  of  pelicans  and  other  sea-fowl.  The  desert 
sands  drift  over  the  ruins,  on  the  north  side  of  the  volley,  600 
yards  from  the  ocean.  A  few  tUlandsia  plants  show  a  little 
green  in  winter.  The  booting  owl,  tbe  lizard,  and  a  small  viper 
are  the  only  forms  of  life.  Tbe  neighboring  hills  rise  150  to 
250  feet  above  tbe  desert.  In  the  distance  two  villages  with 
their  church  spires  may  be  seen,  Pachac&mac  three  miles  back 
from  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  Larin  near  the 
coast,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tbe  rains.  To  tbe  south  beyond 
is  desert;  to  the  east,  45  miles  away,  the  ootlying  bulwarks  of 
the  Andes  rise  9000  feet.  In  an  early  period  tiie  coast  for  120 
miles  from  Supe  to  Huaman  was  under  tbe  sway  of  Pacha> 
c&mac.  There  are  extensive  remains  in  many  places  about, 
and  traces  of  an  ancient  road  with  a  wall  along  tbe  center, 
one  side  for  the  mler  and  his  retinue,  tbe  other  for  common 
people,  each  section  16  feet  wide.  Tbe  place  was  conquered 
by  the  Incaa  170  years  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  all  its  wealth  of  gold  had  already  disappeared.  Tbe 
ancient  city,  2%  miles  long  and  1%  broad,  included  four 
hills,  on  one  of  which  in  the  center  of  tbe  town  the  Ineas  later 
erected  a  temple  to  tbe  Sun.  The  original  sanctuary  to  the 
Creator  god,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Son  god  of  the 
Incas,  stood  at  tbe  foot  of  a  hill  on  tbe  north  side  of  tiie  town 
nearly  on  a  level  with  tbe  ci^.  Tbe  temple  which  faced  the 
coast  to  the  northwest  was  400  feet  long  and  180  wide  with 
terraced  sides  leading  to  a  plateau  above,  330  by  130  feet. 
There  are  rooms  supposed  to  be  for  the  reception  of  envc^^ 
others  for  sacrificial  pnrpose.  They  were  gorgeously  decorated 
with  frescoes  of  bird  and  animal  designs,  with  doors  incmsted 
with  coral,  turquoise,  and  crystal.  Pilgrims  who  came  a  thou- 
sand mOes  with  offerings  were  obliged  to  fast  for  twenty  days 
before  entering  the  first  court,  and  a  year  before  ascending  to 
tbe  holier  shrine  of  extraordinary  sanctity  above.  The  ceme- 
teries naturally  famished  many  valuable  relics,  mummies, 
bones,  and  skulls,  fn^ments  of  cloth,  and  a  great  variety  of 
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articles.  The  cemetery  connected  with  this  temple  was  the 
most  crowded,  thongh  burial  here  was  reserved  for  princes 
and  pilgrims  who  brought  rich  ofTerings.  Many  objects  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Tiahuanaco.  A  slab  of  Chavin 
de  Hnantar  and  a  richly  ornamented  poncho  at  Ancon  are  of 
similar  slyle.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  from  60,000  to 
80,000  graves  here,  some  in  open  cemeteries,  some  in  dwellings, 
besides  those  in  the  temple.  Mmt  of  these  were  rifled  ages  ago. 
This  is  thought  to  be  a  seat  of  the  earliest  civilizatioa  of  the 
coast,  perhaps  extending  to  Ecuador,  while  the  Chima  culture  i 
'gither  descended  from  it  or  was  influenced  by  it.  The  city  wall 
was  from  11  to  13  feet  high  and  S^  feet  thick.  There  was  an 
inner  as  well  as  an  outer  wall.  The  streets  were  13  to  16  feet 
wide.  There  were  lai^e  detached  edifices,  resembling  rains 
at  Huatica  near  Lima,  and  one  group  of  crowded  boildinga. 
The  term  Pachac&mac  is  of  Qnichua  origin,  the  earlier  name 
being  different,  perhaps  Irma  the  same  as  Wiraqocha.  The 
Son  temple  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  is  on  a  terraced  rocky 
height  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference;  bat  it  do« 
not  compare  with  the  Mexican  pyramid  Chotnla.  The  rooms 
may  be  traced,  and  the  stairway  with  steps  fonr  inches  hi^ 
and  one  foot  four  inches  wide.  A  convent  for  the  Sun  maid- 
ens, accommodating  two  hundred,  fronts  the  green  fields. 
The  cemetery  on  the  southeast  terrace  of  the  Sun  temple  shows 
that  all  were  women  who  had  been  strangled  in  obvious  sae- 
rifice ;  thus  suffered  also  many  children  of  all  ages  for  the  pro- 
pitiation of  their  crael  deity. 

Th«  Oroya  Railway.  Whatever  else  may  be  omitted  from 
one's  programme  of  sightseeing  in  Peru,  a  journey  over  tiie 
Oroya  road  shonld  on  no  account  be  missed.  Xjong  enjoyii^ 
the  reputation  of  the  highest  railway  in  the  world,  it  affords 
an  opportunity  to  climb  with  ease  in  a  few  hours  to  a  height 
as  great  as  that  of  the  sommit  of  Mont  Blane,  to  behold 
scenery  of  wonderfnl  grandeur,"  and  a  historic  r^on  of 
remarkable  mineral  wealth,  the  second  of  the  three  great 
longitudinal  divisions  of  Pern.  Farther  on,  with  a  lit- 
tle more  tronble,  one  may  most  conveniently  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  third  and  by  far  the  largest  of  Fern's 
three  natural  divisions;  as  yet  thinly  peopled  and  lit- 
tle known,  bat  oltimately,  perhaps,  to  prove  the  ridieit.  t. 
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Tbe  practically  rainleea  coast  region  from  50  to  100  miles 
wide,  all  desert  except  where  irrigated,  we  have  already 
Been.    Next  comes  the  sierra  district  of  mountains  and  table- 
land, from  one  to  three  hundred  miles  wide,  where,  beyond 
the  Coast  Range,  there  is  plenty  of  rain  and  enow.    Varying 
in  height,  width,  and  in  the  number  of  parallel  moontain 
chains,  the  greatest  altitude  is  in  the  soathem  and  central 
portions,  decreasing  north  of  7"  S.  Lat.    The  lofty  snowdad 
monntains,  the  multitude  of  lesser  peaks,  the  lakes,  small  and 
large,  the  countless  streams,  the  delightful  valleys,  the  deao- 
_late  plateau  sometimes  called  the  ^na^  cut  by  narrow  gorges, 
present  a  marvellous  variety  of  scenery,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions.   Here  are  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
^  The  forest  r^on  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  monntains  with 
^  the  lowlands  beyond,  all  called  the  monta^,  is  at  first  won- 
"  derfully  heantifol  with  soft,  g^iial  climate,  though  below  an 
'  altitude  of  2000  feet  it  becomes  rather  warm,  in  a  few  spots 
'  unhealthy. 

By  the  Oroya  Railroad  a  great  elevation  is  attained  in 
fewer  hours  than  can  be  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the  world 
except  in  balloon  or  aeroplane.  Indeed,  the  time  of  tiie  ascent  - 
is  BO  brief  that  some  persons  suffer  from  the  sudden  change  . 
in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  fact  has  g^ven  rise  to 
alarming  representations,  on  the  part  of  many  native  and 
foreign  residents,  of  the  danger  involved  in  the  journey,  so 
that  many  tourists  are  frightened  out  of  the  excursion  to 
whom  it  would  be  a  genuine  delight  The  truth  is  that  of 
the  thousands  who  each  month  go  over  the  road,  the  majority 
suffer  from  soroche,  mountaiasiclmess,  not  at  all,  or  with  little 
and  temporary  discomfort.  A  slight  headache  is  common;  it 
may  bo  severe,  or  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  A 
few  have  become  dangerously  ill  and  deaths  have  occurred, 
aa  on  Pike's  Peak.  Two  classes  of  people  should  not  take  the 
risk,  those  with  weak  hearts  and  those  who  are  both  stout  and 
full  blooded.  Persons  merely  delicate  in  a  general  way  are 
less  likely  to  suffer  inconvenience  than  some  vigorous  athletic 
persons.  One  doubtful  about  his  heart  should  have  it  ex- 
amined. Apprehensive  persons  who  would  be  sure  to  avoid 
trouble  may  get  off  at  Matacana,  and  a  day  or  two  later  com- 
fortably pnrsoe  the  jonmey.    It  will  be  easier  for  every  one 
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to  go  the  day  previooa  to  Chosica  to  spend  Uie  night,  thtu 
avoiding  an  anreasonably  early  start  in  the  morning.  Ordi- 
nary pradence  may  suggest  that  one  shonld  be  careful  not  to 
over-eat  the  day  before,  and  be  very  abstemious  on  the  trip, 
especially  as  to  alcoholic  liqnors.  At  the  highest  points  one 
shonld  move  slowly  or  not  at  all.  A  brisk  walk  may  produce 
dizdneea  or  worse. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Pern,  a  standard  gauge  Une,  was 
beertui  in  1870  by  the  American  financier,  Henry  Meiggs,  and 
^cjmmlfitfid  to._CMcIa,  88^  miles  from  Callao,  in_1876.  On 
account  of  the  troubles  resulting  from  the  Chilian  War  it  did 
not,  reach  Oro^  untilj.893.  For  some  years  this  was  the 
terminus  ol  tbe  road  and  in  one  sense  is  so  still,  aa  the  natural 
coatinoation  would  be  east,  over  to  the  montaRa  country. 
There  are,  however,  branches  in  two  diflferent  directions,  north 
and  south ;  tbe  former,  an  American  line  of  the  same  gauge 
to  Cerro  de  Paaco,  tbe  latter,  a  part  of  the  Central  system 
owned  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  now  open  to  Huancayo 
and  being  gradually  extended  to  the  southwest,  ultimately  to 
reach  Cuzco,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  Southern  Railway  " 
managed  by  tbe  same  corporation.  Both  of  the  branches  are 
on  the  line  of  the  Pan  American  Railway,  by  which  it  will 
some  day  be  possible,  perhaps  within  a  decade,  certainly  in 
two,  to  go  by  rail  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  a  wonder- 
ful journey  through  ever  changing  and  delightful  scenes.  By 
the  time  these  25Q.iiule8  from  Huancayo  to  Cozco  are  finished,  . 
which  should  be  by  1918,  all  the  soudiem  part  from  Lima  to 
Buenos  Aires  will  be  ready,  as  Argentina's  portion  is  now 
complete  and  Bolivia's  will  be  finished  soon.  The  section  from 
Quito  to  Panama  will  linger  longest.  When  finished,  the  road 
in  my  opinion  will  be  a  far  greater  bond  of  union  between 
North  and  South  America  than  tbe  Panama  Canal. 

The  Oroya  Railroad  follows  the  Bimae  Valley  up  to  its  cul- 
minating point,  with  an  occasional  detour  into  a  side  canon 
to  gain  additional  height.  It  was  a  man  of  courage  and  large 
ideas  who  forty  years  ago  planned  to  climb  with  the  iron  horse, 
instead  of  the  ancient  burro  and  llama,  the  steep  and  lofty 
wall  which,  rising  in  its  lower  points  to  a  height  of  from  14,000 
to  17,000  feet,  stretches  for  1000  miles  along  the  coast  of  Peru 
witfaiii  100  miles  of  the  sea.    With  an  average  grade  of  four 
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per  cent  it  was  the  second  road  from  tbe  Pacific  to  cross  the 
continental  diyide,  tboagh  it  still  remains  to  be  continued,  aa 
Meiggs  planned,  down  to  a  point  open  to  steam  navigation  on 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Amazon. 

Setting  out  on  this  trip  from  Lima,  one  must  rise  early,  aa 
the  traiu  leaves  the  Desamparados  Station  at  6^  a.  m.,  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday.  By  strenuous  insistence  the 
night  before,  you  may  be  able  to  have  coffee  and  rolls  brought 
to  your  room  before  your  departure;  but  if  you  fail,  a  ten 
minutes'  halt  at  Cboeica  at  half  past  eig^t  affords  opportunity 
to  repair  tbe  onusaion. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Bimac  Valley  has  an  apparently 
level  floor  of  considerable  breadth,  with  vegetation  of  a  sub- 
tropical character,  irrigation  affording  an  ample  water  supply. 
At  first  banana  groves  and  fields  of  sugar-cane  are  numerous ; 
patches  of  Indian  com  and  alfalfa  continue  far  up  the  canon. 
The  view,  for  a  short  distance  somewhat  open  among  isolated 
hills,  narrows  as  we  enter  a  genuine  valley  with  steep  and 
ever  higher  walls,  their  slopes  thickly  terraced  and  bearing 
remains  of  ancient  highways  and  villages,  evidence  of  a 
formerly  far  greater  population  than  now.  After  much  wan- 
dering among  the  ruins  near  Chosica,  Professor  Solon  I. 
Bailey  estimated  an  earlier  number  of  6000  inhabitants,  where 
now  there  is  one-tenth  of  that  number. 

Ohodoa.  This  town,  at  train  time  a  busy  place,  is  growing 
rapidly  since,  with  several  daily  trains,  it  has  become  a  suburb 
of  the  capital  25  miles  distant.  It  is  especially  a  winter  resort, 
as,  located  just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  fog  bank  or  cloud  which 
in  that  season  hangs  over  the  coast,  it  has  plenty  of  sunshine. 
It  is  much  patronized  by  those  natives  and  foreigners  who 
find  the  chilly  dampness  from  May  to  October  rather  trying 
to  their  health.  The  Gran  Hotel  de  la  Estacion,  close  to  the 
station,  affording  comfortable  rooms,  is  the  best  place  to  stay 
over  night  On  the  opposite  side  of  track  and  river  are  many 
pleasant  dwellings  in  pretty  gardens  and  another  hotel, 
rather  a  Sanatorium,  fitted  up  with  all  modem  appliances 
such  as  sun  rooms,  electric  apparatus  for  baths,  and  many 
otiier  devices  to  aid  the  semi-Invalid  or  debilitated  to  recover 
his  strength.    In  the  season,  Choeica  is  served  with  three  daily 
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trains  each  way,  including  an  express  with  parlor  car  in  one 
hour. 

Above  Chosiea  the  scenery  becomes  wilder,  the  valley  nar- 
rower. The  fall  of  the  Biinac  is  so  rapid  as  not  only  to  compel 
many  curves  and  V'a  hat  to  make  an  incandon  into  s  side 
valley  deairable.  Thus  the  road  goes  half  a  mile  np  the  Ver- 
rugas Gorge  which  it  crosses  by  the  highest  bri<^  on  the  road, 
225  feet,  with  a  length  of  575,  returning  on  the  other  side  to 
the  Rimac  at  a  considerably  greater  elevation.  Frequently 
the  floor  of  the  Rimae  Canon  has  room  only  for  the  roshing 
stream.  The  road  passes  high  np  on  the  slope,  or  through  one 
of  the  fflzty-flve  tunnels.  Many  times  the  river  is  crossed; 
sixty-seven  bridges  may  he  counted.  At  one  point  the  side 
walls  are  so  precipitoos  that  it  was  neceasary  to  lower  work- 
men from  the  top  of  the  clifl  above.  Sitting  in  a  swing  they 
cut  footholds  in  the  rock  preparatory  to  the  beginning  of  the 
work.  Some  of  the  clifb  are  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
perpendicular  height. 

Hatnosna.  Whenever  the  valley  broadens  out  there  is  a 
town,  as  at  the  breakfast  station,  Matncana,  which  at  an  alti- 
tude of  7788  feet  affords  a  meal  of  several  courses  at  the  price 
of  one  sol.  The  hotel  furnishes  comfortable  accommodations 
for  those  who  think  it  wiser  to  take  the  dimb  in  instalments, 
or  for  any  with  archeological  tastes  who  may  like  to  investigate 
some  ruins  a  few  milee  down  the  valley  on  an  eminence  rising 
from  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  excnrsion  may  be 
made  from  Matucana  in  a  long  day  on  horseback  with  a  good 
horse  and  guide,  even  on  foot  by  one  so  inclined.  The  remains 
are  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  a  theory  that  they  are 
relics  of  a  Pygmy  City ;  that  the  little  people  once  its  inhabit- 
ants were  expelled  by  ruthless  invat^rs  and  fled  over  the 
mountains  into  the  Amazon  basin.  Fortifications,  house  walls, 
and  subterranean  chambers  still  exist,  the  small  Eoze  of  the 
rooms,  the  doorways  three  feet  high,  behig  adduced  as  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  little  people.  Others  believe  the  ruins  are  those 
of  en  ordinary  ancient  fortress. 

Beyond  Matucana  the  scenery  becomes  still  grander.  The 
walls  above  sometimes  look  dangerons  with  overhanging  rocks, 
or  with  boulders  half  out  of  a  steep  earth  slope,  appearing  just 
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ready  to  roll  down.  Slides  occasioDally  occur,  especially  in 
the  rainy  season,  but  accidents  are  rare ;  for  going  ap  it  is  easy 
to  make  a  sndden  panae,  and  coining  down  a  hand-car  goes 
ahead  of  pasBenger  trains  to  make  sare  that  the  track  is  clear. 
Bridges  and  tunnels  are  the  order  of  the  day,  goiges  and  cUfEs, 
at  last,  shining  mountains.  The  Goige  of  Infemillo  (Little 
Hell),  black  and  deep,  you  are  whisked  across  in  a  moment, 
and  from  one  tunnel  into  another.  Tamboraque,  the  first  small 
mining  town,  is  really  in  the  Sierra.  Rio  Bliuico  and  Casa- 
ls paica  farther  on  are  important  smelting  centers,  the  last  above 
13,000  feet.  Long  before  this  itlias'grown  cold  and  wraps  are 
in  order,  fnra  perchance  not  amiss,  good  woolen  underwear 
desirable.  Chiela,  a  considerable  place,  reached  before  Casa- 
paica,  is  notable  for  havii^  five  parallel  tracks  one  above 
another,  corves,  tunnels,  and  two  Vs  being  required  to  climb, 
by  three  miles  of  track,  500  feet  in  a  short  distance  up  the 
valley.  At  Ticlio  there  may  be  a  chance  for  tea.  One 
venturing  from  the  car  sboold  here  step  slowly  and  care- 
fully  if  Jie  would  avoid  a  slight  ringing  in  the  ears. 
One  not  feeling  perfectly  well  is  wiser  to  let  some  one 
else  bring  the  tea.  A  bottle  of  salts  of  ammonia  sboold 
be  at  hand  in  case  of  headache  or  vertigo,  and  fresh  air 
may  be  desirable.  A  short  stop  is  made  jnst  before  entering 
the  Galera  Tunnel,  4000  feet  long.  On  the  right  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tunnel  is  a  rounded  brown  hill  top,  Monte 
Meiggs,  often  without  snow  tbongh  17,575  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  altitude  is  confused  by  many  with  that  of  the  railroad, 
about  2000  feet  lower ;  for  which  the  manner  of  printing  the 
time-table  may  be  responsible.  East  of  the  contLaental  divide 
the  fine  snow  peaks  and  glaciers  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  bareness  in  the  dry  season  on  the  coast  side.  Beyond  the 
snow  mountains,  the  scenery  diminishes  in  grandeur  to  Oroya, 
12,050  feet,  where  the  train  is  now  due  about  3.30.  An  ob- 
servation car  is  greatly  to  be  desired  on  this  ride.  If  the 
conductor  can  he  persuaded  to  let  you  stand  on  the  rear  plat- 
form of  the  last  car,  this  on  a  regular.train  is  the  best  position 
available.  An  open  freight  car  now- affords  the  finest  pos- 
sible outlook,  but  most  persons  will  prefer  a  more  comfortable 
Beat  with  diminished  view.  From  the  station  Ticlio,  Altitude 
^    15,665  feet,  the  h^hest  point  on  the  main  road,  there  is  B 
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flhort  branch  line  to  the  minipg  tOTra  Monjgflchat  beaatifnll]'' 
sitnated  among  lakes  ao3~  glaciers,  this  branch  crossing  the 
divide  at  15,865  feet,  a  trifle  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  and 
absolntely  the  highest  point  in  the  world  now  reached  by 
rail.  The  grandeur  of  the  varied  scenes  on  the  wonderful  " 
Oroya,  Railway  bafBes  all  description  and  must  be  seen  to  be 
realized  in  the  smallest  degree.  For  those  who  are  unable  to 
devote  the  two  days  necessaiy  to  enjoy  the  entire  trip,  it 
is  sometimes  possible  to  make  a  Sunday  excursion  part  wa^ 
up  the  valley  to  Rio  Blanco,  20  miles  above  Matucana,  re- 
turning the  same  afternoon ;  much  better  than  nothing,  but 
with  a  loss  of  the  more  splendid  scenes  above.  At  On^B 
there  are  two  hotels,  the  Junin  and  the  Orand,  with  little  to 
choose  between  them.  Mo  luxuries  are  provided ;  a  fair  dinner, 
a  bed,  and  morning  coffee  are  supplied;  but  more  fortunate 
are  those  who  have  friends  at  court  and  are  entertained  by 
some  of  the  railway  officials.  At  Oroya  one  may  have  hia 
first  sight  of  llamas,  the  ancient  bnrdeu  bearers  of  Pern, 
dignified,  gra^etnl  animals,  when  moving*  with  their  ordinary 
slow  walk,  but  not  when  startled  into  a  run.  Be  cantiona 
about  making  free  with  them,  as  if  they  resent  your  advances 
they  are  liable  to  spit  in  yoar  face,  though  they  do  not  look 
as  if  they  could  be  so  mde. 

Those  who  are  makii^  the  South  American  Tour  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  or  who  have  an  eye  to  business,  may  not 
pause  at  Oroya,  but  changing  cars  may  continue  nor^  the 
same  day  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  or  after  a  night  in  Oroya  may 
pnrsue  the  railroad  journey  southward  to  Huancayo,  or  may 
on  horseback  go  over  another  mountain  range,  then  down, 
down,  to  Tarma,  La  Merced,  and  the  montana  country. 

OttTO  de  Pasco  is  reached  by  a  journey  of  abont  90  miles 
over  a  generally  hilly  or  rolling  country,  with  few  high  moun< 
tains  visible  and  those  afar  off.  Lake  Jnnin  is  passed  be- 
fore dark,  a  resort  of  docks  and  other  wild  fowl,  hence  a 
field  of  sport  for  those  fond  of  game.  Here,  be  it  remembered, 
was  the  next  to  the  last  battle  of  the  War  of  Lidependence ; 
and  the  soldiers  in  those  days  did  not  come  np  in  ears  either. 
Indians  abound  at  the  stations  along  the  road,  Qnichuas,  dif- 
fering little  from  their  ancestors  of  400  years  ago.  The  town 
of  Cerro  is  reached  about  9.30  p.  m.,  but  as  a  dining  car 
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is  attached  to  the  train  one  is  well  fed  at  a  seasonable  hoor. 
The  beat  if  not  the  only  hotel  in  the  place  is  the  Vnivwso 
on  the  main  plaza  of  the  town,  to  which  the  stranger  will  need 
a  guide,  as  the  station  ia  on  the  outskirta  of  the  old  city. 
The  hotel  is  not  much  to  boast  of,  but  the  night  I  spent  there 
waa  perfectly  comfortable.  Again,  if  one  has  friends  at  court 
among  the  officials  of  the  Mining  Company  he  is  lucky,  but 
naturally  they  cannot  entertain  all  tourists.  The  place  is 
of  exceptional  interest  as  one  of  the  highest  mining  camps 
of  any  size,  and  the  highest  town  of  any  importance  in  the 
world.  There  are  at  least  8000  people  here  at  an  altitude 
of  about  14,300  feet.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Company, 
composed  ot  half  a  dozen  or  more  well  known  American 
millionaires,  has  spent  it  is  said  towards  $30,000,000  in  the 
purchase  and  development  of  property  here  and  at  Morococha, 
in  building  the  railway  from  Oroya,  in  erecting  a  large  smelt- 
ing plant  nine  miles  from  Cerro  with  buildings  for  employees, 
on  coal  mines,  and  on  other  things  essential  to  a  great  property. 
In  earlier  days  these  mines  were  worked  for  silver,  but  now 
copper  is  the  chief  production.  Recently  an  average  of  400,- 
000  lbs.  98  per  cent  pure  haa  been  turned  out  from  the  smelter 
each  month.  The  privilege  of  visitii^  the  mines  is  accorded 
to  few,  but  all  may  obaerve  the  great  open  pita  resembling 
quarries,  several  hundred  feet  deep,  where  the  surface,  under* 
mined  years  ago  by  great  tunnels  and  chambers,  at  last 
caved  in.  The  titanic  forces  of  nature  by  some  mighty  effort 
here  east  upward  a  wonderful  mass  of  minerals,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  etc.,  not  in  veins,  but  in  chunks.  This  has  been 
called  the  richest  copper  deposit  in  the  world,  but  others  dis- 
pute the  claim.  Vanadium  is  one  of  the  various  minerals 
found  not  far  away.  The  town  with  its  many  Indians,  Peru- 
vians, and  Americans  is  a  curious  place  on  this  great 
plateau  from  50  to  100  miles  wide,  a  plateau  diversified  by 
hilla,  fringed  by  distant  moontaina,  and  cut  by  occasion^ 
canons,  from  which  fruit  and  vegetables  are  brought  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  dwellers  above.  It  is  possible  to  go  on  by 
train  from  Cerro  to  GoyUarisqui^^  26  miles  farther,  on  the 
edge  of  a  canon  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  great  moun- 
tain, La  Tiuda,  believed  by  some  to  exceed  Aconcagua  in 
h^ght.    A  concession  has  recently  been  granted  by  the  Pern- 
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vian  Government  to  Mr.  Alfred  McCune,  now  transfeired  to 
the  Amazon  Pacific  Co.,  to  build  a  railroad  from  Goyllaris- 
qoiBga,  down  to  Puca,Alpa  on  ihe  Ucayali  Biver,  a  point  four 
days  &om  Iquitos.  Operations  have  commenced.  An  im- 
menae  amount  of  rich  territory  will  be  opened  up  hy  this 
road,  fine  grazing  and  agricultural  lands,  and  rubber  country 
below.  Ultimately  the  town  QoyUarisquisga  will  be  connected 
by  rail  with  Recuay,  the  entire  line  from  Oroya  forming  a 
link  in  the  Pan  American  railroad.  From  Cerro  or  the 
Smelter,  a  three  days'  horseback  ride  would  bring  one  to  Lake 
Santa  Ana,  the  source  of  the  Marauon  or  Amazon.  A  mile  or 
two  below  the  Smelter  is  a  valuable  silver  mine  and  smelter 
in  operation,  property  of  Senor  Femandini. 

Hnaneayo.  The  trip  from  Oroya  south  to  Huancayo  is 
through  a  valley  of  somewhat  lower  elevation,  benee  of  more 
cheerful  character.  The  town  of  Jauja  on  this  line  is  con> 
ddered  an  excellent  place  for  consumptives,  for  whom  the 
coast  is  much  too  damp.  Huaoeayo,  78  miles  from  Oroya, 
is  now  the  tcrminos,  but  work  has  been  pushed  for  20  miles 
farther  and  ere  long  Ayacucho  will  be  reached,  the  scene 
of  the  final  battle,  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spaniards. 

Taima.  The  expedition  to  Tarma  and  the  monta^  may 
attract  a  few  who  can  spare  a  week  or  ten  days  for  thia 
delightful  trip.  AnimaU  to  Tarma  may  be  obtained  at  Oroya 
for  5  or  6  sc^es  each.  With  aaddle-bags,  no  baggage  animals 
are  needed.  It  is  well  to  set  out  from  Oroya  by  9  a.  m., 
in  order  to  pass  over  the  cumbre  before  the  afternoon  breeze 
begins  to  blow  and  to  arrive  in  good  season  at  Tarma,  a 
pretty  town  at  an  altitude  of  abont  10,000  feet.  There  are 
two  hotels  where  lodging  may  be  had  at  modest  prices,  and 
at  the  Umberto  horses  may  be  engaged  for  the  ride  to  La 
Merced.  Luncheon  must  be  taken  from  Oroya,  but  bf^ond 
Tarma  there  are  places  on  the  road  where  it  may  be  procured. 
On  the  cumbre  2000  feet  above  Oroya,  all  is  brown  and  bare, 
but  at  the  farther  edge  of  the  broad  pass  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  distant  mountains  and  valleys.  Not  far  down,  green  will 
appear,  pi^esently  a  house  or  two,  a  pretty  stream,  a  few 
calla  lilies.  From  Tarma  onward  there  are  plenty  of  trees, 
growing  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  a  pleasing  change 
from   the  plateau   and  the  western  aide.    The  next  di^ 
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luncheon  is  at  Falca,  and  before  nifi^t  one  shoold  reach 
Huacapistana,  40  kma.,  a  delightful  spot.  The  third  day  one 
has  luncheon  at  San  Ram6n  and  spends  the  night  at  La 
Merced,  35  kms.,  which  with  an  altitude  of  less  than  3000  feet 
is  really  in  the  tropical  country.  The  delights  of  this  journey, 
the  beautiful  canon  lined  with  verdure,  is  a  contrast  indeed  to 
the  bare  anblimity  of  the  other  side.  The  road  is  excellent 
except  in  one  place  between  Oroya  and  Tarma.  There  are 
romantic  tunnels,  fine  suspension  bridges,  swinging,  but  that 
does  no  harm  and  may  afford  a  novel  experience.  This  road 
is  now  the  highway  from  Lima  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of 
IqnitoB,  and  at  the  moment  it  is  probably  the  most  com- 
fortable route  to  cross  the  center  of  the  continent  With  good 
lack  the  journey  from  Lima  to  Iquitoa  may  be  made  in  16 
days,  nine  of  these  on  horseback  from  Oroya  to  Puerto 
Jessnp,  one  day  by  canoe  to  Puerto  Bermndez,  thence  in  five 
or  six  days  by  steam  launch  to  Iquitos.  At  this  city  of  15,- 
000  people  a  larger  boat  may  be  taken  for  Par&  or  New  York. 
But  that  is  another  story.  By  way  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  and 
Hu&nuco,  the  journey  from  Lima  to  Iquitos  is  ten  days.  A 
few  hours  beyond  La  Merced  is  the_Per£ii&JiQfiEe£.^antatioii 
belonging  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  In  this  section  land 
is  cheap,  and  with  the  mercury  always  in  the  eighties,  one  so 
inclined  may  be  happy,  leading  the  simple  life.  The  Indians 
about  here  are  fine  looking,  whiter  than  many  of  the  Spanish, 
and  are  quiet,  peaceful  people ;  though  others  beyond  are  so 
fierce  that  it  is  unsafe  to  pass  through  their  territory.  Hav- 
ing been  ill-treated  by  white  rubber  gatherers  and  some  other 
so-called  civilized  men,  they  allow  no  whites  amoi^  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  SOUTHEBN  KAILWAT-ABEQUIPA: 

Fboh  the  chann  of  the  Bimac  Valley  and  the  Citr  of  the 
Kings  it  is  difficult  to  escape,  but  on  a  four  months'  tonr 
not  more  than  ten  days  can  be  spared  for  this  r^on,  fonrteen 
at  the  outside.  To  Mollendo,  the  next  place  of  debarkation, 
the  voyage  may  be  pursued  by  any  one  of  the  three  lines  of 
steamers  previously  mentioned.  I£  a  through  ticket  to  this 
port  or  to  Valparaiso  has  not  been  purchased,  one  may  elect 
to  go  on  one  of  the  Kosmos  boats,  a  very  comfortable  German 
Line  which  in  1911  afforded  an  especial  advantage  to  tourists 
with  heavy  baggage,  going  up  to  Bolivia.  These  boats  lie  over 
two  weeks  at  Antofagasta,  taking  on  freight  at  near-by  ports; 
80  that  leaving  one's  heavy  ba^;age  on  board,  one  may  make 
the  trip  from  Mollendo  to  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  and  La  Paz,  re- 
joining the  same  ship  at  Antafagasta  two  weeks  and  three 
days  from  the  time  of  going  ashore  at  Mollendo.  Persons 
patronizing  any  of  the  three  lines  from  Panama,  may  by 
especial  arrangement  with  the  purser  have  their  baggage 
checked  through  to  Valparaiso,  to  reclaim  it  at  the  Custom 
Hoose  there  when  they  arrive. 

The  express  steamers  south  from  Callao  arrive  at  Mol- 
lendo on  the  second  morning  after  sailing.  As  the  daily 
train  for  Arequipa  leaves  at  1.30  p.  m.  tiiere  is  ample  time 
to  disembark,  have  the  ba^age  examined,  take  breakfast, 
(Umuerzo,  price  one  sol,  at  the  Hotel  Ferrocarril  just  above  the 
railway  station,  and  perhaps  look  about  a  little  before  going 
aboard  the  train.  A  through  ticket,  price  40  soles,  to  La  Paz 
should  be  purchased,  as  this  saves  considerable  bother,  permits 
stopping  off  at  Arequipa,  and  for  the  trip  to  Cuzco  at  Jnliaca, 
and  saves  a  trifle  over  the  local  tickets.  All  hand  baggage 
may  be  taken  into  the  car  without  charge,  but  there  is  a  heavy 
tariff  on  trunks  or  anything  that  is  checked,  so  much  so  that 
two  heavy  trunks  wUl  approximate  the  cost  of  one  ticket. 
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MoBt  persona  will  be  able  to  manage  with  hand  luf^age  only, 
not  forgettii^,  however,  that  wraps  and  warm  clothing  will 
be  needed  on  the  plateau  above. 
^  Hdlendo  is  a  busy  port,  in  Fern  second  to  Callao  in  com- 
merce, though  far  behind  in  other  wso's-  It  has  really  no 
harbor  at  all,  in  spite  of  a  small  breakwater  recently  built ; 
the  rollers  and  surf  often  look  a  bit  awesome  and  the  barrel 
is  frequently  called  into  requisition.  Barely  the  sea  is  bo 
rough  that  passengers  are  carried  on  to  the  next  port,  whence 
they  may  return  at  their  own  expense.  Seven  or  eight  miles 
north  is  an  excellent  quiet  haven,  among  the  best  on  tEe 
'  Pacific,  Mat&rani,  to  which  there  is  much  talk  of  transferring 
the  port,  especially  ranee  most  of  the  business  portion  of  Mol- 
lendo  was  destroyed  by  fire,  April  2,  1912.  From  the 
Matfirani  Bay  the  railroad  journey  would  be  nearly  twenty 
miles  shorter  and  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  bluffs  would 
have  a  one  per  cent  lower  grade.  It  is  hoped  that  the  trans- 
fer will  not  long  be  delayed. 

The  tariff  for  disembarking  at  MoUendo  is  higher  than  at 
other  porta,  four-oared  boats  being  generally  used.  For  one 
passenger  it  is  S.1 ;  if  there  are  more  than  three  in  one  boat, 
60  civs,  each:  children  under  twelve,  30  civi.  Parcels  of 
ordinary  size  or  small  trunks  are  50  civs,  each  to  the  mole, 
and  as  much  more  to  the  station ;  large  trunks  70  civs,  and  60 
more  to  station.  With  much  baggage  for  several  passengers 
a  bargain  for  the  whole  may  be  made.  The  boatmen  are  liable 
to  ask  double  what  it  is  worth  or  what  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept. Pemvians  generally  pay  one-balf  or  one-third  as  much 
as  strangers. 

MoUendo  is  not  an  attractive  place,  between  May  and 
November  subject  to  a  fine  mist  or  drizzle,  and  having  little 
sunshine.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  health  resort,  but  the  most 
melancholy  one  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  visit  Yet  many  persons 
are  benefited  by  coming  from  the  greater  altitudes  of  Areqaipa 
and  La  Paz,  even  though  the  place  be  damp  and  cheerless. 
With  an  hour  to  spare  one  may  stroll  around  the  town  or 
along  the  beach  where  the  waves  are  rolling  in  from  Australia 
or  other  remote  region,  or  may  climb  the  rocky  promontory 
to  watch  the  high  bre^dng  surf. 
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After  leaving  the  statjon  the  train  for  several  miles  hags 
the  sandy  shore,  then  taming  away  soon  hefpna  to  climb  the 
blafF,  here  aboat  3000  feet  high.  The  face  ia  irregular  with 
steep  slopes  cat  by  many  canons.  The  road  winds  along 
up  one  of  these,  then  on  the  face  of  a  projecting  slope,  the 
car  having  first  one  side  toward  the  sea,  then  the  other,  and 
heading  in  torn  towards  all  points  of  the  compass.  At  Tambo 
Station  about  1000  feet  ap,  there  ia  a  pretty  view  down  into 
the  Tambo  Valley,  its  level  floor  green  with  sngar-caoe  and 
other  agricoltural  products.  Women  from  below  stand  by 
the  car  windows  with  fruit  and  other  edibles  to  sell.  The 
ever  changing  prospect  is  a  continual  source  of  pleasure, 
especially  near  the  close  of  the  wet  season,  when  the  upper 
half  of  the  slopes  is  quite  green,  mostly  with  bushes  of 
heliotrope  all  in  blossom.  At  other  times  there  ia  only  sand, 
not  a  particle  of  verdttre,  but  many  black  sticks,  some  day  to 
be  rejuvenated  into  glowing  life.  It  is  a  long  and  devious 
way  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  where  a  sudden  change  is 
experienced.  The  green  if  any  is  left  behind,  a  sandy  desert 
ia  before,  though  the  dampness,  in  the  winter,  continnes.  The 
gradual  change  from  the  gray  mist  to  the  bright  desert  sun- 
shine if  observed  is  most  interesting  and  then  to  look  back- 
ward upon  the  gray  cloud  from  which  you  have  emerged. 
Here,  perhaps,  yon  have  your  first  view  of  an  absolute  desert ; 
no  wells  are  useful,  and  for  the  stations  along  the  track, 
even  for  Mollendo  itself,  water  is  piped  down  from  near 
Arequipa,  100  miles  distant.  The  plateau  is  covered  with 
deep  yellow  sand  and  scatterii^  stones,  some  as  black  as  coal. 
Here  is  the  desert  you  have  dreamed  of:  no  sage-brush,  no 
blade  of  grass  relievea  the  burning  sand.  Not  that  the  sand 
burns  here,  but  in  some  sections  it  is  hot  indeed.  The  monot- 
ony is  relieved  by  graceful  gray  sand  dunes  from  three  to 
twenty  feet  high,  crescent-shaped,  moving  slowly  along  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  feet  a  year.  In  the  distance  are  variegated 
hills,  gray,  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  white,  and  the  great  moun- 
tains, El  &Iisti  and  Chachani,  with  snow  caps  varying  in 
dimensions  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  season,  Pichn-Pichn,  a  long  range  slightly  lower. 
Some  of  the  stations  have  a  glint  of  green,  a  small  oasis  in 
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the  desert,  others  not  a  sign  of  verdnre.  Vilor  ia  quite  a 
little  place  with  a  hotel  kept  by  an  ancient  Be^ian,  a  neat,  com- 
fortable little  estabUshmeut,  used  as  a  health  resort  for  peraonB 
with  weak  hearts,  for  whom  Arequipa  ia  too  high  or  Mol- 
lendo  too  damp.  It  is  a  starting  point  for  those  who  would 
ride  across  the  desert  to  the  Titor  Canon  close  by,  the  Sihnas 
Canon  beyond,  and  the  Majes  Valley  still  more  remote,  at  the 
head  of  which  Mt.  Coropona,  21,000  feet,  is  situated ;  ascended 
for  the  first  time,  July  16,  1911,  by  Miss  Annie  S.  Peck  and 
party.  A  railway  is  soon  to  be  constructed  between  Vitor 
and  the  Majes  Valley,  which  will  open  for  increased  trafBe 
a  fine  agricultural  and  mineral  section,  the  products  of  which 
are  now  brought  by  trains  of  burros  across  the  desert.  A 
little  above  Vitor  the  train  enters  the  hills  and  presently 
passes  along  the  edge  of  the  fine  Vitor  Canon,  the  floor  of 
which  is  500  or  1000  feet  below.  Trains  of  llamas  may  be 
seen,  ancient  ruins,  a  suburban  town,  Tingo,  then  if  darkness 
has  not  fallen  comes  an  enchanting  view  of  Arequipa  on  the 
verdant  slope  of  the  great  volcano  El  Misti,  with  Chachani 
and  Picha-Piehn  also  in  the  background. 

ABsquiPA 
BaaiS.    Moiodni  Parodi,  Grand  Hotel  Central,  Royal  Hotel, 
Hotd  Europe. 

At  the  bustling  railway  station,  at  the  ear  windows, 
if  not  within,  boys  and  men  wiU  appear  who  wish  to 
seize  your  baggage  and  carry  it  to  the  trams.  Hotel  runners 
perhaps  have  previously  entered  the  car.  Behind  the  sta- 
tion a  lot^  row  of  tram  cars  drawn  by  little  mules  was 
formerly  found,  already  probably  superseded  by  the  promised 
electrics.  Before  taking  a  car  decision  should  be  made  as 
to  what  hotel  will  be  patronized.  The  Morosini  Parodi  is 
by  many  called  the  best,  but  I  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  there  a  vacant  room.  Their  table  is  particularly  com- 
mended ;  the  main  building  containing  the  restaurant  Venezia 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral annexes.  The  Qrand  Hotel  Central  and  the  Royal  Hotel, 
the  first  on  the  left,  the  second  on  the  right  of  the  calls 
Mereaderes  a  block  or  two  from  the  Cathedral  and  Plaza  are 
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both  tniily  comfortable  with  perhaps  a  slight  preference  for 
the  former,  where  electric  lights  and  bells  are  in  service  and 
hot  and  cold  baths  announced,  which  does  not  mean  private 
hatha  en  soite.  None  of  those  will  be  found,  so  fur  as  I 
am  aware,  after  leaving  the  Mauiy  until  yon  arrive  at  Buenos 
Aires.  From  some  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Central  a 
fine  view  of  Misti  may  be  enjoyed.  The  prices  at  all  three 
hotels  range  from  four  to  six  tolea  per  day,  according  tA 
room  and  bai^^oing  ability.  This  includes  everything  but 
bath,  which  is  with  difficulty  had  at  all.  Hotel  Europe,  67 
Mereaderes,  serves  cofiEee  and  supper  only.  A  block  or  two 
from  the  station  is  a  clean  and  respectable  hotel  of  lower  price, 
convenient  for  one  leaving  by  the  early  morning  train ;  but 
for  the  few  days  desirable  here,  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  center 
of  the  citgr  about  a  mile  from  the  station  is  to  be  preferred. 

Arequipa,  at  an  altitude  of  7549  feet  (we  are  still  within 
the  tropics),  has  by  day  a  climate  of  perennial  Jane,  by  night  *^ 
one  of  October  or  November.  The  evening  air  in  winter  ia 
chilly  enough  to  make  many  men,  even  natives,  wear  a  light 
overcoat  and  aome  ladies,  furs;  at  the  same  time  others  appear 
on  the  street  in  thin  summer  clothing.  The  city,  the  second 
in  Peru  in  dze  and  in  commercial  importance,  has  a  popula* 
tion  of  about  40,000.  It  was  founded  in  1540  by  the  Span- 
iards, though  there  was  a  pre-existing  Indian  settlement,  a 
natural  location  on  account  of  an  ample  water  aupply  from 
the  river  Chili.  A  garden  has  been  made  here  in  tiie  midst 
of  the  deseri,  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  winds  by  the  monn- 
tains,  enjoying  a  delightful  climate,  and  a  very  beautifnl  pros- 
pect. 

Sight-seeing  begins  with  the  principal  plaza  which  has  the 
Cathedral  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  three  the  finest  stone 
portales  in  South  America.  Behind  these  are  many  of  the 
principal  shops,  dry  goods,  confectioners',  etc.  The  Cathedral 
is  a  fine  Btmctnre,  with  an  interior  more  imposing  than  the 
outside  view.  Begun  in  1612,  it  was  constructed  with  great 
elaboration  and  contained  many  costly  treasures.  These  with 
the  interior  were  largely  destroyed  by  fire  ia  1844,  The  re- 
building which  consumed  twenty  years  was  hardly  over  when 
tite  great  earthquake  of  1868  occurred.  Fortunately  the  work 
was  too  substantial  to  be  overthrown.    Splendid  columns  sup- 
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port  the  great  arches  of  the  three  naves,  producing  an  effect 
unnaually  noble  and  impressive.  From  the  lower  side  of 
the  naza,  in  the  wonderfoUy  clear  atmosphere,  the  beaatifol 
eene-flhaped  Misti  presents  an  admirable  picture  with  CHa- 
chani  a  trifle  higher  on  the  left  and  Pichu-Picha  a  little  lower 
on  the  right,  in  the  moonlight  a  scene  of  rare  loveliness. 

Other  noteworthy  churches  are  those  of  Sanlo  Domingo,  and 
the  Jesuits',  the  latter,  La  Campania,  near  a  lower  comer  of 
the  Plaza,  having  a  noticeable  carved  stone  facade  and,  an 
uncommon  feature,  an  altar  in  the  open  air.  The  people 
are  noted  for  their  culture  and  for  their  devotion  to  the 
'  church,  the  city  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  moat 
bigoted  in  South  America,  a  reputation  shared  by  several 
others.  There  is  no  objection  to  one's  practicing  his  own  re- 
ligion in  an  inconspicuons  manner,  hut  there  has  been  serious 
opposition  to  proselyting.  Nevertheless,  the  Evangelical 
Mission  of  England  is  now  carrying  on  a  work,  especially 
among  the  Indians,  in  which  personal  hygiene  and  sanitary 
modes  of  life  are  taught  in  connection  with  moral  and  re- 
ligious  instruction,  with  less  friction  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
classes  than  formerly. 

The  &B6  new  Public  Market  occupying  a  whole  square, 
about  two  and  a  half  acres,  deserves  a  visit.  The  building 
which  cost  $280,000  is  of  a  pink  and  white  volcanic  stone 
locally  called  sUlar,  with  a  roof  of  corrugated  iron  arranged 
to  give  good  ventilation.  At  the  four  comers  are  four  build- 
ings, one  a  hotel  and  restaurant,  the  other  three  for  storage 
of  surplus  stocks  of  fish,  meat,  and  vegetables. 

Some  tourists  may  like  to  visit  the  splendid  new  hospital 
of  Arequipa,  called  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  South  America, 
named  after  the  Goyeneche  family,  Arequipanians  now  resi- 
dent in  Paris,  who  have  devoted  the  sum  of  $625,000  to  the 
buildings  and  their  equipment.  The  grounds  embrace  about 
eight  acres  of  gently  sloping  land,  with  the  main  entrance  at 
the  head  of  a  broad  avenue.  In  front  of  the  gate  is  a  beautiful 
Gothic  chapel,  with  Gothic  administration  buildings  at  each 
side  of  the  entrance.  Beyond  the  chapd  are  the  wards,  the 
men's  on  the  left  including  a  military  section;  the  women's 
on  the  right,  together  with  the  residence  for  the  nurses,  who 
are  Sisters  of  Charity.    There  are  especial  apartments  for 
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paying  patients,  with  and  without  hatha  Also  then  is  a 
hydro-therapic  bnilding  equipped  for  every  sort  of  bath, 
available  for  oae  by  outsiders:  operating  rooms,  kitchen, 
laundry,  moi^e,  disinfecting  stoves,  electric  lights,  and  ample 
water  supply.  All  the  buildings  are  of  stone,  well  ventilated, 
and  a  fine  clock  adorns  a  tower.  The  hiMpital  was  inaugurated 
January  20,  1912. 

The  Garden  of  Senor  Leopoldo  Luaom  is  a  picturesque 
spot  to  be  visited  by  every  stranger.  Yine-covered  walls,  ar- 
bors of  grapes,  heavUy  laden  fruit  trees,  an  avenue  of  fine 
cedars,  fiower-bordered  walks,  roses,  and  carnations  adorn  the 
place  I  almost  every  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetable  seenis  to 
grow  in  this  delightful  climate,  and  plants,  seeds,  snd  cut- 
tings are  yearly  sent  by  the  owner  to  European,  and  to  other 
South  American  cities.  Planted  fay  the  owner  26  years  ag(^ 
it  is  now  one  of  the  attractions  and  benefactions  of  Arequipa. 

Near  the  city,  about  two  miles  from  the  center,  is  a  spot 
which  is  a  strong  reminder  of  home,  the  name  Harvard  being 
familiar  to  every  American.  This  is  the  Observatory,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  best  equipped  in  South  America, 
established  here  in  1891  after  con^derable  study  of  various 
locations  along  the  West  Coast  in  search  of  a  site  both  fairly 
accessible  and  favored  with  clear  skies.  In  addition  to  vari- 
ooB  other  instruments  there  is  a  24-inch  Bruce  photographic 
doublet,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  and  a  13-inch  Boyden  telescope,  which  may  be  used  for 
either  visual  or  photographic  work.  More  than  100,000  photo- 
graphs of  the  Southern  Heavens  here  made  are  now  in  the 
Harvard  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  many  new  stars  have 
been  discovered  and  magnitudes  determined.  Meteorological 
observations  are  taken  twice  daily,  and  were  made  for  some 
years  in  other  places,  the  most  notable,  on  the  summit  of 
El  Misti,  19,200  feet,  the  greatest  altitude  where  a  long 
series  of  obs^ations  has  ever  been  recorded.  The  dwelling 
of  the  Director  is  a  very  homelike  structure,  from  the 
veranda  of  which  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  Misti  close 
at  hand,  of  Chachani  a  little  more  distant,  and  over  the  city  of 
Arequipa  and  the  great  desert  beyond.  Visitors  are  welcome 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  evenings  are  devoted  to  work. 

Six  miles  beyond  the  Observatory,  following  the  Chili  river, 
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is  the  Power  Station  of  the  Electric  Society  of  Idma,  a  pleasant 
ride;  bat  in  the  plant,  only  the  Bpecialist  would  have  great 
interest 

AHent  of  IDrti,  19,200  feet.  A  miiqne  poeaibility  which 
may  appeal  to  a  few,  tfl  those  who  say  that  they  like  to  climb 
mountains  as  far  as  they  can  ride,  is  presented  by  the  beanti- 
ful  Misti.  For,  years  ago,  when  obserrationB  were  Ut  be  made 
on  the  summit,  a  road  was  constmcted,  i.  e.,  a  narrow  bridle 
path,  tA  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  and  a  stone  hat  was 
erected  at  abont  the  altitude  of  the  sommit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
where  the  observers  might  pass  the  u^bt  on  the  way.  While 
it  may  not  look  very  distant,  tiie  top  of  the  motintain  is  11 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Harvard  Obeerratory,  and 
39  miles  aroand  by  the  road,  which  from  there  makes  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  moontain  before  reaching  the  top. 
One  desirooB  of  making  the  trip  sboold  consult  the  Director 
of  the  Observatory,  which  may  be  done  by  telephone,  to  know 
if  Francisco  is  available  as  guide  and  if  he  can  provide  moles. 
Having  made  the  ascent  more  than  100  times  Francisco  may 
be  relied  upon.  He  may  chaise  S.8  for  each  animal  and  as 
much  more  for  himself,  or  he  may  have  doubled  his  prices 
within  the  last  ten  years.  He  may  indeed  be  dead,  in  which 
case  probably  there  is  another  who  may  serve.  Setting  out 
by  eight  o'clock,  with  plenty  of  wraps  and  provisions,  one 
will  not  be  likely  to  arrive  at  the  M.  B.  hut  much  before  dark. 
The  way  goes  to  the  right  of  the  mountain  up  to  the  Plateau 
of  the  Bones,  13,300  feet,  between  Misti  and  Pichn-Pichu, 
where  passed  the  ancient  highway  to  Cuzco  and  Bolivia;  then 
it  turns  directly  towards  the  summit,  to  the  M.  B.  bat  at  an 
altitude  of  15,700  feet.  One  sleeps  on  the  floor  if  at  alL 
Some  persons  are  here  so  affected  with  headache,  fever,  and 
nausea,  the  usual  symtoms  of  soroche,  motintain  sickness,  that 
they  are  unable  to  proceed.  But  if  not  too  badly  off,  one  with 
good  grit  is  likely  to  feel  better  by  day,  and  in  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air  may  pursue  the  journey.  Some  persons  suffer  no  in- 
convenience whatever.  One  should  set  out  for  the  summit 
by  daylight,  as  the  ascent  requires  four  hours  or  more  and  it 
is  fi  long  way  down  to  the  city.  From  the  summit  there  is  a 
splendid  prospect  of  mountains  near  and  remote,  of  the  beauti- 
ful city  and  green  valley  just  below,  and  of  the  desert  stretch- 
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lug  SW&7  to  the  ocean,  which,  alas  I  however  elear  the  sor- 
roonding  atmosphere,  is  likely  to  be  hidden  from  view  hy  the 
almost  perpetual  clond  of  mist  which  overhangs  the  shore. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  view  of  the  great  crater  at  one's  feet, 
a  gnlf  half  a  mile  in  diameter  and  800  feet  deep,  enclosed  by 
almost  vertical  walls.  In  1903  a  lower  cross  wall  separated 
the  old  from  the  new  crater  and  it  was  possible  at  one  point 
to  the  right  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  former,  climb  ap 
the  cross  waU  and  look  down  into  the  new  crater,  which  was 
smoking  slightly;  then  to  continue  along  this  wall  to  the  edge 
of  the  crater  above  the  M.  B.  hat,  and  to  slip  and  slide  down 
thither.  Some  changes  have  occurred  in  the  crater  since 
then  and  doubtless  most  persons  will  be  satisfied  with  reach- 
ing the  sommit.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  so  great 
an  altitade  be  so  easily  attained:  Misti  is  5000  feet  higher 
than  Pike's  Peak  and  snrpasses  every  mountain  in  North 
America  save  Mt.  McKintey,  possibly  Mt.  Logan.  If  the  season 
has  been  unusually  stormy  and  the  mountain  has  a  consider- 
able covering  of  snow,  the  ascent  on  muleback  might  be  im- 
practicable. In  1903  there  was  but  a  small  pateh  of  snow 
on  one  side  and  not  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  reason  for 
the  lack  of  snow  at  this  altitude,  when  it  is  found  on  other 
moontains  in  Peru  much  lower  down,  is  the  slight  precipita- 
tion which  here  occurs,  varying  with  the  year  but  always  less 
than  on  most  other  mountains.  No  real  eruption  from  this 
volcano  has  occurred  since  the  Spaniards  in  1549  founded  the 
city,  but  El  Misti  is  somehow  held  in  a  measure  responsible 
for  the  earthquakes  which  from  time  to  time  have  devastated 
the  city,  and  the  affectionate  admiration  with  which  the 
mountsin  is  regarded  is  not  unmixed  with  awe.  Hence  the 
two  crosses  which  have  been  erected  on  the  summit,  standing 
near  the  little  shelters  for  the  Observatory  instruments.  Those 
of  a  self-registering  character  here  placed  were  for  a  year  or 
two  read  by  an  observer,  not  always  the  same  person,  who 
came  up  every  two  weeks.  The  effects  of  the  severe  earth- 
quake of  1868  are  still  visible  in  the  eity.  SU^t  ahocks  are 
common.  For  this  reason  dwellings  of  a  single  story  are  gen- 
erally preferred,  and  few  buildings  have  more  than  two. 

Not  far  from  Areqnipa,  as  is  natural  in  a  volcanic  region, 
ore  springs  of  great  reputation.    One  situated  about  a  league 
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from  the  city  produces  an  ezcelleat  table  water,  called  the 
Agua  de  Jesus  or  de  Misti,  highly  recommended  for  general 
use,  good  also  for  several  ailments.  It  is  a  pleasant  ride 
with  a  fine  prospect  all  along  the  way,  and  with  opportunity 
at  the  end  for  a  bath  in  a  clear,  effervescent  pool,  where  the 
water,  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  rising  from  the  gravel 
floor,  seems  to  have  a  highly  exhilarating  effect.  - 

In  the  oppoeite  direction,  15  miles  from  Areqnipa  near  the 
railway  leading  to  Puno,  are  the  Baths  of  Turo,  a  watering 
place  of  growii^  fame,  with  hatha  of  solphor  and  of  iron. 
These  mjy  be  enjoyed  free  of  charge,  as  the  Government  has 
erected  suitable  buildings  over  the  various  springs;  though 
in  order  to  profit  by  them,  unless  camping  oat,  one  roust  pay 
a  moderate  board  at  one  of  tiie  neighboring  hotels.  The  Gran 
Hotel  de  las  Termas,  in  a  pretty  garden,  supplies  comfortable 
quarters  and  food  (bathing  snits,  etc.),  at  S.  2.50  a  day.  The 
waters  are  said  to  cure  stomach  troubles,  skin  diseases,  rheu- 
matism, etc. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn 
THE  SOUTHEKN  RAILWAY— CUZCO 

A  TRi-WEEELT  train  is  now  scheduled  from  Areqnipa  ap  over 
the  moontains,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday ;  tlie  Wednes- 
day only  connects  with  an  express  to  Cnzeo.  These  trains, 
are  provided  with  buffet  chair  cars,  irhieh  make  the  long 
joomey  lesa  wearisome.  Persons  who  have  suffered  gUght 
inconvenience  on  the  trip  to  Oroya  need  not  fear  a  repetition 
of  unpleasant  Bymptonm  on  this  jonmey,  the  stay  of  a  few 
days  at  Arequipa  making  the  change  in  atmospheric  pressure 
more  gradual ;  als*  a  second  experience  is  generally  less  tryii^, 
and  the  top  of  the  southern  pass,  14,666  feet,  is  1000  feet 
lower  than  that  ton  the  Central  Railroad. 

The  scenery  between  Arequipa  and  Juliaca  presents  far  leas 
of  grandeur  than  is  witnessed  on  the  Oroya  road,  though  for 
a  time  it  should  keep  the  attention.  The  white  city  with  the 
deep  green  of  the  Chili  Valley,  and  graceful  Miati  with  its 
more  m^^d  sisters  on  either  hand,  for  a  half  hour  form  a 
delif^tful  picture,  as  the  track  vrinds  along  down,  and  later 
begins  to  climb  around  the  other  end  of  Chachani.  The  dry 
and  channeled  slopes  of  this  mountain,  the  desert  of  volcanic 
sand  and  lava  rock  for  a  while  may  interest,  bat  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  sameness  to  the  view,  somewhat  enlivened  hy  two 
distant  splendid  snowclad  massifs,  Amfato  and  Coropnna. 

The  Baths  of  Yura,  an  hour  from  Arequipa,  are  invisible 
from  its  station :  a  glimpse  of  the  green  canon  may  be  had  later. 
Presently  Chachani  and  Misti  are  seen  from  the  rear,  appear- 
ing  considerably  lower  from  the  increased  elevation.  On  the  . 
Pampa  de  Arrieros,  a  bleak,  grass-covered  plateau,  the  high- 
est point  of  the  divide  is  passed  at  Crucero  Alto.  B^ond 
is  the  breakfast  station,  Lagunillas,  near  which  among  the 
graceful  rounded  hills  are  two  romantic  lakes,  Saracocha,  and 
Cftchipaacana,  one  on  each  side  of  the  track.  la  spite  of 
IW 
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these  and  the  lioes  of  beauty  in  the  contour  of  the  hills,  the 
plateau  is  rather  dreary:  to  live  happily  at  any  of  these 
stations,  one  must  needs  be  a  true  lover  of  solitude.  With 
good  fortune  one  may  desery  in  the  distance  a  few  vicunas, 
cousin  to  the  llama,  bat  with  much  finer  wool,  often  called  fur, 
of  a  tawny  shade,  as  light  in  weight  as  chinchilla ;  perhaps  a 
drove  of  the  almost  equally  rare  alpacas ;  the  former  in  a  wild 
state,  the  latter  under  care  and  cultivation. 

Jnliaca,  the  jnnetion,  is  a  busy  place,  always  thronged  with 
Indians  and  a  scattering  of  white  people.  Prom  here  to  Puno 
the  train  is  generally  crowded  j  but  if  on  the  way  to  Guzco,  yon 
will  not  mind,  as  this  is  the  junction  where  the  roads  divide. 
Probably  you  must  descend  here  to  spend  the  night.  Passing 
through  the  station  on  the  right  of  the  track,  yon  will  find  a 
plaza,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  a  hotel  providing  clean  beds 
and  enough  to  eat,  with  no  display  of  elegance.  The  next 
morning  at  9.15  you  may  set  out  for  Cnzco,  if  Thursday  ar- 
riving there  at  7.40  p.  m.  If  Tuesday  or  Saturday  it  will  be 
necessary  to  spend  a  night  at  Sicuani,  the  joumeiy  by  slow 
train  consuming  two  days. 

At  Jnliacg  are  many  men  and  women,  venders  of  a  great 
varied  of  foods  and  of  merchandise.  Many  others  will  be  seen 
at  the  stations  on  the  road  to  Cnzco,  women  wearing  odd  stiff 
hats,  flat  as  the  proverbial  pancahe,  short  skirts,  and  shawls, 
men  with  short  trousem  and  ponchos.  Potteiy  in  curious 
shapes,  jars,  water  bottles,  and  oraamenis  nu^  be  purchased, 
match  safes,  tooth-pick  holders,  etc.  The  Indians  are  induB<  ^ 
trious,  generally  occupied  with  spinning,  even  while  walking 
and  carrying  on  the  back  heavy  burdens. 

Tirspata,  where  there  may  be  a  pause  of  twenty  minutes  for 
breakfast,  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  headgoarters 
for  the  Inca  Mining  and  Rubber  Companies,  where  their  wagon 
road  begins  towards  the  Santo  Domingo  gold  mines,  their  min- 
ing property  at  an  altitude  of  7000  feet,  and  their  rubber  lands 
beyond.  Eight  thousand  acres  of  laud  were  presented  by  the 
-  Government  to  this  company  for  every  mile  of  road  opened  to 
traffic;  and  one  was  made  across  the  plateau  northeasterly,  as 
far  as  the  mountains.  Over  the  Aricoma  Pass,  16,500  feet,  and 
down  the  steep  slopes  through  ravines  and  gorges  on  the  other 
side,  a^fiil  for  mules  is  still  the  only  pathway.    Recently  a 
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^  concession  has  been  granted  to  the  FemTJan  Corporation  to 
build  a  railroad  ££om  Tirapata  or  from  Urcos  to  navigation  on 
the  ATadre  de  Dios,  not  to  really  deep  water,  but  to  a  point  ac- 
cessible to  boats  of  two  feet  draught,  perhaps  at  Tahuantin-  , 
Buyo.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  third  or  fourth  important  route 
across  Peru  from  ttie  Pacific  to  navigation  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Amazon. 

La  Kaya,  the  highest  point  between  Joliaea  and  Cuzco,  with 
an  altitude  of  14,150  feet,  is  on  the  dividing  line  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Amazon  E^stem  and  that  of  Lake  Titicaea. 
Here  is  the  knot  of  Yylt^-aota  where  the  Coast  and  the  Eastern 
GordiUeras  unite,  and  where  the  sacred  river,  Vilcamayn, 
takes  its  origin  in  a  little  sacred  lake  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
snowy  peak  visible  from  Cuzco.  Now,  leaving  the  bleak  pla< 
teau  re^on,  the  train  descends  the  Yileamaya  Valley  to  a 
milder  region. 

Sionani,  2500  feet  below,  the  most  important  place  along  the 
road,  was  for  some  years  the  terminus  of  the  railway  line. 
It  boasts  therefore  of  a  good  hotel,  the  Lafayette.  Here  the 
night  was  formerly  spent,  the  remainder  of  the  joum^  to 
Cuzco  being  by  diligence,  certainly  an  advantage  as  far  as 
enjoying  the  scenery  is  concerned.  The  Sicoani  market  place 
is  noted  for  ita  extraordinarily  picturesque  appearance,  the 
Tn/lianH  coming  for  miles  around  to  make  their  purchases, 
largely  by  barter.  Journeying  by  accommodation  train,  which 
has  some  advantages,  one  spends  the  night  here  and  arrives  the 
next  afternoon  in  Cuzco. 

The  train  passes  many  historic  sites  and  ancient  ruins,  just 
out  of  view  the  famed_Lake  Urcos  into  which,  the  story  goes, 
was  thrown  the  wonderful  gold  chain  of  the  Prince  Hnaacar. 
This  was  said  to  be  long  enough  to  encircle  the  great  plaza  of 
Cuzco,  with  each  link  weighing  100  lbs.  Projects  have  been 
formed  to  drain  this  lake  in  the  hope  of  finding  here  much 
ancient  treasure,  but  though  small  the  lake  is  very  deep  and 
no  real  effort  has  been  made. 

Cuzoo 

At  last  the  railroad  leaves  the  main  valley  to  follow  np 

a  tributary  on  the  left,  the  Hoatanay.    At  the  head  of  this 

aide  valley,  it  reaches  the  ancient  city  of  Cuzco,  once  the 
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metropolis  of  a  vast  realm  surpaased  in  extent  or  in  wealth 
"by  few  in  the  world's  history,  probably  equaled  by  none  in 
the  number  of  people  living,  contented  and  peaceful,  noder 
a  single  aw^. 

From  the  station  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  eity, 
an  attractive  boulevard  is  being  laid  oat,  on  which  a  tram  car 
mns  to  the  central  plaza,  or  by  this  time  electrica.  Carriages 
too  may  serve  and  boys  are  eager  to  carry  hand  baggage.  The 
hotels,  alas  1  leave  much  to  he  desired.  Slow,  indeed,  are  the 
people  to  realize  the  necessities  which  must  be  supplied  if  the 
town  is  to  advance,  to  attract  tourists  and  business  men.  The 
residents  have  not  seemed  to  care  whether  there  was  progress 
or  not,  bat  the  Central  Government  is  interestod,  the  Prefect 
who  comes  from  Lima  ia  endeavoring  to  work  a  revolution, 
and  the  cultivated  inhabitants  have  begun  to  realize  their  con- 
dition and  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have  long  been  a  reproach. 

Tlie  Hotel  Oomerdo  may  be  endured  for  a  night  or  two, 
since  it  is  in  a  very  worthy  cause.  The  other  hotel,  the  BoytU, 
is  no  better.  Another,  the  Central,  is  spoken  of,  opposite  the 
church,  La  Uerced.  One  does  not  go  to  Cazco  for  the  luz- 
uriea  of  New  York  or  Paris,  but  if  unhappy  without  these 
he  must  postpone  this  part  of  tiie  journey  a  while  longer. 
One  writer  says  that  the  Comercio  affords  reasonably  good 
meals  and  decent  bedrooms.  Other  opinions  are  less  favorable, 
but  conditions  may  have  improved  by  now.  On  the  erpur  of  a 
hill  which  doses  the  head  of  the  valley,  at  an  altitude  of  11,500 
feet,  is  situated  the  ancient  imperial  city.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  its  rulers,  the  greatness  of  its  domain,  the 
development  of  its  civilization,  the  magnificence  of  its  temples, 
the  power  and  riches  of  its  prinees,  and  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  their  downfall  gives  a  keener  interest  to  the  massive  ruins, 
the  delightful  prospect,  and  to  everything  in  this  remote  val- 
ley which  is  connected  with  the  unique  and  wonderful  empire 
of  world-wide  and  immortal  fame.  At  the  time  of  its  capture, 
four  centuries  ago,  few  if  any  cities  in  the  world  could 
rival  Cozco  in  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  and  their  treas- 
ures of  gold  and  silver,  and  none  in  the  massive  fortifications 
and  other  constructions  of  which  the  remains  are  still  a 
marvel. 

In  the  bistoiy  of  this  ancient  city  there  are  at  least  four  periods : 
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the  prao-Inca  sge;  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Inos  dyuoBty;  tbe 
mercileBS,  moomful  days  of  bloodshed  and  destmction,  followed  by 
the  brilliaat  reconstruction  and  the  relentlees  role  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vadfiis;  and  tbe  slow  prognsB  of  the  modem  republic  From  tbe 
earliest  period  date  the  m^^thio  mins  of  Sacsahoiunan  and  else- 
where, r^arded  as  belonging  to  tbe  same  ag«  as  those  of  Tiaboanaco 
and  A  few  other  places,  their  origin  alike  involved  io  mystery.  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  the  most  careful  student  of  this  early  dviliza' 
tion,  believes  it  to  be  an  indigenoos  growth  of  great  antiquity, 
thou^  there  is  a  tradition  of  an  early  outside  influenoe  from  the 
south. 

The  great  empire  of  tbe  Incas  was  of  comparatively  short  dura- 
tion; according  to  conunonly  accepted  tradition,  it  existed  for  about 
four  centuries.  The  most  cnrrent  and  approved  legend  of  the 
Incas*  origin  is  that  they  were  the  children  of  the  Snn,  who  pitying 
tbe  sad  condition  of  his  creatures  sent  to  their  aid  two  of  his  off- 
spring, Manco  Ccapac  and  llama  Odla,  brother  and  sister,  also  hus- 
band and  wife.  These  first  appearing  on  the  Island  of  the  Stm  in 
Lake  Titicaca  thence  came  to  Cuzco  and  established  their  dominion. 
Hanco  seems  to  have  been  a  great  and  wise  mler,  probably  of 
Qnichua  ori^,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  sno- 
cessor  Sinchi  Socca  was  a  peaceful  ruler,  but  the  third  Inca,  Lloque 
Tupanqui,  subjugated  some  of  the  nei^boring  peoples.  The  fourth, 
Maita  Ccapac,  was  a  greater  warrior,  extending  his  kingdom  over 
most  of  Bolivia,  and  to  Areqnipa  and  Koquegna.  Tbe  fifth  Inca, 
Ccapac  Ynpanqni,  who  was  called  avaricious,  employed  bis  reign  in 
subduing  insuTrections  in  regions  already  conquered.  His  successor, 
Inea  Rocea,  was  an  eminent  warrior  and  statesman,  who  built  great 
palaces,  founded  schools  for  the  education  of  the  nobility,  and  made 
strict  taws  for  tbe  welfare  and  protection  of  the  people,  with 
severe  punishment,  even  death,  to  murderers,  inceudiariee,  and  Uiieves, 

Tbe  seventh  Inca,  Tita  Cusi  Hualpa,  was  less  saccessfoL  An  in- 
vasion by  the  tribes  of  Chincbasuyo  caused  him  to  fee  in  alarm,  but 
his  son,  collecting  an  army,  defeated  the  invaders  and  was  then 
crowned,  with  the  name  of  Tiracocba.  During  his  reign  eleven 
provinces  were  added  to  the  empire,  and  a  magnificent  temple  was 
erected  twenty  miles  south  of  Cuzco  with  an  altar  to  Yiracocha,  a 
deity  who  bad  appeared  to  the  prince  to  warn  him  of  the  coming  in- 
vasion, informing  him  that  he  was  the  creator  of  man,  the  world, 
the  snn,  and  all  else.  A  remarkable  engineering  feat  of  this  re^  ^ 
was  the  construction  of  an  irrigating  canal  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
long  and  twelve  feet  deep  to  convert  some  plains  below  into  green 
pasture  lands.  The  eldest  son  of  Yiracocha,  who  was  of  small  ac- 
count, was  presently  succeeded  by  his  brother  Pacbacntec  who  brongjit 
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HtUl  greater  gloi;  to  the  empir&  With  the  exceUent  armies  orgumed 
by  Pachacutec,  his  son  Tupao-Ynpanqui  made  conquests  along  the 
coast  from  Pisco  north  inelading  Paehao&niac,  the  realm  of  the 
Grand  Chimn  near  Tmjillo,  and  the  valley  of  Gajamarca.  Theao 
cities  were  not  destroyed,  bat  were  left  under  the  dominion  of  their 
former  mlers  as  vassals  to  the  Inca,  the  worship  of  the  Snn  being 
associated  with  their  former  religion;  bat  the  learning  and  nae  of 
the  Quichua  language  was  made  compulsory.  Every  government  of- 
ficial and  soldier  was  obliged  to  speak  this  language. 

After  the  death  of  Paohacutec  at  the  age  of  eighty,  his  son  Tupae 
Yupanqui,  the  tenth  Inca,  conquered  Chile  as  far  as  the  Moule  Biver 
and  spent  three  years  in  a  tour  to  the  various  parts  of  his  empire. 
Some  nncertainty  exists  about  an  Inca  Tupanqui,  but  a  younger 
son  of  Tupac  o^ed  Huayna-Ccapae,  near  the  close  of  his  father's 
reign,  carried  still  farther  the  conquests  even  to  Quito,  which  he 
won  from  its  king.  His  reign  was  one  of  wisdom  mitil  its  close. 
The  rightful  heir  Huascar,  son  of  the  Coya  or  Queen,  had  a  rival  in 
his  father's  affections,  a  younger  son,  Atahuallpa,  of  another.  Pacha. 
Having  himself  retired  to  Quito  before  bis  death,  Huayna  Ccapac  left 
that  province  to  his  son  Atahuallpa,  and  the  throne  of  Cuzco  to 
Huascar.  Thus  happened  the  division,  so  disastrous  to  the  Inca 
dynasty,  possibly  alterii^  in  some  measure  the  whole  of  Peruvian 
histoiy. 

The  location  of  Cozco  is  said  to  be  more  beaatifal  than  that 
of  Quito  or  Bogota,  both  of  world-wide  fame.  Rome,  Athens, 
and  Sparta,  in  the  opinioii  of  many,  present  less  charming 
scenes  than  that  which  is  outspread  before  the  observer  on 
Sacsahuaman.  Yet  how  altered  from  the  days  of  its  glory  I 
Then  the  hills  aronnd,  fertilized  with  guano  and  small  fish 
and  irrigated  throughont  their  entire  extent,  were  terraced 
and  coltivsted  to  their  summits.  Then  the  city  and  its  sub- 
urbs are  said  to  have  contained  400,000  sools.  The  gates  of 
the  walled  enclosure  were  of  colored  marble.  Within  were 
great  palaces,  their  walls  painted  in  bright  colors. 

The  Temple  of  tJie  Sun  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  gold. 
In  the  gardens  aroond  were  artificial  flowers  of  gold  and  silver, 
figures  of  animals  large  and  small,  wild  and  domestic,  of  herbs, 
plants,  and  trees;  a  field  of  maize,  fruit  trees,  images  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  doors  were  covered  with  gold  plate. 
A  gold  cornice  more  than  a  yard  deep,  around  the  building, 
did  not  remain  long  in  place  after  the  occupation  hy  the  Span- 
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iards.  The  golden  roof  bad  been  removed  previoas  to  tbeir 
arrival.  Tbis  samptnous  temple  called  Coricaneba,  Place  of 
Qold,  bef^ui  by  the  first  Inca,  Manco  Capac,  was  not  con- 
cluded for  many  generations  until  tbe  time  of  Inca  Yapanqui, 
eaeb  Inca  in  the  meantime  contribnting  a  share  towards  the 
completion  of  tbe  great  work.  Tbe  form  of  the  temple  waa 
elliptical,  and  opposite  the  entrance  where  the  rays  of  tbe 
rising  son  wonld  fall  upon  it  waa  a  gold  effigy  representii^ 
the  Sun.  Golden  raya  projected  from  his  bead  so  that  the 
entire  creation  oeenpied  one  aide  of  the  temple.  "When  tbe 
sun's  raya  fell  upon  the  figure  the  effect  was  indeed  dazzling, 
lighting  up  tbe  place  with  such  radiance  that  the  Indian 
Nobles,  who  alone  were  permitted  to  enter,  prostrated  tbem- 
aelves,  striking  their  foreheads  on  the  pavement.  Tbe  only 
women  allowed  within  the  temple  were  tbe  wife  and  daughters 
of  the  ruling  Inca.  On  each  aide  of  tbe  deity  were  arranged 
the  dead  mummified  bodies  of  the  Incas,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
seated  upon  golden  thrones,  with  eyes  downcast  and  handa 
folded  across  their  breasts.  One  only,  Huayna  Ccapac, 
faced  the  god,  one  story  says  becanse  he  waa  tbe  best  loved, 
another,  because  he  dared  to  gaze  at  tbe  sun  and  show  that  this 
huninary  waa  not  the  creative  lord. 

B^ond  this,  the  chief  holy  place  of  the  temple,  was  a  rect- 
angidar  cloister  with  five  square  chapels  around.  One  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  Moon  contained  a  silver  image  of  a  woman's  face. 
In  tbis  chapel  were  arranged  tiie  bodies  of  the  Queens  called 
Coyas,  as  vrere  tbe  Incas  in  the  chamber  of  the  Sun.  The 
next  hall,  its  ceiling  covered  vritb  silver  stars,  was  dedicated 
to  tbe  Stars;  the  third,  adorned  with  gold,  was  to  Thunder 
and  Lightning.  Next  came  the  hall  of  the  Bainbow  vrith 
colored  delineations  on  gold  plate,  and  finally  a  hall  covered 
with  gold  where  the  priests  gave  audience.  Many  jewels, 
emeralds  and  turquoise,  were  set  in  tbe  mouldings  of  gold. 
The  bodies  of  the  Incas  were  removed  before  the  coming  of 
the  invaders,  but  in  1559  five  were  discovered  and  subse- 
qnently  carried  to  Lima,  where  they  were  bnried  in  the  patio 
of  tbe  San  Andres  hospital.  Four  streets  which  led  to  the 
temple  of  the  Sun  are  now  called  Carcel,  Loreto,  Santa  Oata- 
lina,  and  San  Augustln. 

Near  by,  where  now  is  the  conrent  of  Santa  Catalina,  was 
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the  Honse  of  the  Yirgins,  who,  lite  the  Vestals  at  Borne,  fed 
the  sacred  fire.  Of  these  there  were  1500  or  more,  some  from 
Cuzco  of  royal  lineage,  others  from  the  provinces,  selected 
for  their  beaul?  from  those  of  high  birth.  They  spun  and 
wove  the  clothing  of  the  Incs  and  his  Queen  and  had  variouB 
other  ditties.  Their  dishes  and  ntensils  were  of  gold.  They 
entered  the  coDvent  before  they  were  eight  years  of  ^e  and 
here,  vowed  to  chastity,  they  spent  their  lives.  This  build- 
ing was  200  by  800  feet. 

Each  Inca  bnilt  for  himself  a  great  palace,  and  above  were 
the  wonderful  fortifications  of  Sacsahoaman.  West  of  the 
town  is  a  place  called  Hnaca-punGU,  Holy  Gate,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  B  st«ep  street.  At  a  certain  spot  every  Indian 
pansed  to  look  back  or  forward,  this  being  the  first  or  last 
point  from  which  conld  be  seen  tiie  Temple  of  the  Sun.  And 
\^  still  to-day,  as  four  centuries  ago,  the  Indians  continue  this 
ancient  custom. 

The  visitor  may  first  Stroll  about  the  modem  city,  which 
should  occupy  him  for  a  day  or  more,  and  then  turn  to  the 
ruins  above.  A  short  distance  east  of  the  Hotel  Comercio 
is  a  larger  plaza  called  the  Matriz,  which  with  the  other  two, 
the  Regodjo  and  the  San  Francisco,  in  ancient  days  formed 
a  huge  single  plaza,  the  scene  of  many  great  festivals,  its 
periphery  the  measure  of  Huascar's  gold  chain.  First  to  at- 
tract observation  is  the  imposing  Cathedral,  regarded  as  third 
in  splendor  in  the  New  World,  following  those  of  Mexico  and 
Lima.  Began  in  1560,  later  than  that  in  Lima,  it  was  earlier 
finished,  in  1654.  One  writer  calls  it  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  colonial  architecture  existing.  It  has  the  usual 
three  doors  and  naves,  with  two  rows  of  Corinthian  columns 
carved,  in  front  only,  to  their  base.  Built  of  stone  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  the  cost  of  the  cathedral  was  so  great  that 
one  of  the  Viceroys  remarked  that  it  would  have  been  less 
expensive  in  silver.  The  choir  in  the  central  nave  is  of  superb 
carving,  the  high  altar  in  front  is  covered  with  silver.  Two 
fine  organs  provide  mnaic.  There  are  many  paintings,  one 
attribnted  to  Van  Dyck,  El  Senor  de  la  Agonia.  Portraits 
of  the  Popes  and  of  all  the  bishops  of  Cuzco  are  contained 
in  the  sacristy.  A  monstrance  ornamented  with  diamonds, 
pearls,  rubies,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  possesdons. 
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On  the  right  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  on  the  left,  Ae  Chapel  of  Trinmph.  In  front  of  the 
Cathedral  which,  with  the  Chapel  of  Triumph,  occupies  tiie 
site  of  the  palace  of  Viracocha  stood  a  round  tower. 

Especial  heed  should  be  giTsn  to  the  t<nie  of  the  Cathedral 
bell,  called  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  is  styled  the 
Maria  Angola  from  the  name  of  a  pioos  lady  who  presented 
300  lbs.  weight  of  gold  to  be  used  in  its  casting.  The  great 
bell,  which  is  lai^  enough  to  cover  eight  men,  was  made  in 
Cozco  in  1659,  so  heavy  that  an  inclined  plane  was  built  to 
hoist  it  to  the  tower  and  many  men  were  required  for  the 
task.  It  is  said  that  the  bell  may  be  heard  for  a  distance  qf 
25  miles,  and  that  its  rich  tones,  due  to  the  lai^  amount  of 
gold  in  its  compositioo,  are  especially  inclined  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  reverence. 

On  the  south  aide  of  the  Plaza  will  be  noticed  the  Church 
of  the  Compania,  the  Jesuits',  standing  on  the  site  of  one 
of  the  later  Inca  palaces,  that  of  Hnayna  Ccapac,  father  of 
Atahnallpa  and  Hoasear.  This  church,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Cu2co,  is  cmciform  in  shape  with  a  single  broad  nave  and  a 
large  dome  at  the  intersection  of  the  transverse  aisles. 
Pillars  both  round  and  square  support  the  fine  arches  of 
the  ehnrch. 

On  the  comer  of  IJoreto  calle,  nearer  to  the  Cathedral,  was 
once  the  palace  of  the  Inca  Tnpanqui,  some  distance  back  of 
which  was  that  of  Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui.  At  the  farther 
comer,  also  of  the  sonth  side,  was  the  palace  of  Huosear 
beyond  the  calle  de  la  Carcel  which  led  down  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Son,  now  built  over  by  tiie  church  and  convent  of 
Santo  Domingo,  The  church  is  not  so  fine  as  some  of  the 
others,  but  deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  the  historical  associa- 
tions, the  altar  now  occupying  the  position  formerly  sacred 
to  the  Sun  god.  The  exceptional  oval  wall  behind  the  altar 
should  be  noted,  indicating  the  elliptical  form  of  the  ancient 
structure.  The  cloister  has  a  finely  carved  stone  archway, 
and  colnmns  around  a  patio  of  the  convent,  which  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Spanish  edifices  in  Peru. 

The  convent  of  Santa  Catalina  close  by  is  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  House  of  the  Virgins. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza  were  the  palace  of  the  Inca 
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Rocca,  next  the  Cassama  or  House  of  Freezing,  the  mag- 
nifieence  of  which  was  supposed  to  stiffen  the  beholder  with 
admiration,  and  then  the  palace  of  Inca  Pachaentec.  The 
walla  of  the  ancient  structures  were  used  for  the  lower  floors 
of  Spanish  dwellings  and  a  second  story  with  baleoniea  was 
added  above.  Here  are  now  houses  and  shops  with  arched 
arcades  in  front,  much  as  in  the  time  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
a  bo;  at  tlie  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  palace  of  Pachacatec, 
tiie  Inca  legislator,  is  the  residence,  according  to  Fuentes,  of 
C.  Gonzales  Martinez,  calle  del  Triunfo  No.  78.  On  this 
street  is  the  famous  great  stone  with  twelve  angles.  At  No. 
116  on  this  street,  the  house  of  Senora  Juana  Arinibar,  was, 
says  Fnentes,  the  palace  of  Tnpanqm,  Francisco  Pizarro 
once  occupied  the  mansion  now  the  residence  of  the  Prefect; 
his  brother  Qonzalo,  a  house  in  the  portal  Harinas. 

While  the  great  Plaza  of  Cuzeo  in  the  days  of  the  Incas 
most  have  been  the  scene  of  many  joyous,  marvellonaly  bril- 
liant  and  sumptuous  festivities,  in  violent  contrast  after  tiis 
Conquest  it  witnessed  the  most  terrible  tragedies.  Here  in 
1571  the  youthfnl  Inca,  Tupac  Amaru,  was  beheaded  in  tha 
presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  Indians.  For  a  moment  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  was  stayed  by  the  wail  of  horror  that 
arose,  but  the  ruthless  Viceroy  Toledo  would  grant  no  mercy. 
The  head  of  Tupac  was  set  np  on  a  pike.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  a  Spaniard  looking  from  his  window  was  amazed 
to  see  the  entire  Plaza  filled  with  kneelii^  Indians,  in  silent 
veneration  before  the  last  of  their  rulers.  Next  day  the  head 
was  removed  and  buried.  Two  hundred  years  later,  in  1781, 
a  greater  atrocity  was  committed.  Another  of  Use  same  name 
who  had  led  in  revolt  his  kinsmen,  suffering  from  the  inhnm^n 
exactions  of  their  rulers,  was  here  compelled  to  witness  the 
torture  and  execution  of  his  wife  and  other  relatives.  Then 
after  having  his  tongue  cut  out,  he  was  torn  limb  from  limb 
by  four  horses.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Quichuas  appear 
of  a  stolid,  melancholy  disposition. 

The  church  of  La  Merced  should  be  visited,  especially  to 
observe  the  fine  cloister  with  its  admirable  arches,  columns, 
and  staircase,  as  also  because  here  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
warrior  Ahnagro  and  the  brothers,  Juan  and  Gonzalo 
Pizarro. 
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Above  the  ci^,  slopes  toward  the  north  a  steep  hill  between 
two  goi^es,  the  Huatanay  on  the  east  and  the  Tulumaya  on 
the  west,  crowned  with  the  world  renowned  fortress  of 
Sacsahnaman.  A  long  half  day  at  the  least  is  needed  to 
investigate  this  and  other  ruins  above.  Many,  with  a  whole 
day  to  spare,  will  find  it  delightful,  setting  out  early  with  a 
luncheon,  to  linger  above  until  the  shadows  begin  to  falL 

One  may  go  on  foot  or  horseback  (it  may  be  a  mule)  accord- 
ing to  his  taste  and  ability.  An  extremely  athletic  gentleman 
says  the  climb  is  best  done  on  a  mule.  Certainly  it  is  better 
for  one  not  fond  of  walking,  but  to  a  good  pedestrian  tiie 
walk  is  no  hardship.  Turning  to  Uie  r^^ht  on  the  calle 
Trinnfo  one  will  pass  a  great  wall  containing  the  famous 
stone  with  twelve  angles  into  which  other  stones  are  beau- 
tifully fitted.  This  method  of  construction  is  characteristic. 
They  did  not  trouble  to  make  rectangular  blocks  of  a  fixed 
size,  but  utilized  stonea  both  large  and  small  of  various 
shapes,  and  fitted  them  perfectly  to  each  other.  In  some  cases 
the  joinii^  is  so  fine  that  the  thinnest  knife  cannot  be  inserted. 
Nor  was  mortar  nsed  in  the  construction.  How  their  won- 
derful work  was  accomplished  without  tools  of  steel  or  other 
metal  remains  a  mystery.  There  is  a  legend  that  they  knew 
of  a  plant  the  juices  of  which  in  some  magical  manner  softened 
the  stone  so  that  it  could  easily  be  rubbed  into  the  required 
dtape.  This  great  wall  perhaps  enclosed  the  palace  of  Maneo 
Ccapac,  the  first  Inca,  of  which  some  remains  are  above. 
Still  higher,  on  a  terrace  back  of  this  palace,  was  Uie  Garden 
of  the  Sun  which  was  yearly  the  first  to  be  cultivated.  Mark- 
ham  calls  this  the  most  lovely  and  the  saddest  spot  in  Fern. 
Beyond  the  calle  Trinnfo,  to  one  climbing  the  hill  along  the 
edge  of  the  gorge,  scenes  of  beanty  are  continnally  revealed 
as  one  paoses  to  rest  and  look  about  him.  The  great  fortress 
on  the  hilltop  was  so  difficult  of  access  that  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  circumference  a  single  wall  sufficed ;  but  to  the  northeast 
or  rear,  as  regarded  from  the  city,  the  approach  was  gradual 
On  that  side  for  a  distance  of  330  yards,  were  constructed 
three  great  parallel  walls  which  had  21  advancing  and  re- 
entrant angles,  so  that  every  point  could  be  enfiladed.  These 
walls,  which  may  be  called  Cyclopean,  are  said  to  contain 
stones  snrpassing  in  size  any  fonnd  in  ancient  Mykenae  or 
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other  Greek  strongholds.  One  of  the  largest  stones  ^ 
aboat  36  tons.  They  are  of  limestone  brought  from  qnarriea 
three  qnarters  of  a  mile  away,  though  other  writers  state  that 
they  came  from  a  distance  of  5  and  15  leagues.  One  30  feet 
long  is  said  by  one  writer  to  weigh  160  tons.  The  most  per- 
fectly planned  fortress  ever  built  is  the  extraordinary  tribute 
which  this  work  has  received.  Against  what  people  such  a 
stronghold  was  required  is  a  mystery.  The  lowest  of  the 
three  walls  was  27  feet  high,  the  second  was  18,  and  the 
uppermost  14;  on  the  inside,  the  parapet  was  breast  high. 
Between  each  two  walla  there  was  a  space  of  25  to  30  feet 
In  each  wall  near  the  center  was  a  gate  which  could  be  raised. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  tired  stone  which  was  left  on  the  road 
and  wept  blood  at  being  unable  to  reach  the  fortress.  It  is 
related  that  this  stone,  being  drai^d  fay  20,000  Indians,  half 
in  front  with  stout  cables  and  half  behind,  slipped  bach  down 
the  hill  killing  several  thousand,  and  thus  it  wept  blood. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  in  a  triangular  space  within  the  en- 
closure were  three  strong  towers.  The  central  tower,  circular 
in  shape,  contained  a  fountain  with  water  brought  from  some 
distance.  The  walls  of  the  tower  were  decorated  with  birds 
and  animals  of  gold  and  silver.  Here  kings  were  lodged  who 
came  to  pay  a  visit.    From  the  parapet  the  Inca  piific^ 

,  Cabiiidej  overcome  in  a  final  struggle,  plunged  to  his  de&th. 

'The  other  two  towers  which  were  square  provided  lodgii^ 
for  soldiers.  They  had  equal  space  underground  witii  sub- 
terranean passages  forming  a  labyrintli  for  which  a  skein  of 
wool  was  needed  as  a  guide.  There  were  no  arches,  but  cor- 
bels with  long  stones  laid  across.  One  of  these  towers  was 
the  last  to  be  defended  fay  the  Inca  subjects  against  the 
Spanish.  The  invaders  soon  dismantled  the  colossal  Sac- 
sahuaman  fortress  for  material  to  construct  their  dwellings, 
perhaps  also  to  impair  its  strength  as  a  refuge  in  case  of 
insurrection.  Impressive  are  these  great  walls,  and  the  ruins 
beyond  in  a  vast  solitude  where  no  habitation  is  in  sight,  per- 
haps no  human  being.  A  little  plain  lies  between  Sacsahna- 
man  and  a  hill  called  Bodadero,  once  partly  walled.  Here 
are  curious  masses  of  rock  which  look  as  if  children  or  older 
persons  had  slidden  over  them  for  ages.  Some  believe  that 
the  white  rock  solidified  in  this  form,  others  that  the  ridges 
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were  artificially  cut,  and  still  others  that  they  have  heen  worn 
as  above  indicated.  Certain  it  is  that  youths  on  feast  days  or 
as  they  have  opportnnity  still  take  pleasore  in  the  pastime  of 
sliding.  A  little  farther  on,  carved  in  the  solid  roek,  is  a  seat 
called  the  Inca's  throne,  where  he  may  have  sat  to  watch  his 
people  at  their  sports  and  dances,  or  to  review  hie  troops,  or 
alone  in  state  to  contemplate  bis  dominions  and  the  setting 
son.  Very  near  is  a  stone  in  which  there  is  a  channel  ten 
inches  wide  and  over  which  is  a  little  bridge,  thonght  to  be 
8  place  of  libation.  It  is  said  that  ehicha  is  tbos  offered  here 
to-ds^.  Two  caves  may  be  seen  close  by,  a  small  one  of 
labyrintliine  character,  with  entrance  three  feet  high. 

Somewhat  east  of  the  Rodadero  is  another  rock  formation 
with  large  double  perfectly  level  stairs  with  a  smaU  landing 
at  the  top.  By  some  this  is  regarded  as  the  true  Inca  seat. 
All  al^nt,  carved  in  the  living  rock  are  niches,  benches,  and 
seats  of  every  kind  and  shape. 

From  Cqzco  a  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  to  visit 
other  mins  in  the  nriibamba  Valley,  delightful  that  is  to  those 
who  do  not  object  to  riding  on  a  mule  over  di£9cult  if  not 
dangerous  trails,  or  sleeping  on  floor  or  table,  with  a  rather 
poor  food  supply.  Temporary  discomfort  will,  however,  be 
moat  highly  rewarded  to  the  lover  of  romantic  scenery  as  well 
as  to  the  tourist  of  archaeological  tastes.  One  may  go  up  over 
the  hills  back  of  Cnzco  direct  to  Yncay  or  to  Urubamba,  and 
the  next  day  arrive  at  OUantaytambo. 

These  mins  of  OllantaTtambo  in  the  valley  of  the  Urn- 
bamba  River,  at  the  entrance  of  a  side  ravine,  have  long  been 
known  as  those  of  a  great  fortress  or  fortified  palace  arranged 
on  several  terraces;  the  first  plateau  300  feet  from  the  floor 
of  the  valley.  Here  are  immense  stone  slabs,  polygonal  walls 
with  recesses  for  hoosehold  gods,  a  circle  or  pillar  called  a 
Intibnatana  for  observing  the  equinox,  and  other  remtuns  in  a 
valley  of  wonderful  beauty.  The  story  of  the  Tired  Stone 
is  also  connected  witii  this  place.  Farther  down,  about  60 
miles  northwest  of  Cuzco,  are  the  still  more  wonderful  remains 
of  Macchu-Pichu,  recently  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  by  Professor  Hiram  Bingham  and  described  in  the 
April,  1913,  number  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine.  >• 
This  is  thought  to  have  been  a  city  of  refi^  of  earlier  data 
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than  Oozco,  a  lai^  walled  settlement  2000  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom of  tile  valley  and  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Spaniards 
api>ear  never  to  have  reached  this  point,  hence  the  rnins  are 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  Here  are  terraces,  many 
honses,  fountains,  towers,  100  staircases,  and  beantifal  walls 
of  rectai^nlar  stones.  The  valley  itself  with  its  steep  ragged 
walls,  its  loxoriant  vegetation,  and  its  views  of  snowdad 
moantains  is  one  of  incomparable  lovelinefls. 

Nearer  to  Cnzco  are  mins  previously  known  and  easily 
accessible,  at  Yucay  palaces  and  baths,  and  still  hi^er  up 
the  valley  the  fortress,  palace,  and  rock  tombe  of  Pisac ;  all 
of  these  in  the  same  valley,  that  of  the  Biver  Yilcamayu  or 
Yilcanota,  as  it  is  called  in  the  npper  part,  below  becoming  the 
Urabamba,  then,  on  uniting  with  the  Apurimac,  the  TTcayali, 
which  with  the  Maranon  forms  the  Amazon.  ^ 

Other  mins,  Choqnequiraa  on  the  Apnrimac  River,  Nusta 
Eapana  and  Vitcoa  on  the  Yileabamba  River,  are  more  difficult 
of  access,  though  by  no  means  impossible;  but  to  invatigate 
all  would  require  weeks.  Before  undertaking  such  journeys, 
one  should  read  the  accounts  of  other  travelers  and  come  suit- 
ably prepared ;  they  are  not  for  the  ordinary  tourist.  When 
the  railroad  has  been  extended  from  Hnancayo  to  Cnzco,  a 
very  expensive  work,  the  completion  of  which  may  be  delayed 
for  some  years,  this  wonderfully  romantic  region  will  attract 
many  viaitora. 
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BOLIVIA— CUZCO  TO  LA  PAZ 

Fboh  Gaxeo  Hie  tourist  will  retom  to  Jnliaca,  the  jonctioo  * 
on  the  main  line,  where  he  should  arrive  in  time  to  take  the 
train  at  6.15  p.  m.  for  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca,  a  ride  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  The  time  table  should  be  carefully 
studied  in  Areqoipa  and  the  journey  planned  to  avoid  a 
Htop-over  at  Pnno.  Should  this  occur,  notwithstandinjf,  one 
may  look  about  the  town,  which,  founded  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  an  important  center  of  trade  in  alpaca  and  vicuna 
skins  and  wool.  One  may  therefore  inquire  for  ruga,  as  these 
either  of  white  idpaca  or  vicuna  are  valuable  souvenirs,  also 
purchasable  in  La  Paz.  The  shorter  vicuna  fur  from  the 
necks  and  legs  is  considered  more  desirable ;  thou{^  the  longer 
is  preferred  by  some.  The  rugs  vary  in  price  according  to 
buyer  and  seller,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  fur,  from  25 
or  30  aoles  to  100  or  more  for  a  special  order.  In  La  Pas 
they  are  sold  at  from  40  to  80  hoHviana  each.  Alpaca  rugs 
are  more  rare  and  cost  about  the  same  as  the  better  vicunas. 
They  are  quite  double  the  weight.  Llamas,  sometimes  called 
the  camels  of  the  Andes,  are  prized  chiefly  as  burden  bearers, 
though  their  long  coarse  wool  is  serviceable.  The  vicuiia  and 
alpaca  are  never  used  as  pack  animals,  being  smaller  and  of 
lighter  build.  The  fine  quality  of  the  vicuna  wool  and  its 
scarcity  makes  it  expensive  and  desirable.  A  poncho  or  any 
other  article  of  this  wool  is  something  to  be  valued.  The 
Indians  alone  manage  all  of  these  animals  saeeessfolly ; 
though  the  vicuna  is  hardly  dom^icated.  A  profitable  Indus- 
try  in  which  to  engage  would  be  the  culture  if  possible  of  these 
aoimals  for  the  wool.  The  llamas  are  of  various  colors,  black, 
brown,  white,  and  mixed;  the  alpacas  are  oftener  black  or 
white,  the  vicunas  a  tawny  or  fawn  shade,  fading  almost  to 
white  on  the  beUy.    None  of  these  animals  have  horns,  and 
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spitting  is  their  only  weapon  of  defense.  They  range  moetly 
from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Pauo  is  quite  a  tovn  vith  a  large  plaza,  several  charebes, 
many  nice  homes,  a  college,  a  hospital,  and,  in  the  vicinity, 
many  ancient  monnments;  one  famous  round  tower,  called  a 
chulpa,  at  Sallnstani,  of  onknown  origin,  is  by  some  believed 
to  be  a  burial  structure.  Pnno  on  the  frontier  of  Peru  is  a 
meeting  place  between  the  two  tribes,  the  Qnichuaa  and 
Aymarfis,  the  latter,  residents  of  northern  Bolivia,  while  the 
Qnichoas  occupy  the  plateau  region  of  the  greater  part  of 
Peru  and  of  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  Bolivia. 

Lake  Titicaca,  halfway  between  Panama  and  Cape  Horn, 
is  on  a  great  plateau  more  than  two  miles  vertically  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  About  135  miles  long  and  66  wide  it  has, 
with  a  very  irregular  outline,  an  area  of  more  than  5000 
square  miles.  Although  at  so  great  an  altitude  the  waters 
never  freeze,  being  slightly  warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  the 
temperature  of  which  in  winter  is  often  as  low  as  30°  Fab. 
Snowstorms  are  no  rarity.  The  glacier-covered  mountains 
on  the  southeast  have  some  effect  upon  the  climate.  A  number 
of  small  streams  flow  into  the  lake  which  has  a  single  outlet 
at  the  southwest  comer,  the  Desaguadero  River,  180  miles 
long,  emptying  into  Lake  Foopo.  For  a  distance  of  30  miles 
from  Lake  Titicaca  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  of  500 
tons.  So  high  that  one  Mt  Washington  piled  upon  another 
would  not  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  the  United  States  proper  would  appear  but  as 
one  of  the  grassy  hills  around,  tMs  ^eet  of  water,  12,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  nearly  as  large  as  Lake  Erie,  is  the  most  elevated 
in  the  world  where  steamboats  regularly  ply. 

In  the  winter  months,  June,  July,  and  August,  it  is  quite 
dark  before  Puno  is  reached,  but  in  the  gloomy  dusk  one  will 
have  on  the  left  glimpses  of  the  Lake.  At  the  Puno  Station 
an  animated  throng  will  be  waiting  for  the  many  who  descend 
from  the  train;  but  the  majority  of  first-class  passengers,  if  it 
is  the  right  day,  will  remain  in  the  car  for  the  half-mile  ride 
to  the  docks,  where  they  embark  on  a  1000-ton  steamer  for 
the  sail  to  Guaqui  in  Bolivia,  Formerly  the  steamer  lay  at  the 
wharf  until  morning,  the  passengers  sleeping  on  board.  Then 
a  delightful  all  diQ^'s  sail  was  enjoyed  with  continually 
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chamung  vievs  of  deep  bsTs,  irregnlar  hilly  ghoree,  nigged 
pictnresqae  promoiitories  and  ulands,  and  after  a  few  hoarB, 
the  splendid  Cordillera  Real  at  the  eaat.  Towards  snnset, 
the  line  of  anowclad  giants,  stretching  from  impoaing  Ulampa 
to  mimani,  presented  a  spectacle  of  extTS0TdiiiaT7  mag- 


To  those  who  delight  in  ancient  myths  and  arclueologieal 
research,  perchance  to  all  who  know  the  legend  of  Manco- 
Ccapao  and  Mama  Oclla,  children  of  the  Son,  it  woold  be  a 
privilege  to  call  at  the  aacred  islet  Inti-Karka  or  Titicaca,  now 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Island  of  the  Son,  whence  these 
two  set  forth  on  their  wonderful  mission  and  career.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  fonrth  Inca,  Maita-Ccapae,  to  retam  with  an 
army  to  this  region,  then  entitled  Collasuyo,  and  to  rednce  the 
people  to  snbmiasion;  and  for  his  saccessor,  Ccapac  Tnpanqni, 
to  complete  the  conqnest.  The  Incaa  were  greatly  impresed 
with  the  more  ancient  monuments  at  Tiahnanaco,  evidences  of 
a  aaperior  civilization;  and  on  the  island  from  which  his 
ancestors  were  supposed  to  have  issned  on  their  beneficent, 
civilizing  mission,  Tnpac  Ynpanqni  erected  a  splendid  palace 
and  a  temple  to  the  Snn,  the  richest  in  his  entire  empire.  A 
temple  also  was  boilt  to  Thnnder  and  Lightning,  a  monastery 
for  the  Bona  of  nobles,  a  sanctuary  for  vestal  virgins,  and 
dwellings  for  his  courtiers.  The  island  is  said  to  have  been 
paved  with  gold  and  silver.  A  smaller  island  near  by  is 
called  Coati  from  Coya,  the  Mood,  wife  of  the  Sun,  where 
temples  to  the  Moon  were  erected.  On  both  islands  many 
remains  still  exist,  but  to  visit  them  is  difficult,  as  the  regular 
steamers  sail  direct  from  Pano  to  Guaqui,  at  the  south  end  of 
the  lahe.  These  boats  which  were  built  in  Scotland,  brought 
up  in  pieces  and  here  pnt  together,  have  comfortable  state- 
rooms with  electric  lights  and  afford  good  enoi^h  meals.  The 
enrions  native  boats,  the  balsas,  one  most  try  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  near  the  dock  at  Puno,  or  in  the  early  morning.  These 
are  made  of  reeds,  which  grow  in  the  water  near  the  lake 
shore  and  are  bound  tt^ether  in  rolls.  The  broad  sails  also 
are  of  reeds.  After  a  while  they  become  water-soabed,  lasting 
only  about  six  months.  The  boats  are  propelled  from  shore 
with  a  long  pole.  Before  the  coming  of  the  steamships  these 
boats  transported  much  freight  among  the  various  lake  ports, 
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bat  are  now  little  used  except  hy  the  Indians  who  are  adept 
in  their  mana^ment  and  seldom  wrecked,  thongh  often  severe 
Btorms  suddenlj^  arise.  August  is  the  month  of  best  weather, 
though  the  coldest.  Warm  clothiner  and  wraps  are  indispens- 
able. Thunderstorms  may  occur  at  any  time,  especially  in 
summer  when  waterspouts  are  not  infreqaent;  but  in  my 
seveo  crossings  the  weather  has  always  been  good  and  every- 
thing comfortable;  berth  anA  meals  are  provided  withoat 
extra  cost. 

Oopacabana.  In  1903  the  steamer  called  at  the  town  of 
Copacabana,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  where  there  is  8 
far-famed  shrine  to  the  Vii^in,  once  the  richest  and  most 
renowned  in  all  Sonth  America.  The  story  goes  that  the  imago 
of  the  Virgin  is  the  work  of  a  converted  Indian,  who,  ignorant 
and  nnskilled,  from  pious  zeal  devoted  many  years  to  the 
task.  Aside  from  the  face  and  hands,  the  entire  image  is 
covered  with  gilt  npon  which  are  colored  deeigng  so  applied 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  an  elaborate  robe.  The  gold  crown  and 
the  many  priceless  jewels  with  which  the  image  is  decorated 
possess  a  value  indeed  amazing  to  find  in  a  town  largely  Indian 
in  this  remote  comer  of  the  globe.  Candles  are  ever  burning 
before  the  sacred  shrine.  Besides  the  church,  a  cupola  on 
columns  of  Moorish  style  is  notable.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
festival  to  the  Virgin  in  July,  this  nsually  qoiet  town  is 
thronged  with  Indians  who  come  from  all  directions,  a  distance 
of  100  leagues.  Mingled  with  Catholio  ritual  and  ceremonies 
are  primitive  Indian  rites  and  beliefs,  and  the  religions  exer- 
cises are  followed  by  grotesque  dances  and  songs,  drunkenness 
and  bestial  excesses,  as  happens  generally  on  the  great  feast 
days  elsewhere  among  Quichuas  and  Aymar&s.  In  an  earlier 
period  there  was  here  a  city  with  accommodations  for  the  pil- 
grims who  annually  came  to  visit  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  on 
Inti-Karka  and  to  pay  homage  to  the  Inca.  Pilgrims  still 
come  from  Mexico  and  Europe  to  be  healed.  The  tourist  has 
now  no  opportunity  to  visit  the  place  except  by  chance,  or 
with  an  outlay  of  considerable  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  by 
chartering  a  special  balsa  or  by  making  use  of  the  small  coast- 
ing steamer. 

One  should  rise  early  the  morning  after  leaving  Puno,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  imposing  sight  of  the  great  mountain  range 
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from  lUampu  to  lUimam,  a  distance  of  100  nules.  No  more 
splendid  vision,  some  maintain,  may  be  witnessed  on  the  whole 
Tonnd  earth.  As  one  beholds  the  glistening  glaciers  which, 
pierced  hy  bristlii^  ramparts  of  rock,  in  immense  masses 
clothe  the  vast  and  towering  peaks,  with  the  brown  plain  and 
the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  as  a  contrasting  foreground,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  one  is  two  miles  above  the  sea  and  still 
within  the  Torrid  Zone.  After  passing  through  a  very  narrow 
strait,  the  ship  sails  west  into  a  considerable  bay,  at  last  along 
a  narrow,  artificial  channel  to  the  port  of  Oitaqui  near  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  bnstling  place  with 
plent;  of  Indian  men  and  boys  to  assist  in  transporting  hand 
hagg&ge  to  the  train  30  or  40  rods  distant.  A  trifle  bleak, 
maybe,  in  winter,  exercise  and  sunshine  promptly  dispel  dis- 
comfort There  is  not  much  of  Qoaqni  save  the  dwellings 
connected  with  the  port  and  railway  terminal.  It  has  been 
growing  with  the  increase  in  traffic  ever  since  the  opening  of 
i^  the  railway  in  1903 ;  but  its  progress  may  now  be  retarded  by 
the  new  railway  from  the  Pacific  recently  opened  between 
Arica  and  La  Paz.  Life  on  this  desolate  plain  which  might 
seem  a  dreary  lot  to  many  is  yet  enjoyed  by  civilized  English- 
men and  their  families,  who  find  the  clima^  agreeable  and  are 
content  in  the  possession  of  all  essential  comforts. 

The  cars  for  the  journey  to  1a  Paz,  60  miles  distant,  are  of 
ordinary  American  style.  A  seat  on  the  left  will  afford  the 
finer  prospects,  thongb  at  the  start  the  hiUa  on  the  ri^t  are 
higher.  These  are  often  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  snow 
which  at  times  spreads  over  the  plain.  Near  the  lake  the 
land  is  well  covered  with  brown  bnnch  grass,  good  food  for 
cattle,  many  of  which  with  long  rough  hair  may  be  seen  from 
the  car  window.  Trains  of  donkeys,  mules,  and  llamas  are 
often  in  evidence,  and  many  Indian  men  and  women,  not  very 
prepossessing  in  api>earanee,  the  Aymaria,  who  are  of  more 
churlish  manner  than  the  Quiehnas  of  Fern.  Along  the  line 
are  Indian  villages  and  solitary  dwellings  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
the  latter  surrounded  by  thick  walls  of  the  same  material, 
though  waUs  of  stone  are  used  to  separate  the  cultivated  fields. 
Fifteen  miles  from  Ouaqui  is  Tiahuanaco,  the  seat  of  a  won-^, 
derful  prehistoric  civilization.  Beyond  the  railway  station 
may  be  seen  at  the  left  great  atones  of  a  sacred  enclosore,  a 
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mound  showing  evidences  of  excavationB,  perhaps  a  eoloasal 
statue.  No  time  is  given  to  examine  these  marveUooB  raioa, 
for  which  purpose  one  must  make  an  especial  ezcorsion  from 
La  Paz. 

After  an  hour  or  so  the  Cordillera  oomes  again  into  viev, 
when  the  great  Blampu  will  excite  profound  admiration,  until 
the  Alto  Station  is  approached.  Two  hours  from  Guaqni  the 
train  reaches  the  station  Tiacka,  a  junction  from  which  a 
road  leads  sonth  to  Ororo,  and  the  newer  road  west  over  the 
mountains,  to  the  sea  at  Arica.  Often  there  is  here  a  long 
wait,  which  begins  with  much  bustle  and  animation,  women 
offering  for  sale  fruits,  rolls,  and  a  variety  of  curious  codooc- 
tions.  The  village  is  at  some  distance  on  the  r^ht ;  a  chnrch 
is  conspicQoofi  on  a  hilltop.  A  half  hour  beyond  at  the  Alto 
Station  another  pause  is  made.  The  train  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions and  with  a  special  engine  attached  the  car  proceeds  in 
reverse  direction.  For  a  moment  it  continues  on  the  prac- 
tically level  plain,  but  Iceep  a  sharp  look  out  I  Presto  I  You 
begin  to  descend  and  suddenly  perceive  that  yon  have  passed 
the  brink  of  an  enormous  canon,  its  vicinity  hitherto  unsns* 
pected,  and  you  gaze  in  astonishment  at  the  steep  endosiug 
walls  aud  far  below  in  the  distance  on  the  red  roofs  of  the 
city  of  La  Pas  more  than  1000  feet  beneath.  A  remarkable, 
astonishing,  and  delightful  ride  is  before  you.  One  wishes 
to  look  all  ways  at  once,  to  admire  the  long  curves  of  the 
winding  track,  the  strangely  carved  walls  of  the  canon,  the 
troops  of  llamas  or  burros  with  their  Indian  drivers,  the  steep 
pathways  np  which  they  toil,  the  patches  of  bright  green  in 
the  midst  of  the  brown  slopes,  and  the  gradually  approaching 
city.  The  descent  is  on  the  sloping  bead  wall  of  the  cnrionsly 
carved  oval  basin,  the  sides  of  which  appear  in  places  per- 
pendicnlar  aud  converge  at  the  farther  end  in  such  a  Way  aa 
to  leave  no  opening  visible,  thongh  an  ouUet  is  really  there. 
The  upper  edge  of  this  great  basin  is  called  the  tdto  or  bei(^t 
by  the  people  dwelling  below.  Thus  concealed  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Andes  is  the  unique  city  of  La  Paz,  with  its 
80,000  inhabitants,  over  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  h^eet 
capital  on  the  globe,  a  curious,  fascinating  place,  surrounded 
by  these  strange  walls ;  while  brilliant,  snow-crowned  Illimani, 
towering  in  majesty  9000  feet  above,  adds  a  charm  comparable 
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to  that  which  th«  Jungfran  gives  to  Interlokea.  But  La  Paz 
itself  ifi  as  high  as  the  shoulderH  of  that  glacier-robed  Alpine 
ammnit;  an  altitude  which  in  other  regions  Bignifies  perpetual 
snow  here  bringing  only  a  temperate  clime,  where  flowers 
blossom  in  the  open  thronghont  the  year,  and  the  rare  inch  or 
two  of  winter's  snow  quickly  vanishes  in  the  morning's 
smUight. 

The  railway  down  to  the  city,  by  many  pronounced  impos- 
sible  of  accomplishment,  was  opened  in  October,  1905,  through 
the  initiative  and  agency  of  Mr.  T.  Clive  Sfaeppard,  tben  Sup- 
eriutendent  of  Pnblic  Works.  The  road,  5i^  miles  long,  baa 
an  average  grade  of  six  per  cent  with  curves  on  a  radios  of 
100  meters.  The  power  is  electricity  obtained  from  mond 
gas,  an  explosive  mixture  compounded  of  coal  gas,  steam,  and 
air,  cheaper  than  either  gas  or  steam ;  a  consideration  of  im- 
portance where  coal  from  Australia  in  1908  was  selling  at 
retail  for  $50  a  ton. 

At  the  station  are  porters  who  for  modest  fees  will  traiaport 
to  yoor  hotel  your  baggage,  both  large  and  smalL  Big  trunks 
they  carry  on  their  backs  with  apparent  ease.  Carriages  may 
be  at  hand,  costing  one  boUvian,  40  cents ;  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  station  an  electric  car,  fare  20  centavoa,  first  class,  will 
soon  be  passing.  This  will  bring  you  to  the  Hotel  Gnibert, 
half  a  mile  distant,  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  hostelriea  of 
tiie  city,  unless  a  new  one,  long  promised,  should  be  already 
completed.  20  centavos  is  an  ample  fee  for  the  boy  who  takes 
a  bag  to  the  car  or  even  to  the  hotel,  and  50  centavos  to  the 
man  who  brings  the  trunk. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Bolivia,  Uttle  is  known.  At  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  invasion  the  country  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Incas. 
These  beiog  overthrown,  no  resistance  was  here  offered  to  the  ad- 
vance of  Diego  de  Almagro,  who  chose  this  roate  for  his  southward 
march  for  the  conquest  of  Chile.  After  this  unhappy  adventure 
Gonzalo  Pizairo  invaded  tbe  eoontry;  the  city  of  Chuqnisaca  was 
fonnded  (at  times  called  Charcos,  aod  I^a  Plata),  now  known  as 
Sacre.  Quarrels  among  the  invaders  culminated  in  a  victory  near 
Cnzeo  by  the  Viceroy  Pedro  de  la  Qasca  over  Oonzalo  Pizarro,  who 
was  put  to  death.  As  a  memorial  of  the  peace  thus  secured,  La 
Gases  ordered  Captain  Alonso  de  Mendoza  to  found  a  city  in  the 
valley  of  Chuqniapn,  where  an  Indian  village  already  existed,  and 
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October  2S,  1545,  the  first  anniTersary  of  the  battle,  the  fonndaticna 
were  laid  of  s  dty  named  Hnestra  Senors  de  La  Paz.  The  ci^  of 
Potosf  had  been  founded  a  few  mootha  earlier,  after  the  diseover; 
of  the  wonderful  Bilver  mines  which  soon  made  the  aty  and  osfTO 
famons  throoghont  the  world. 

The  ooontiy  now  known  aa  Bolivia,  formerly  Alto  Pern,  was  a 
part  of  the  province  of  New  Toledo  granted  to  Almagro,  who  was 
beheaded  after  his  party  was  defeated  in  a  conflict  with  Pizarro's 
forces  near  Cnzco,  subsequent  to  his  return  from  hie  nnfortonate 
expedition  to  Chile.  In  1542  the  Viceroyalty  of  Pern  was  created 
with  authority  over  all  the  Spanish  American  possessious.  Under 
tiie  Viceroy  were  later  two  Attdiencias  Reales,  Boyal  Audiences,  of 
Lima  and  of  Cbarcas,  the  latter  covering  the  former  New  Toledo 
and  having  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Tuenmln,  Paraguay, 
and  Buenos  Aires.  The  Audienctat  were  supreme  courts  possessing 
also  executive  functions,  and  were  responsible  to  the  Crown.  The 
Atidiencia  of  Charcas,  created  in  1559,  had  its  chief  seat  at  Chu- 
quisaca,  the  site  also  of  the  bishopric  of  Cbarcas,  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Prancisco  Xavier,  renowned  in  Spanish  America  for 
its  learning,  and  ranking  with  Salamanca  in  Spain.  La  Paz  beeams 
a  Cathedral  city  in  1605,  and  Chuquisaca  in  1609  was  made  the  seat 
of  the  archbishopric  of  La  Plata.  Other  cities  were  founded;  ex- 
plorations were  made  east  and  north  of  the  Andes  Mountains;  the 
work  of  christianizing  the  Indians  was  prosecuted  1^  the  Jesuit, 
FranciBcan,  and  other  padres.  At  the  same  time  great  abuses  were 
practiced  upon  the  natives,  who  both  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  mines,  and  suffered  such  hardships  and  cruel- 
ties as  rapidly  to  diminish  their  numbers.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
ei^teenth  centuries  there  were  many  stru^es  and  conflicts,  chiefly 
between  the  native  bom  Americans  of  Spanish  ancestry  and  the 
rulers  who  were  for  the  most  part  Spanish  bom ;  several  ineunections 
occurring  with  intent  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  In  1776  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Aires  was  established,  to  which  the  Audiencia 
of  Bolivia  was  transferred.  In  1780  occurred  an  Indian  ri^g  in- 
stigated and  directed  by  three  brothers  named  Catari,  for  whose  heads 
2000  pesos  each  were  offered  by  the  Audiencia.  Thus  tb^  were  be- 
trayed. The  Indian  revolt  in  Cuzco  led  by  Tupac  Amaru  occurring 
about  this  time  incited  the  Bolivian  Indians  to  further  efforts.  The 
Indian  Ayoayo  with  80,000  men  for  three  months  besieged  the  city 
of  Ia  Pas  until  dispersed  by  an  army  from  Chuquisaca.  The  town 
of  Sorata  was  destroyed,  but  in  the  end,  after  60,000  lives  had  been 
lost  among  the  Spanish  Americans  and  many  more  of  the  Indians, 
they  were  finally  crushed. 

^*ustice  and  oppreasioD  had  been  the  lot,  not  of  the  laiiaxa  on^. 
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bnt  of  the  nBtive  bom  Spanish  Americana,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
especially  from  Peru  and  Bolivia  fabnloos  wealth  had  flowed  into 
the  tnasDTj  of  Spain.  The  Revolution  is  North  America  was  a 
warning,  bnt  the  concesdons  granted  were  too  late.  July  16,  1809, 
eonspiratora  at  La  Paz  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  Governor  and 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  oonntry,  organizing  a  Jtmta  of 
whidi  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  Pedro  Domingo  Hnrillo, 
was  elected  President.  This  inenrreetion  deserves  especial  notice  aa 
the  fliBt  effort  in  Sontb  America  towards  democratic  government. 
A  trained  army  s^it  by  the  Ticeroy  of  Pern  overcame  the  feeble 
opposition  of  a  few  patriots,  and  UnriUo,  January  29,  ISIO,  per- 
ished on  the  scaffold;  yet  full  of  eonfidence  he  exclaimed  in  the 
words  of  another,  "The  torch  which  1  have  lighted  shall  never  be 
eztingnidied."  Within  a  few  months  the  Viceroy  at  Bnenoa  Aires 
was  deposed  and  an  army  from  Ai^entina  under  Qeneral  Belgrano 
met  and  defeated  the  royalists  on  the  field  of  Soipaoba.  From 
this  time  on,  there  were  varioos  conflicts  in  which  the  royalists 
were  nsnally  eacceesful;  but  the  patriots,  in  spite  of  serions  de- 
feats, for  years  continiied  a  persistent  gnerilla  warfare  in  irtiieh 
a  large  nnmber  of  their  leaders  perished.  The  arrival  of  Qeneral 
San  Uartin  with  his  victorious  army  at  Pisco  in  Pern,  and  soon 
after  the  proclamation  of  independence  at  Lima,  July  28,  1821, 
gave  new  hope  to  the  Bolivians.  The  battle  of  Ayaencbo  December 
9, 1824,  having  ended  Spanish  dominion  in  South  America,  January 
29,  1826,  just  fifteen  years  after  the  first  patriots  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  plaza,  the  last  Spanisb  anthoritiea  evaonated  La  Paz, 
Vhich  was  occnpied  by  the  Independent  Army  of  Alto  Pern  under 
General  Lanza  the  same  day.  The  victorious  army  under  General 
Sucre,  marching  from  Cuseo,  made  a  triumphal  entry,  February  7, 
1S25,  in  the  midst  of  wild  rejoidng.  With  General  Snore  acting  as 
the  prime  organizer  of  the  Bepnblic,  the  first  National  Assemb^ 
met  in  Jnne  at  Chnqnisaea.  The  Act  of  Independence  bears  the 
date  of  August  6,  1825;  the  Republic  was  named  for  Bolfvar,  who 
was  elected  its  first  President,  while  Chuquisaea  was  made  the  capi- 
tal under  the  name  of  Sucre.  Nuestra  Senora  de  La  Paz  became 
La  Paz  de  Ayaeucha  General  BoUvar,  on  his  arrival  in  La  Paz 
August  18,  was  greeted  with  unbounded  enthudasm.  In  November 
at  Snero  he  was  inaugurated  President,  but  resigned  in  January, 
1826,  to  return  to  Lima.  The  troublous  times  which  followed,  con- 
tinning  many  years,  must  be  passed  over,  up  to  the  Chilian  war. 
A  quarrel  arising  over  the  collection  of  an  export  tax  on  nitrate, 
Chile  sent  troops  to  occupy  Antofagasta,  then  Bolivian  territory, 
Peru  having  previously  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Bolivia  joined 
her  in  the  declaration  of  war,  April  5, 1879,    As  the  allies  were  al- 
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togethei  tmprepared,  Chile  vas  completely  Tictoriooa  and  Bolivis 
loBt  what  little  coast  she  had  previoiiBly  posBcssed.  Dming  the 
last  thirty  yeais,  however,  internal  dlBsensiona  have  for  the  most 
part  ceased,  aod  with  more  stable  government  there  has  been  suc- 
cesBfnl  development  of  the  rich  reeonrces  of  the  country.  In  1898 
tronble  arose  over  the  question  of  the  seat  of  government,  sesfflons 
of  Congress  having  been  held  in  several  cities.  Congress  passed  a 
law  that  Sucre  should  be  the  permanent  residence  of  the  President 
and  Cabinet.  The  people  of  La  Paz  protesting,  a  Federation  was 
formed  and,  after  several  engagements,  General  Pando,  com- 
mander of  the  revolutionary  forces,  gained  a  complete  victory,  with 
the  result  that  La  Paz  was  made  the  real  seat  of  government  al- 
though Sucre  retains  the  name  of  capital.  General  Pando  was 
elected  President.  During  his  administration  occurred  the  Acre 
boondary  difficulty  settled  by  the  cession  of  considerable  rubber  ter- 
ritory to  Brazil,  in  return  for  which  Brazil  paid  Bolivia  £2,000,000 
to  be  used  in  building  railways,  while  Brazil  further  agreed  to  con- 
struct the  so-called  Madera-Mamor£  railway  around  the  rapids  in 
those  livere,  thus  giving  to  Bolivia  an  outlet  by  the  Amazon  and 
Pari  for  her  own  rubber  districts  and  for  a  large  section  of  her 
territory.  Under  President  Monies  (1004-1008)  a  trea^  was  made 
with  Chile  according  to  which,  in  addition  to  bestowing  a  subsidy 
and  other  considerations,  Chile  agreed  to  build  a  railway  from 
Arica  to  the  Altos  of  La  Pas,  recently  opened  to  traffic,  and  af- 
fording a  Sorter  route  to  the  Pacific  than  those  by  Mollendo  or 
Antofagasta.  During  the  administration  of  President  Eliodoro  Yi- 
llaz6n  progress  has  continued  in  other  directions  and  especially  in 
the  development  of  railways.  The  road  from  Rio  Mulato  to  Potest 
has  been  opened  and  that  from  Oruro  to  Cochabsmba  will  probably 
be  in  operation  before  the  close  of  1013;  thus  these  two  important 
dties  are  bronght  into  better  communication  with  the  ontside  world. 
The  Uadera-Mamori  Railway  is  already  in  service.  President  Vi- 
llazfin  is  now  succeeded  by  former  President  Uontes. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  CITY  OF  LA  PAZ 

The  Orand  Hotel  Oitibert  ia  well  situated  at  a  corner  of  the 
principal  Plaza.  Thonglt  not  on  the  eqaare,  several  windows 
overtook  it  and  from  maii7  the  mnsio  of  liie  band  concerts 
may  be  heard  on  Sond^  and  Thursday  evening.  The  hotel 
entrance  is  on  the  calle  Comercio,  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  the  cify,  ninning  longitudinally  in  the  valley.  The  side 
windows,  on  a  street  ranning  down  the  steep  hill,  look  across 
npon  the  side  walls  of  the  Cathedral  which  fronts  upon  ttie 
Plaza.  The  hotel,  with  two  stories  in  front  and  three  in  the 
rear,  ia  an  ancient  structure  several  centuries  old,  with  hand- 
some cafTings  on  the  inner  walls.  These  once  sorroonded  a 
lai^  patio,  originally  open  to  the  s^  and  with  a  sloping 
pavement,  which  m^bt  be  entered  from  the  side  street.  In 
1903,  the  patio  was  occasionatly  occnpied  by  a  drove  of  llamas, 
or  by  men  discharging  freight,  or  with  other  matters;  but 
now,  roofed  and  floored,  it  has  been  converted  into  a  large 
dining-room.  The  cookery  is  a  combination  of  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Indian  styles.  The  hotel  has  a  rather  narrow  entrance 
and  stairway,  and  no  salon  or  parlor  in  which  guests  may  be 
received.  The  chambers,  provided  with  electric  bells  and 
lights,  are  quite  palatial  with  expensive  French  furniture, 
thick  carpets,  canopied  bedsteads  with  embroidered  sheets  and 
splendid  blankets.  The  loxorious  bed,  placed  by  the  door, 
leaves  a  lai^  space  near  the  window  as  a  drawing-room 
where  callers  may  be  entertained.  When  a  foreign  minister 
arrived,  tall  and  stately  screens  were  brought  in  to  partition 
oS  the  bed  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  After  Cuzco  and 
Arequipa,  the  hotel  will  seem  quite  cosmopolitan  and  satis- 
factory, though  the  arrangement  of  bath-rooms  and  toilet  on 
an  inner  patio  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  So  crowded  is 
the  hotel  ihat  sufficient  accommodations  are  hardly  afforded 
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hy  the  main  bnilding  and  two  dependencies,  one  on  the  Plaza 
facing  the  palace,  the  other,  three  stories  high,  on  the  same 
calle  Comercio  three  blocks  nearer  the  station.  To  secure  a 
good  room  or  even  to  he  sore  of  any,  it  is  wise  to  telegraph 
from  Aieqnipa  or  Cnzco.  Prices  vary  from  7  to  15  bol.  a  day 
for  room  and  board,  8  or  10  being  the  average  fee  except  for 
the  largest  rooms.  Morning  coffee  is  served  in  one's  room, 
atmuereo  is  &om  11  to  2,  the  crowd  coming  between  12.30 
and  1. 

Another  hotel  nearer  the  station,  bept  by  a  German,  is  said 
to  be  very  neat,  and  good  for  the  money,  the  price  being 
lower.  It  was  rumored  ia  1911  that  the  millionaire  mine 
owner,  Senor  Patino,  bad  purchased  a  comer  on  this  street 
ou  which  to  erect  a  large  up-to-date  establishment  This  would 
be  a  boon  in  view  of  the  rapidly  iucreasiag  traveL  On  the 
street  floor  of  the  Goibert  is  a  lai^  caf^,  a  good  part  of  the 
day  and  evening  filled  to  overflowing  with  gentlemen,  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  at  small  tables,  regaling  themselves 
with  a  cocktail  or  some  other  beverage,  discussing  business  or 
politics,  or  shaking  dice,  to  the  serious  neglect,  I  was  told,  of 
the  important  affairs  of  life,  as  is  frequently  the  case  else- 
where. 

The  city  of  La  Paz  (population  80,000)  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cbnquiapu  River,  whifth  flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  canon  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  has  the  greater  part  on  the  left  bank. 
From  above  it  appears  as  if  on  the  broad  floor  of  a  valley,  bat 
later  it  is  seen  that  both  banks  rise  steeply  from  the  stream. 
Thus  while  the  main  streets  mnning  parallel  to  the  river  have 
bat  slight  incline,  those  at  right  angles  are  so  steep  as  to  make 
carriage  driving  almost  impossible.  Both  streets  and  side- 
walks are  narrow,  and  paved  with  small  cobblestones,  thoagh 
the  walks  have  also  blocks  of  stone,  alternating  checkerboard 
fashion  with  the  sqaares  of  cobbles.  So  narrow  are  the  walks 
that  only  two  m^  go  abreast,  the  gentlemen  often  stepping 
into  the  gutter  to  allow  a  lady  to  pass.  In  fact  on  the  steep 
ways  many  prefer  the  middle  of  Uie  street  as  beit^  less  slip- 
pery, a  safe  enoa^  place,  as  on  theae  one  meets  chiefly  other 
pedestrians  or  llamas.  The  latter  are  one  of  the  main  attrac- 
tions and  charms  of  La  Paz,  troops  of  graceful  animals  occa- 
sionally blocking  the  streets,  bringiog  ice  perhaps  from  the 
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glaciers  of  Tllimmii  or  some  nearer  and  invisible  mooofain;  or 
taquia,  the  dung  of  the  llama,  here  the  chief  faelj  or  canTing 
away  imported  merchandise  to  Indians  or  others,  dwelling  off 
the  few  lines  of  railway. 

The  multitude  of  Indians  (Aymards,  less  preposBesaing  than 
the  Qvichuaa)  and  of  cholos,  who  together  form  nine-tenths 
of  the  population  of  Bolivia  and  two-thirds  that  of  La  Paz, 
also  gives  a  picturesque  novelty  to  the  place,  attracting  eager 
attention  if  not  admiration  by  the  strangeness  of  their  per- 
sonality and  garb.  The  Indian  men  bearing  loads  or  driving 
herds  of  llamas,  both  apparently  belonging  to  some  remote 
patriarchal  age,  the  women  sittiI^:  in  the  streets  or  sqoares, 
knitting  as  they  preside  over  the  sale  of  ediblea,  knit  goods,  or 
other  wares,  or  handii^  out  a  bowl  of  chupe  (soup)  to  a 
patron,  the  eholas  (women  of  the  half  •breeds)  in  gay  attire, 
are  a  constant  sooree  of  interest. 

One's  sight-seeing  natnrally  begins  wifli  the  open  square 
close  to  the  hotel,  called  the  Plasa  MuriUo  from  the  patriot, 
Pedro  Domingo  Mnrillo,  executed  here  in  1810.  This,  too,  is 
the  spot  where  independence  was  first  declared  in  1809.  The 
sqnare  has  seen  many  turbulent  episodes.  In  1894  the  existing 
park  was  laid  ont  The  foontain  in  the  center  was  the  work 
of  a  talented  Indian,  Feliciauo  Cantola,  in  1855. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Plaza  as  the  Cathedral  is  the  Oov- 
emment  Palace,  erected  in  1865 ;  an  earlier  stmcture  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  This  contains  the  offices  of  many  state 
officials  and  in  the  upper  story  the  office  and  residence  of  the 
President  and  his  family.  In  October,  1908,  a  grand  ball  was 
here  given  by  President  Hootes  in  honor  of  the  Princess  Ar- 
gendona  of  Sucre,  on  which  occasion  the  large  patio  was 
entirely  floored  over  at  the  second  story  to  form  a  ball  room, 
which  with  the  corridors  was  handsomely  decorated'  vrith 
hangings  of  heavy  broadolotit  in  various  colors.  The  affair 
was  altogether  elegant,  the  costames  of  the  ladies  in  the  latest 
Parisian  modes,  the  refreshments  most  elaborate ;  ices,  cakes, 
and  wine  were  served  at  small  tables  throughout  the  evening, 
and  at  two,  a  fine  supper  with  soup,  hot  meats,  roast  beef, 
tnrkey,  etc.,  delicions  silads,  and  other  viands.  The  dancii^, 
which  began  about  eleven,  continued  until  seven  a.  m. 

Across  the  comer  is  the  Hall  of  Congreu,  a  fine  new  edifice 
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completed  in  1906,  thoi]^!!  snfBciently  advanced  for  tlie  inaog- 
aration  of  Preeident  Montes  in  1904.  In  addition  to  the 
Chambeis  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Deputies,  the  bnild- 
ii^  contains  among  other  offices  those  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  RelatiouB.  The  Cathedral,  close  to  the  Hotel  Guibert, 
in  process  of  constmetiou,  is  likely  to  continue  thos  for  many 
years.  In  1835  a  design  was  adopted  of  a  Bolivian  architect, 
Padre  Manuel  Sanauja.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  1843, 
when  stone  cntters  were  imported  from  Europe  to  instruct 
tiie  Indians  in  euttii^  and  polishing  the  stone.  They  proved 
apt  pupils  and  were  soon  qualified  to  contiuue  the  work,  which 
has,  however,  been  much  delayed  through  troublous  times  and 
the  fact  that  railroads  and  other  projects  for  material  ad- 
vancement seemed  of  greater  importance.  Now,  however,  with 
an  appropriation  of  100,000  bol.  annually,  tiie  constmctioD 
is  slowly  but  steadily  proceeding  according  to  plans  of  Senor 
Camponoro  adopted  in  1900.  The  structure  when  finished  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  expensive  cathedral  erected  in  South 
America  since  the  Independence,  and  may  be  the  finest  of  any. 
Covering  4000  square  meters  it  will  be  capable  of  seatii^ 
12,000  persons.  Of  the  Oneeo-Roman  style,  it  will  have  five 
naves  with  columns  of  polished  stone,  towers  nearly  200  feet 
hi^  and  a  dome,  the  top  of  which  will  be  150  feet  above  the 
floor.  Berenguela,  a  native  marble,  will  be  used  for  the  great 
altar. 

Two  blocks  north  of  the  Plaza  is  the  pro-Cathedral,  the 
church  of  8tmto  Domingo,  where  such  services  are  held  as  are 
regarded  as  functions  of  State.  Thus  on  the  day  of  the  fun- 
eral of  Pope  Leo  XHI  in  1903,  a  procession  including  the 
President,  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  other  Bolivian  offieiala, 
with  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  all  in  evening  dress, 
the  customary  garb  on  formal  occasions  in  South  America  and 
Enrope,  marched  from  the  Palace  to  the  Church  with  a  large 
escort  of  soldiery,  a  regiment  also  lining  the  streets  en  route. 

The  city  contains  twelve  other  churches,  five  public  chapels, 
five  convents,  and  three  monasteries.  The  handsomest  church 
is  that  of  8an  Brandsco  on  a  plaza  of  the  same  name,  down 
on  a  fairly  level  space  iu  the  hollow.  A  church  and  convent 
were  erected  here  in  1547,  bat  the  present  edifice  dates  from 
1778.    Its  fa^de  of  carved  stone  attracts  attention,  from  its 
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ezceDent  design  and  workmanship.  The  interior  has  three 
navea  and  eight  altars,  besides  a  high  altar  of  carved  cedar. 
The  convent  with  accommodations  for  two  hundred  at  last  ac- 
connts  had  bat  fourteen  inmates,  though  recently  recon* 
Btructed  from  a  legacy  left  by  a  rich  lady  of  La  Paz,  The 
convent  contains  one  of  the  largest  libraries  of  Bolivia. 

Besides  several  other  plazas,  either  entirely  paved  or  having 
a  little  green,  there  is  the  usual  Alameda  nearly  half  a  mile 
long,  which,  like  the  Plaza  Morillo,  has  been  the  scene  of  con- 
flicts. On  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  towards  the  lower  end 
of  the  city,  this  quiet  promenade,  ornamented  with  several 
rows  of  trees,  has  broad  driveways,  a  wide  central  walk  with 
pools  which  swans  adorn,  and  fountains  with  basins  containing 
gold  fish.  At  each  end  of  the  Alameda  are  portals,  of  which 
the  lower,  leading  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Concordia  and  the  Ave- 
nida  Arce,  was  taken  from  a  convent  cloister  and  set  np  here 
in  1828.  -Along  the  Alameda  are  many'new  and  pret^  resi- 
dences in  rather  modem  style,  without  a  central  patio,  as  also 
above  and  beyond,  this  being  a  very  fashionable  and  growing 
section  of  the  city.  The  tints  of  pale  bine,  green,  yellow, 
crashed  strawberry,  etc.,  in  which  the  houses  are  painted,  in 
the  clear  snnlight  and  contrasting  shadows  present  a  gay  and 
pleasing  appearance. 

Hore  interesting  to  many  than  plaza  or  dlameda  is  the 
Market  Place  found  on  the  calle  Mercado,  parallel  to  the 
Comereio,  and  two  blocks  down  the  hill.  Going  down  the 
street  at  the  comer  by  the  Gaibert  and  turning  to  the  left, 
the  entrance  to  the  market,  an  arched  portal,  will  be  found  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  block  on  the  right  hand.  Though  not 
Tory  noticeable  the  market  place  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  square,  the  site  of  the  former  convent  of  San  Augustin. 
The  best  time  for  a  visit  is  as  early  as  possible  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  hundreds  or  tboasends  of  Indians  come  in 
from  outlying  districts.  The  adjacent  streets,  as  well  as  the 
market,  are  thronged  with  these  strange  looking  people.  Both 
men  and  women  have  bare  legs  and  feet,  though  some  wear 
sandals.  Their  heads  are  more  carefully  protected  with  woolen 
hood  and  hat.  The  men's  trousers  are  noticeable,  wide  at 
the  pockets  according  to  Spanish  style  at  the  time  of  the 
Conqnest,  and  with  a  slit  up  the  back,  showing  white  drawers 
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underneath.  Made  of  dark  cloth  they  are  often  worn  lining 
Bide  oat  to  preserve  them  from  daihage  while  wearers  are  at 
work,  when  they  appear  gray.  The  women  wear  several  short 
heavy  akirtB,  and  over  woolen  waists  a  shawl  or  two,  in  one  of 
which  a  baby  is  apt  to  be  carried  on  the  back.  The  chola 
women  are  mnch  gayer  in  attire,  with  many  bright  colored 
woolen  skirts,  red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  one  showing  below  an- 
other, or  with  a  richly  embroidered,  white  under-petticoat, 
these  standing  ont  like  a  balloon.  They  generally  wear  a 
jannfy  white  or  gray  hat  resemblii^  a  derby,  several  shawls, 
often  open-worked  stockings,  and  shoes  with  high  French  heels. 
A  great  contrast  to  these  are  the  Spanish  American  ladies,  in 
the  morning  on  the  way  to  cbnrch  or  market  robed  in  black, 
the  black  tnanta  over  their  heads,  bnt  when  callii^  or  visiting 
attired  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions.  The  gentlemen,  too,  are 
extremely  ponctilioos  as  to  correct  dress,  appropriate  to  the 
honr  and  the  fonction. 

Within  the  market  place  and  on  the  streets  around  are 
women  sitting  by  their  stalls,  in  the  doorways  and  on  the  side* 
walks,  selling  their  wares,  ^ied  and  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
hot  soap,  chu^s  (dried  potatoes),  chalona  (dried  sheep),  and 
articles  of  almost  every  kind;  shoes,  stockings,  salt,  sugar, 
meat,  coca  leaves,  rather  coarse  native  lace,  or  cheap,  imported, 
machine-made,  funny  little  rag  dolls  in  Indian  garb,  five  or 
ten  centavos  each,  red  beans  which  would  make  a  pretty  neck- 
lace (they  are  not  real  beans),  soft  woolen  mitts,  mittens,  and 
caps,  and  coarse  caps  or  hoods,  with  face  masks.  The  women 
are  always  knitting  (except  at  meal  time)  when  not  employed 
with  a  customer.  People  will  be  foond  here  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  and  one  may  go  again  and  again  with  interest ;  the  nnmer- 
oos  babies  and  toddlers,  though  dirty,  add  to  the  pictureeqae- 
neas  of  the  scene.  The  women  seem  pleasant  and  more  prepos- 
sessing than  the  men.  The  knitted  articles  are  astonishingly 
cheap  and  the  dolls  are  of  a  quaint  ugliness.  Everything  may 
be  found  here  but  flowers,  which  are  sold  in  a  square  above  by 
the  La  Merced  church  on  a  prolongation  of  the  caile  Co- 
mercio.  Sweet  peas,  pansies,  roses,  and  other  flowers  brought 
from  the  valley  below  are  sold  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure. 
A  bolivian  will  purchase  as  many  as  you  can  carry. 

There  are  many  good  shops  in  La  Paz,  the  dry  goods,  mostly 
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on  the  calle  Comereio  or  the  Mereado;  the  largest  called  EI 
Coodor,  with  seTeral  branches,  doing  an  inuDense  business. 
There  are  book  stores,  banks,  and  all  ordinary  institatiotui. 
The  hoQse  of  W.  R.  Grace  is  on  the  calle  Mereado  towards  the 
market.  The  Post  Office  is  on  the  calle  Comereio  jnst  beyond 
the  Palace,  the  office  of  the  Prefect  is  on  the  floor  above.  A 
short  distance  down  the  steep  street  between  is  the  Police 
Station. 

On  the  side  of  Plaza  Mnrillo  oppoedte  the  Capitol,  at  the 
upper  comer  is  the  building,  entrance  on  Ingavi,  which  con- 
tains the  Library  of  the  Geographical  Society  and  the  office  of 
Don  Mannel  T.  Ballivian,  geographer  and  Btatiatician,  formerly 
Minister  of  Agricnltnre,  who  speaks  English  fluently  and  ia 
most  courteous  in  giving  information  to  students,  explorers,  or 
investigators  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  Qeographi- 
cal  Society,  of  which  Mr,  Ballivi&n  is  President,  has  by  its 
publications  and  research  contributed  much  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  country,  which  Mr.  Ballivi&n  has  himself  estensiTcly 
explored.     He  is  author  and  editor  of  many  valuable  works. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  same  building,  witii  entrance  on  the 
Plaza,  is  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Itidustrial  Prop- 
aganda, containing  specimens  of  the  flora,  fauna,  and  great 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  ancient  sculpture,  aboriginal 
mummies  found  on  the  plateau,  pottery  of  the  Inca  period  and 
earlier,  and  other  paraphernalia,  as  well  as  curious  examples 
of  modem  textiles,  and  other  work  and  implements  of  the 
civilized  and  savage  Indiana. 

Passing  one  block  along  Ingavi  and  turning  to  the  r^t 
one  will  find  on  the  left  the  Theater,  of  modem  eonatmction, 
recently  remodeled  and  equal  to  the  average  theater  anywhere. 
Entertainments  here  given  are  frequently  subsidized  by  the 
Government;  as,  however  well  patronized,  the  receipts  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  pay  a  company  for  the  long  expensive 
journey  from  the  sea  coast.  At  the  comer,  before  turning 
up  the  street,  is  the  Municipal  Library  and  free  reading  room, 
open  day  and  evening,  where,  as  in  all  quarters,  the  inquiring 
stranger  will  receive  the  greatest  courtesy.  On  the  block 
beyond  the  theater  is  the  University. 

As  in  other  cities  of  the  West  Coast  there  is  a  BuU  B4ng  in 
the  outskirts  where  occasional  fights  are  held  with  skiUful 
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Si>aiush  toreadors.  Several  pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  hj 
one  who  is  foud  of  hill  climbing.  A  little  Ckapel  at  the  top 
of  the  left  wall  of  the  canon  to  some  may  aeem  inviting.  It 
18  an  hoar's  walk,  with  suitable  patises  affording  attractive 
views  of  the  city  and  canon ;  bat  the  arrival  is  disappointing, 
for  a  further  though  moderate  slope  cats  off  the  expected  view 
of  plateaa  and  distant  mountains.  How  mneh  farther  one 
wonld  have  to  go  to  obtain  this,  I  am  unable  to  state.  Some 
writers  warn  the  stranger  not  to  walk  at  this  altitude  except 
for  short  distances.  It  is  well  to  be  cautious  the  first  day,  espe- 
eially  if  there  is  the  slightest  symptom  of  discomfort,  and  at 
any  time  persons  should  avoid  too  rapid  walking,  especially 
nphill,  and  be  careful  not  to  overdo.  This  is  a  great  country 
for  climbing,  its  opportunities  yet  unimproved,  Illimani 
(21,000  feet)  being  the  only  one  of  its  high  mountains  whose 
sommit  (by  Sir  Martin  Conway)  has  yet  been  reached.  There 
is  no  better  exercise,  providing  the  recreation  is  wisely  pur- 
sned ;  but  of  course  not  every  one  can  endnre  the  altitude  even 
of  La  Paz,  to  say  nothing  of  8000  or  10,000  feet  more. 

A  walk  down  the  valley  may  afford  pleasure,  though  the 
majority  may  prefer  to  employ  a  carriage,  or  a  horse.  On 
foot  he  will  hardly  get  far  tmlesB  taking  a  whole  day.  The 
road  winds  around,  and  the  wall  blocking  the  lower  end  of 
the  canon  is  more  distant  than  it  looks.  It  is  a  delightful  little 
drive  to  Obrajes,  three  miles  distant.  Every  one  should  go 
at  least  so  far,  and  will  then  wish  to  continue.  The  carious 
shapes  of  the  canon  walls,  the  bright  variegated  colors  of  the 
cliffs,  the  road  winding  in  great  curves  down  the  rapidly 
descending  canon,  the  beautifnl  green  of  alfalfa  meadows, 
the  pretty  villaa  and  gardens,  and  glorious  Illimani  above, 
excite  ever  increasing  admiration.  One  with  plenty  of  time  at 
his  disposal  may  ride  down  the  valley  to  a  hacienda,  CeboUullo, 
at  the  foot  of  Illimani,  enjoying  the  most  ms^ificent  scenery; 
bat  two  days  would  be  needed  to  go  and  return.  Down  this 
cauoQ  one  may  proceed  to  the  Tuogas  Valley,  whence  come 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  La  Paz  market.  A  railway 
will  some  day  open  up  ttus  country,  extending  to  Puerto 
Pando  on  the  nav^ble  waters  of  the  Beni,  whence  one  may 
croBs  the  continent  to  Par&  by  boat  and  by  the  newly  ccoi* 
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Btracted  Madera  Mamor€  Sflilway,  bat  onr  tour  does  not  Ue 
in  that  direction. 

An  excursion  on  foot  or  hotsebacfe  may  be  made  to  the  noted 
gold  mine  Chuqniagnillo,  a  league  from  the  city,  which  in 
the  eighteenth  century  produced  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  dollars  gold.  Here  Indians  were  washing  for  gold 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived  and  here  they  work  still  under  a 
German  superintendent,  the  gravel  yielding  about  thirty-five 
cents  gold  a  cubic  foot,  with  an  occasional  nt^get.  One  found 
in  1905  contained  45  oz.  of  gold.  It  was  recently  reported 
that  this  property  has  been  purchased  by  Americans,  tiie  Bo- 
livian Ooldfields  Company. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

OTHER  EEGIONS  OF  BOLIVIA— ROUTES  TO  THE  SEA 

TUhnaiisoo.  All  who  have  an  interest  in  legeDdary  lore 
and  in  ancient  monumenta  of  a  mysterious  past  should  surely 
make  the  excursion  to  Tiahuanaco.  Even  those  who  have  no 
especial  leanings  in  that  direction  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
and  may  possibly  be  fascinated  by  these  strange  relics  of  a  by- 
gone age.  Taking  the  morning  train  to  Onacpii,  one  descends 
at  Tiahuanaco  and  after  a  stay  of  three  or  four  hoars  may 
return  to  La  Paz  in  the  evening.  The  real  student  could 
profitably  devote  as  many  days  as  the  ordinary  tourist  would 
hours  to  the  examination  of  the  ruins.  These  are  believed  by 
Sir  Clements  Markham  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  large 
cily,  while  others  think  that  this  was  rather  an  immense  sane* 
tuaiy  and  never  a  place  of  general  residence.  The  existing 
remains  on  the  broad  plateau,  135  feet  above  Lake  Titicaca, 
from  which  it  is  12  miles  distant,  are  supposed  when  erected 
to  have  been  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  A  great  terraced 
mound  of  earth,  supported  by  stone  walls,  having  an  area  of 
620  by  450  feet  and  a  height  of  50  feet,  is  called  a  fortress, 
and  ^80  a  palace.  Long  used  as  a  stone  quarry  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  in  neighboring  towns,  even  in  La  Paz,  60 
miles  distant,  it  is  now  in  an  extremely  dilapidated  condition. 
The  excavations  of  treasure  seekers  as  well  as  of  scientists 
have  also  contributed  to  its  ruin. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station  is  a  construc- 
tion, generally  regarded  as  a  sacred  enclosure,  which  has  the 
form  of  a  rectangle,  388  by  445  feet,  marked  by  granite  blocks 
15  feet  apart  and  8  or  10  feet  high,  conspicuous  objects  on 
the  brown  plain,  reminding  of  Stonehenge.  These  monoliths 
are  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  a  wall,  the  spaces  between 
filled  in  with  rough  stones.  A  temple  may  have  stood  within, 
but  of  this  there  are  no  remains.  A  massive  monolithic  gate- 
way, broken  and  apparently  not  in  its  original  position,  may 
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once  have  afforded  entrance  to  the  encloanre.  This  great 
piece  of  stone,  13  feet  wide,  7  feet  above  ground  and  3  feet 
thick  was  probably  fractared  by  an  earthquake.  The  carious 
and  ehtborate  carvings  on  the  upper  part  of  one  side  have  been 
variously  explained,  but  the  interpretation  endorsed  by  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  long  a  profound  student  of  Peruvian 
antiquities,  is  most  highly  regarded.  In  the  center  is  a 
human  head  supposed  to  represent  the  creator  of  the  universe 
Pachacfimac  or  Viraeoeha,  to  which  the  other  figures,  partly 
human  and  some  with  heads  of  condors,  seem  to  offer  adora- 
tion. Three  other  constructions,  one  called  the  hall  of  justice, 
are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  for  the  cyclopean  masses 
of  stone.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  extraordinarily  skill- 
fol  masonry  and  of  excellence  in  sculpture.  Many  of  the 
enormous  stones  are  unequaled  in  size  in  any  other  part  of 
the  vorld  save  I^  the  monoliths  of  Egypt  and  some  near 
Cnzco.  One  stone  36  feet  long  and  7  wide  weighs  170  tons. 
These  have  often  ornamental  carving.  A  number  of  statues 
elaborately  decorated  have  been  found  here,  one  of  which 
still  stands  upright  within  the  enclosure.  The  great  age  of 
these  remains  is  unquestioned.  One  theory  is  that  they  date 
from  a  period  before  the  plateau  was  elevated  to  its  present 
position  when  it  enjoyed  a  milder  climate. 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  over  to  the  modem  Indian  village, 
Tiahoanaco.  On  the  plaza  is  a  church,  lai^ly  eonstneted 
of  stones  taken  from  the  ancient  ruins.  In  front  of  the  chnrch 
are  two  ancient  and  dilapidated  statnes,  long  since  transported 
from  their  original  site.  The  interior  of  this  small  cbnrch 
is  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  with  elaborate  gilt  carvings, 
an  altar  of  pure  silver,  and  some  religious  paintii^  of  mod- 
erate excellence. 

On  the  16th  of  September  elaborate  festivities  oecnr,  when 
many  Indians  appear  in  velvet  or  plush  garments,  blue,  pink, 
or  green,  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver,  wearing  masks, 
black,  white,  or  yeUow,  and  elaborate  feather  head  dresses. 
Pipes  and  drums,  other  wind  instruments,  and  wooden  rattles 
make  plenty  of  noise  if  not  mnsic.  Some  men  are  dressed 
to  represent  devils,  with  horns  and  tail ;  others,  animals,  as  a 
sheep  or  a  green  turtle.  The  finest  suits  cost  each  as  much 
as  ^00  gold.    At  Sorata  town  a  still  more  elaborate  festival 
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occQrs  at  the  same  period,  lasting  for  four  or  five  days. 
Gorgeous  feather  head  dreEees  may  be  seen,  and  fans  which 
could  not  be  purchased  for  $75.  The  execution  of  the  Inca 
Atahoallpft  is  here  represented  with  mourning  by  the  Indians. 
These  festivals  are  all  accompanied  or  concluded  by  drunken, 
orgies.  In  La  Paz,  August  15,  1903,  occnrred  somewhat  aun- 
ilar  bnt  milder  festivities,  Indians  in  costume  and  dances. 

Sorata.  One  who  is  fond  of  horseback  riding  and  not 
afraid  of  a  little  discomfort  might,  with  from  five  to  seven 
days  to  spare,  enjoy  an  expedition  to  the  town  of  Sorata. 
This  taty  of  8000  or  10,000  inhabitants  is  situated  about  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  La  Paz  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  mountain  of  the  same  name,  better  called  by 
the  euphonius  Indian  appellation,  Illampu.  In  1911  a  dili- 
gence or  covered  wagon  with  four  horses  twice  a  week  made 
the  trip  by  a  fair  road  over  the  plain  to  Achacaclii,  perhaps 
70  miles  distant.  The  diligence  sets  out  at  a  very  early  hour, 
six  or  half  past,  making  a  rather  long  day.  From  Achacaehi 
to  Sorata  town  it  is  a  ride  of  from  six  to  nine  hours  according 
to  the  animals  provided.  These  must  be  engaged  in  advance 
in  La  Paz  and  probably  sent  ahead  to  meet  one  there,  in 
which  case  it  is  obviot^y  cheaper,  though  more  tiresome, 
to  go  on  horseback  all  the  way.  If  this  method  of  travel 
is  decided  upon,  or  indeed  the  other,  an  arriero  must  be  en- 
gaged to  provide  saddle  animals  and  to  take  care  of  them, 
being  paid  somewhat  in  advance.  Unless  be  receives  a  sum 
to  bind  the  bargain  and  to  pay  his  preliminary  expenses, 
whatever  he  may  promise,  he  is  likely  never  to  be  seen  again. 
Bnt  having  accepted  money,  he  generally  carries  out  the  bar- 
gain, though  a  written  contract  is  desirable.  An  arriero  once 
agreed  with  me  to  furnish  four  animals,  two  saddle,  one  of 
these  for  himself,  and  two  ba^age  animals  for  eight  bol.  a 
day  for  all,  he  pa}ang  the  expenses  for  his  own  food  and  the 
animals ;  but  it  might  cost  doubls  that  now.  Much  depends 
on  chance  and  abUity  at  bargaining.  If  making  the  journey 
on  horseback  one  should  at  least  take  the  early  train  to  the 
alto  arranging  in  advance  for  the  animals  to  meet  him  above. 
Setting  out  from  there  promptly,  a  good  horseman  with  first- 
rate  animals  might  reach  Guarina  or  even  Achacaehi  the 
same  evening  and  from  either  place  go  on  to  Sorata  the  next 
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d^.  Soon  after  leaving  the  Alto  Station  all  traces  of  liFe 
disappear  save  what  is  met  upon  the  road,  Indians  with  llamae, 
bomis,  ete.  The  brown  plidn  shows  no  signs  of  cultivation, 
beii^  thickly  covered  with  stones.  No  village  or  hat  is 
passed  for  hours.  But  the  great  peaks  seen  from  slowly 
varying  anf^es  are  a  continoal  sonrce  of  enjoyment.  A 
splendid  imposing  moontain,  Haaina  Potest  or  Caeaaca,  about 
21,000  feet,  with  tin  mines  on  its  lower  slopes,  affords  an 
opportunity  for  a  difficult  first  ascent.  The  tambo,  Cocuta, 
should  be  reached  in  time  for  almuerzo;  at  the  very  least, 
Machaeamarca  for  the  night:  better  Qnarina,  if  possible.  If 
one  lodges  at  Machaeamarca  one  must  spend  the  next  ni|^t 
at  Acbaeacbi  and  go  the  t^ird  day  to  Sorata.  It  is  desirable, 
even  necessary,  to  take  blankets  for  the  night,  and  to  provide 
in  the  dforjaa  (saddle  bags),  a  supply  of  chocolate,  raisins, 
etc.,  perhaps  canned  meat  and  crackers.  At  Cocuta,  and  the 
other  places,  meals  are  provided,  soup,  eggs,  beefsteak,  coarse 
bread^  and  tea,  but  between  Acfaaeachi  and  Sorata  there  is  no 
place  for  luncheon ;  and  some  chocolate,  etc:,  will  come  in  veiy 
well  the  first  day.  Except  at  Aehacachi  no  bed  wUI  be  found 
better  than  a  couch  of  adobe,  but  vrith  blankets  a  bard  bed  is 
no  harm.  I  have  heard  dire  tales  of  the  insect  life  which  in- 
fests some  such  places,  but  in  my  own  considerable  experience, 
I  never  found  anything  worse  than  fleas  and  not  many  of  them. 
The  immense  snow  fields  of  lUampn  come  into  view  soon  after 
leaving  Cocnta.  Before  reaching  Qnarina  there  are  glimpses 
of  Lake  Titicaca.  Between  Aehacachi  and  Sorata  the  Eua- 
llata  pass  is  crossed  at  a  height  of  14,000  feet.  This  is  a  big 
buttress  of  lUampn,  from  the  top  of  which  one  has  a  splendid 
view  of  the  enormous  mountain  mamf  close  at  hand,  vrith 
its  several  summits  all  from  this  side  seeming  absolutely  un- 
climbable.  Deecending  towards  Sorata  attention  is  divided 
between  the  tremendous  cliffs  of  Illampa  on  the  right  and  the 
romantic  Mapiri  Valley  below.  The  town,  Sorata,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  8000  feet,  has  a  charmingly  picturesqne  location  on  a 
terrace  near  the  head  of  the  valley,  among  trees,  shrubs,  and 
fragrant  flowers,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  bare,  bleak,  brown 
plain  above.  On  one  side  the  grim  walls  and  glittering  sum- 
mits of  niampn  rise  nearly  14,000  feet  (the  he^t  of  the 
moontain  being  over  21,000),  contrasting  shwply  with  the 
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bluish  purple  tints  dovn  the  steeply  enelosed  gorge  opposite. 
At  DO  distant  day  electric  cars  will  croaa  the  moontain  ridge, 
and  this  charming  town  will  be  regularly  included  in  the 
Cashionable  tours  of  South  AmericB.  Sorata  now  has  a  fair 
hotel,  as  it  is  the  headquarters  for  several  rubber  companies 
which  eondact  the  industry  on  the  lower  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes,  and  for  many  miners  who  seek  placer  deposits,  or 
the  veins  above  them,  also  on  the  eastern  side.  Any  one 
with  the  spirit  of  the  explorer  would  find  it  a  most  interesting 
trip  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  mountain :  not  a  difSeolt  task, 
but  probably  never  yet  accomplished  by  a  white  person.  To 
the  mountaineer,  Illampu  still  affords  opportunity  for  a 
splendid  first  ascent,  Miss  Peck  in  1901  being  obliged  to  turn 
back  in  good  weather  and  a  fine  condition  of  the  mountain  at 
about  20,500  feet  simply  because  her  companions  refused  to 
advance ;  while  Conway  in  1898  retreated  from  a  higher  point 
on  account  of  dangerous  conditions  of  the  snow.  With  Swiss 
guides  the  ascent  should  be  easily  made,  or  without  them  by 
experts  like  the  conquerors  of  Mt.  Mc£inley,  Farter  and 
Browne. 

Train  from  La  Paz  Wedneedi^  at  4.15  p.m.  arrives  at  Arica 
Thursday,  1.40  p.  m.    Sleeping  cars. 

La  Paz  to  Arica.  At  La  Paz,  if  not  earlier,  decision  must 
be  made  as  to  the  route  in  leaving  this  remarkable  city.  At 
present  two  are  offered  besides  that  by  which  we  have  come ; 
one  by  Arica,  the  other  by  Antofagasta.  If  one  ia  averse  to 
a  long  railroad  journey  and  is  not  eager  to  see  other  Bolivian 
cities,  Oruro,  Potoai,  Cochabamba,  he  will  prefer  the  Arica 
road,  250  miles,  by  which  trains  were  expected  t^  descend  from 
La  Psz  in  twelve  honrs  to  the  sea,  and  the  upward  journey 
was  to  occupy  sixteen.  On  account  of  the  steep  grade,  the 
rack-rail  system  is  employed  on  one  stretch  for  a  distance  of 
25  miles.  To  render  harmless  the  rapid  change  in  atmospheric 
pressure,  in  ascending  14,000  feet  in  eight  or  ten  hours,  a  spe- 
r-inl  car-chamber  was  planned  to  contain  compressed  air  of  the 
density  at  sea  level.  The  difference  in  temperature  is  greater 
than  by  the  other  routes.  In  winter  it  may  be  below  0  Far.  at 
the  summit,  and  a  few  hours  later  at  Arica  it  may  be  86°, 
though  probably  less  if  arriving  at  evening.    Parlor  and  sleep- 
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ing  can  are  provided  and  as  these  are  to  be  heated  there 
Bhoold  be  DO  trouble  on  that  score.  Having  come  up  com- 
fortably one  is  not  likely  to  be  troabled  going  down.  If  in- 
clined to  see  a  mining  town  one  may  branch  off  to  Corocoro, 
six  miles  from  the  main  line,  a  place  of  about  15,000  people, 
long  famous  for  ita  mines  of  copper  and  tin.  The  copper 
mines  have  been  called  the  richest  in  South  America.  The 
lodes  are  in  a  sandstone  formation  in  fine  grains  through  the 
matrix.  After  grinding  and  concentration  a  product  results, 
85  per  cent  pure.  The  Arica  road  has  its  own  proloi^ation 
ftom  Viacha  to  the  Altos  and  city  of  La  Paz,  by  the  route 
followed  a  distance  of  22  miles. 

The  Jandrsya  Oafion.  To  the  traveler  in  search  of  novelty 
oatside  the  beaten  track,  and  to  the  scientist,  the  route  by  way 
of  Arica  affords  a  chance  to  visit  one  of  natore's  wonders, 
the  existence  of  which  is  unknown  to  most  Bolivians,  as  well 
aa  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  a  remarkable  goi^e  called 
the  Jamiraya  Canon,  of  which  I  received  definite  information 
from  two  Bngliflh  scientists  who  had  just  visited  it  In 
the  Lluta  Yalley  some  distance  bach  of  Arica,  it  is  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  r^way  between  km.  92  and  132  of  the  line.  It 
is  best  visited  from  Arica  on  acconnt  of  the  necessity  for 
arranging  in  advance  to  be  met  by  animals  at  the  station 
Moleno,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  54  kms.  from  Arica. 
The  first  bivouac  may  be  made  in  Cata  27  kms.  distant,  from 
which  point  a  day's  ride  with  a  steep  climb  will  lead  to 
Socoroma,  where  night's  lodging  may  be  obtained  at  the  vil- 
lage store.  From  here  one  may  ride  down  into  the  canon  at 
Jamiraya  or  to  Ancolacalla,  returning  after  a  night  or  two 
at  the  bottom.  Both  places  are  desirable  to  visit,  but  it  is 
a  day's  journey  from  one  to  the  other,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  the  top  and  come  down  again.  The  finer  scenery  is 
at  Ancolacalla  near  which  is  a  beautiful  waterfall.  It  is 
said  that  the  walls  of  the  canon  rival  if  they  do  not  surpass 
those  of  the  Yosemite,  being  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  in 
height,  often  very  steep,  the  angle  varying  from  45  to  90°. 
At  the  bottom  the  c^on  in  places  is  bat  two  or  three  meters 
wide,  and  at  the  top  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  possibly  a 
mile.  At  Jamiraya  the  ruins  of  huts  add  a  peculiar  interest. 
The  walls,  which  are  of  varied  and  beautiful  colors,  are 
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chiefly  Tolcanic  rock,  with  some  granite  on  tiie  floor.  Water 
should  be  carried,  as  that  at  tiie  bottom  of  tbe  gorge  is  bad. 
Few  covers  are  needed  as  in  the  depths  the  weather  is  warm. 

Other  BoIlTian  Oitifia.  If  more  time  can  be  allotted  to 
Bolivia,  a  week  or  two  may  be  agreeably  spent  in  visiting  the 
cities  of  Cochabamba,  Potod,  and  even  Sucre,  though  that  is 
more  remote.  The  newly  eonstmcted  railway  125  miles  in 
length,  if  now.open  from  Omro  to  Cochabamba,  will  make  the 
latter  easily  accessible.  This,  called  the  Garden  City  of  Bo- 
livia, was  founded  in  1574  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountaina,  here  called  the  Boyal  Range.  Much 
wealth,  culture,  and  reflnemeut  is  here  manifest,  as  well  as  in 
Sucre,  though  both  cities  have  been  so  remote  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Ooohabamba  with  its  suburbs  has  a  population  of  40,000  or 
more ;  it  boasts  of  six  pretty  plazas,  adorned  with  trees  and 
flowers,  and  an  Alameda  with  Ave  divisions,  a  fashionable 
driveway.  There  are  handsome  public  buildings  and 
churches;  but  the  scenery  and  climate  are  the  chief  attrac- 
tions, and  a  complete  recompense  for  the  railway  journey 
from  Oruro. 

Potosi,  s  name  much  more  familiar  on  account  of  the  almoat 
fabulous  wealth  of  which  it  has  been  tbe  source,  deserves  a 
visit  on  very  different  grounds.  Not  for  its  delightful  cli- 
mate,  smiling  skiea,  and  surroundings  of  placid  beauty,  but 
for  its  historic  assoeiationa,  the  remains  of  colonial  grandeur, 
and  for  its  impressive  if  more  gloomy  scenery.  From  Sio 
Mulato,  130  miles  beyond  Oruro,  a  railway  has  been  recently 
built  to  this  ancient  city  105  miles  distant.  In  1545  it  was 
founded,  after  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful  silver  mines, 
which  according  to  a  moderate  estimate  have  yielded  about 
four  billion  dollars,  another  writer  says  one  billion,  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  related  that  one  man  paid  no  less  than  fif- 
teen million  dollars  as  tax  on  the  production  of  his  mine,  one- 
fifth  being  supposed  to  go  to  the  crown.  It  is  said  that  7000 
mines  have  been  opened  in  the  Cerro,  the  hill  back  of  the 
town,  700  of  which  are  being  worked  for  silver  and  tin  to-day. 
Great  extravagance  naturally  accompanied  the  production  of 
great  wealth,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  the  expenditure  and 
display  of  riches  in  the  early  period.    At  one  time  the  city  had 
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a  popolatioa  of  150,000,  now  dwindled  to  about  25,000.  It 
contains  many  interesting  rains  of  colonial  palaces  and 
dmrches,  including  a  finely  carved  tower  of  the  old  Jesuit 
church,  notable  carved  doorways  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  palace 
of  Don  Jos6  de  Qoiroz,  and  others.  The  Plaza  FicbiDcha 
contains  a  handsome  monument  to  the  Independence,  and  is 
bordered  by  several  public  buildings,  the  City  Hall,  and  the 
Pichincha  College.  A  Public  Library  and  Museum  are  of 
interest,  still  more  the  great  Casa  de  Moneda  or  Mint  cover- 
ing two  blocks. 

A  visit  to  the  top  of  the  famous  Cerro  may  be  made  on 
horseback.  A  splendid  view  is  enjoyed  from  the  summit.  Of 
extreme  interest  are  the  great  artificial  lakes  on  the  slopes, 
built  by  the  Spaniards  to  furnish  a  constant  water  supply 
for  the  working  of  the  mines.  The  construction  of  the  thirty* 
two  lakes  consumed  nearly  fifty  years,  the  lai^test  being  3 
miles  in  circumference  and  about  30  feet  deep.  Two  of  them 
are  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet.  Each  is  surrounded  by  five 
sets  of  walls,  all  tc^ther  about  30  or  40  feet  thick.  The  mines 
are  by  no  means  exhausted  and  with  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way, mining  operations  will  doubtless  be  largely  increased. 

Snore.  A  coach  road  100  miles  long  leads  from  Potosi  to 
Sucre,  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Republic,  which  will  soon 
be  connected  by  rail  with  the  region  of  the  west.  The  city, 
pleasantly  located  among  the  hills  at  an  altitude  of  10,000 
feet,  is  noted  for  its  fine  climate  which  must  certainly  seem 
agreeable  to  a  resident  of  the  plateau  above.  In  fact  many 
of  the  wealthy  mine  owners  of  Potosi  in  former  da3'8,  if  not 
at  the  present  time,  made  their  homes  here,  where  life  is 
much  more  enjoyable.  Made  the  capital  of  Bolivia  in  1826 
it  still  has  the  name,  though  now  it  is  the  seat  only  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  Archiepiscopal  See ;  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Departments  of  Qovemment  being  at  La  Paz. 
The  Legislative  Palace  of  Sucre  with  handsomely  decorated 
halls  still  remains,  there  is  a  stately  new  Oovemment  Palace,  s 
Palace  of  Justice,  the  University  of  San  Francisco  Xavier, 
and  other  important  buildings.  Among  the  churches,  the 
Metropolitan  Cathedral  is  the  richest  in  Bolivia.  The  Vli^ 
of  Guadalupe,  an  image  of  solid  gold,  with  its  rich  adornment 
of  jewels,  is  said  to  be  worth  a  million.    Among  the  nine 
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plazas,  that  of  tba  25  de  Mayo  has  a  special  mark  of  distiDctioti 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  two  streams,  one  on  each  side,  one  of 
which  flowing  northward  joins  the  Mainor6  so  reaching  the 
Amazon,  while  the  other  turning  southeast  goes  on  to  the 
Pilcomayo  and  at  last  to  the  estoat?  of  La  Plata. 

One  who  Bees  only  the  plateau  region  of  Bolivia  knowi 
but  a  smell  part  of  the  country ;  the  section  east  of  the  Andes, 
now  becoming  accessible,  is  for  more  attractive  and  within  a 
half  centuiy  may  have  the  larger  part  of  the  population. 

Fiom  Za  Pas  to  Antofagasta.  The  remaining  route  from 
Ija  Paz  to  the  sea  will  be  followed  by  those  who  have  visited 
any  of  the  three  cities  last  mentioned,  the  old  road  by  way  of 
Oruro  to  the  southern  port,  Antofagasta,  thon(^  not  until 
1908  was  the  railway  opened  between  Oruro  and  Viacha. 
Many  in  the  past  have  groaned  over  the  journey  which  for* 
merly  involved  two  days  by  diligence  to  Oruro  and  three  by 
rail  to  Antofagasta,  but  since  the  introdaetion  of  sleeping 
ears  on  the  old  section  and  the  completion  of  the  new  the  trip 
may  be  made  in  comfort  and  even  with  pleasure  in  48  hours. 
Within  the  year  the  road  baa  been  prolonged  from  Viacha 
down  to  La  Paz,  another  great  improvement. 

Except  for  the  fine  view  of  Illimani  on  the  left  in  th£ 
early  part  of  the  journey,  the  ride  to  Oruro  is  of  no  great 
intwest  8ome  tall  mad  built  piers  may  excite  curiosity: 
a  few  remaining  from  those  erected  three  centuries  ago  which 
formerly,  it  is  said,  marked  the  entire  route  from  Lima  to 
Potosi.  Before  reaching  Oruro,  a  ride  of  about  seven  hours, 
a  snow-crowned  volcanic  "peak  may  be  seen  at  the  southeast, 
Sajama,  with  an  alleged  altitude  of  22,700  feet.  A  possibilit]^ 
is  therefore  presented  of  its  overtopping  Aconcagua,  or  like 
Coropuna  turning  oat  1000  feet  lower. 

At  a  station  called  Patacamaya  a  halt  is  made  for  almuenso. 
Strange  to  say,  the  restaurant,  where  a  fair  meal  is  served, 
is  kept  by  an  American  and  his  wife  who  have  been  living 
there  about  twenty  years.  The  gentleman  remarked  that  he 
was  contented,  doing  well,  and  had  no  desire  to  return  to 
the  States.  Fortunate  it  is  that  all  have  not  the  same  tastes, 
some  enjoying  the  warm  tropics,  some  the  desert,  some  the 
cool  plateau,  some  happy  only  in  large  cities,  and  others  whom 
the  solitarj;  places  please.    Many  who  go  down  to  §ngage  in 
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railroad  conBtmctiAn,  to  work  in  mines  or  smelter,  or  even 
to  fill  office  positions  in  cities,  soon  become  tired  and  return ; 
others  are  fascinated  with  the  life,  being  snccessful,  and  per- 
Bona  of  more  importance  than  they  would  be  at  home,  and  they 
are  glad  to  setUe  permanently  in  those  countries. 

Omro  is  an  important  mining  town  of  about  20,000  people, 
with  a  very  good  hotel,  the  Union,  facing  the  pretty  Plaaa. 
Arriving  on  Wednesday  or  Saturday  at  Oruro,  one  may  the 
same  evening  at  7.30  take  the  express  train  for  Antofagasta,  a 
ride  of  36  boura.  The  plateau  seems  rather  dreary  and  only 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  mining  matters  will  care  to  stay 
over.  The  various  mines  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  produce 
both  silver  and  tin.  There  are  many  foreign  residents 
with  several  clubs  and  life  is  not  ao  dismal  as  may  at  first 
glance  appear,  although  the  climate  at  this  altitude  of  12,500 
feet  in  the  exposed  position  on  the  plain  is  a  trifle  raw.  The 
Qovemment  Palace  and  the  University  building  face  the 
Plaza,  and  the  city  boasts  of  a  theater,  a  public  library 
and  a  mineralt^cal  museum,  as  well  as  the  usual  churches, 
hospitals,  and  schools.  Omro  was  noted  during  the  colonial 
period  as  next  to  Potosi  in  the  richness  and  production  of  its 
mines  and  in  1678  is  said  to  have  had  76,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  half  a  dozen  mines,  formerly 
great  silver  producers,  but  now  worked  chiefly  thoi^h  not 
entirely  for  tin.  The  San  JosS  mine,  two  miles  from  the 
town,  several  years  ago  was  yielding  $55,000  a  month  in 
tin  and  silver.  It  is  an  interesting  place  to  visit,  employ- 
ing 1000  or  more  people  and  equipped  with  the  best  of  modem 
machinery.  There  are  workings  1000  feet  deep.  The  Soeavdn 
de  la  Virgen,  nearer  the  city,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Bolivia. 
In  all  four  provinces  of  this  Department  are  rich  tin  mines. 
The  ore  is  treated  by  grinding  and  concentration,  the  product 
exported  averaging  about  61  per  cent  tin.  Copper  also  is 
found,  and  farther  south  borax,  and  metals  of  almost  every 
kind. 

For  the  through  journey  to  Antofagasta,  staterooms  should 
be  engaged  in  advance  at  La  Paz  and  in  the  best  possible  car ; 
as  I  was  informed  that  there  was  considerable  difference. 
Some  persons  complain  about  everything  and  I  had  heard 
much  of  the  discomfort  of  the  journey.    But  the  accommoda^ 
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tions  whioh  I  enjoyed  vere  decidedly  onperior  to  those  of  an 
ordinary  Pullman  and  I  never  experienced  a  more  comfort- 
able railway  ride.  The  road  is  df  very  narrow  gauge,  2% 
feet,  so  that  an  aisle  passes  along  one  side  of  the  car  with 
staterooms  in  a  row  on  the  other.  In  these  the  berths  are  not 
crosswise  of  the  car  as  in  Argentina  but  lengthwise.  My 
room  had  two  very  comfortable  leather  corered  armchairs, 
facing  each  other,  on  which  the  berth  was  later  arranged  with 
none  above  it  A  wash-basin  vrith  mnning  water  was  at  the 
side,  a  small  mirror,  and  several  nails  on  which  to  hang  cloth- 
ing. In  a  dining-car  good  meals,  dinner  and  almuerzo  were 
served  at  a  f^  price,  morning  coffee  in  one's  own  stateroom. 
Traveling  from  Oruro  at  night  one  misses  the  sight  of  Lake 
Poopo.  Poopo  is  a  cnrioos  shallow,  salt,  and  tnrbid  lake  with 
no  visible  outlet,  fed  by  the  Des^nadero  River  from  Lake 
Titicaea.  Although  24  by  53  miles  in  extent  it  in  at  most 
but  9  feet  deep,  often  less  than  S,  and  seems  to  be  shrink- 
ing. Id  this  Aiy  air  and  strong  sunshine  the  water  may  in 
time  disappear,  leaving  only  a  bed  of  salt,  tlyuni,  from  whieb 
the  railway  is  now  being  continued  to  Tnpiza,  125  miles  be- 
yond on  the  Pan  American  route  to  Argentina,  is  also  passed 
in  the  night.  From  Tupiza  it  is  hardly  60  miles  to  La  Quiaca 
which  was  reached  by  the  Argentine  Railway  several  years 
ego.  A  few  miles  from  Uyuni  are  the  Pulacayo  and  Hnan- 
chaca  mines  which  have  produced  within  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury about  5000  toos  of  silver,  thus  taking  rank  as  the  second 
silver  district  in  the  world  (the  first  is  Broken  Bow,  Am- 
tralia).  Electricity  is  here  the  motor  power;  Corliss  engine* 
render  service;  several  thousand  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed, the  latter  sorting  ore  with  wonderful  accuracy.  The 
day  following  is  spent  amoi^  the  desert  mountains.  The 
hUla  are  red,  yellow,  white,  and  gray,  dotted  with  black  cin- 
ders. Volcanoes  are  numerous,  mostly  eztinet  but  showing 
perfect  cones  against  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Large  level  sheets 
of  saline  material  are  frequent.  Some  jagged  hills  have 
streaks,  blood-red  or  chrome-yellow.  The  volcano  San  Pedro, 
17,170  feet  may  be  smoking.  From  a  smaller  cone,  Ponma,  at 
its  side,  stretches  a  great  stream  of  lava,  like  a  glacier,  half  a 
mile  wide  and  several  long,  through  which  in  a  cutting  the 
railroad  passes.    Just  before  dark,  close  to  the  Conehi  station 
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the  train  crosses  s  viaduct  336  feet  above  the  Loa  Biver,  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  the  celebrated  Forth  Bridge.  It  is  a 
graceful  steel  structure  with  six  lattice  girder  spans  of  80 
feet  each,  on  steel  towers.  Barlf  the  second  morning  one 
arrives  at  Antofagasta. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 
THE  CHILIAN  COAST— AEICA  TO  VALPARAISO 

Arloa.  Arriving  at  Arica  by  sea,  or  departing  as  well,  one 
may  observe  in  great  white  letters  on  the  rocky  Morro,  Vive 
BattaUon  No.  4,  commemorating  tlie  Chilian  victory  with  ita 
massacre  of  Peruviana,  June  7,  1880.  The  1700  Peruviana 
here  stationed,  whose  cannon  were  directed  towards  the  sea, 
suffered  an  assault  in  the  rear  from  4000  Chilians  who  had 
landed  at  night  several  miles  below.  Short  of  small  arms  and 
ammunition,  after  an  heroic  defense  for  one  hour,  the  com- 
mander, CoL  Bolognesi,  perished  having  used  bis  last  cart- 
ridge,  and  many  soldiers  leaped  to  the  rocks  by  the  sea,  who 
preferred  this  death  to  having  their  throats  cut  by  the  Chil- 
ians. Others  were  crowded  off  by  Chilian  bayonets,  and 
for  months  the  bodies  were  seen  below.  No  prisoners  were 
taken,  the  entire  garrison  of  1700  being  slaughtered. 

The  harbor,  one  of  the  best  south  of  Catlao,  is  called  by 
one  writer  the  emerald  gem  of  the  West  Coast,  on  account  of 
its  green  trees  and  other  verdure.  The  line  of  railway  may 
be  seen  among  the  cliffs,  and  a  great  cross  on  the  highest  hill- 
top. The  town  is  called  by  one  writer  very  squalid,  by  an- 
other a  neat,  attractive  place  in  comparison  mth  most  of  the 
port  cities,  the  houses  of  various  colors,  blue,  green,  orange, 
etc,  many  with  arched  entrances  affording  pleasing  views  of 
an  inner  patio.  On  account  of  earthquakes  the  buildings 
are  chiefly  of  one  story,  many  of  corrugated  iron.  The  most 
noted  of  the  'quakes  was  that  of  1868  when  two  United  States 
frigates  were  in  the  harbor.  One  of  these,  the  Freedoma, 
was  lost  with  all  on  board;  the  other,  the  Wateree,  by  a  wave 
60  feet  high,  was  carried  over  houses  a  mile  inland,  snfferii^ 
a  loss  of  half  the.  crew.  The  ship  there  became  the  home  of 
several  Indian  families,  until  the  next  earthquake  and  wave 
eartied  it  back  Ut  the  beach  without  doing  injury  to  the  oc- 
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onpante.  Barely  from  the  harbor  may  be  had  a  beautiful 
muiset  view  of  Buow-crowned  Mt.  Tacora,  19,000  feet,  though 
other  mountainft  are  frequently  Been.  In  this  port  Hernando 
Pizarro  built  shipa  for  the  invasion  of  Chile.  On  the  broad 
beach  is  a  prehistoric  cemetery  with  embalmed  mummies,  said 
to  be  equal  to  tboae  of  Egypt.  Some  of  the  eyes  are  translu- 
cent with  a  ricb  amber  tint,  which  scientists  say  are  of  squid 
or  cuttle-fish  here  numerous,  substituted  for  the  eyes  of  the 
dead.  It  is  said  that  when  some  of  these  were  sent  to  Tif- 
fany's in  New  York  to  be  polished,  the  workmen  suffered  a 
violent  irritation  of  the  eyes,  lips,  nostrils,  and  throat. 
Thoi^h  all  recovered,  the  work  was  not  resumed.  An  analy- 
sis showed  animal  matter  with  saltpeter  and  unknown  miner- 
It  is  believed  that  along  here  is  a  subterranean  outlet  of 
Lake  Poopo,  as  the  fresh  water  fish  of  Lake  Titicaca,  peccajay, 
are  caught  in  the  ocean,  and  driftwood  of  the  mountain  vege< 
tatiou  appears.  Formerly  Arica  was  a  great  market  for 
vicuna  sMns,  which  were  brought  down  from  the  interior, 
but  their  number  has  now  greatly  diminisbed.  A  highway 
eonstmcted  by  the  Incas  1000  years  ago,  called  the  camino 
real,  has  been  in  use  ever  since,  the  Bolivians,  even  after  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  to  Mollendo,  still  usii^  it  to 
bring  down  ore  by  means  of  llamas  aud  burros  and  to  carry  up 
supplies.  The  new  railroad  may  not  cause  a  complete  disuse 
of  tiie  old  routo,  as  the  carriage  of  freight  by  a  road  of  so 
heavy  grade  is  likely  to  be  expensive. 

Taona,  38  miles  distant,  capital  of  the  province,  connected 
by  rail  with  Arica,  is  a  pretty  and  a  larger  city,  worthy  a 
visit  The  prosperity  of  this  section  has  been  delayed  by 
the  friction  and  hostile  feeling  between  the  Peruvian  and 
Chilian  Governments  and  peoples,  resulting  from  the  unfor- 
tunate war  1879-1883,  and  the  unsettled  conditions  following. 
The  Tacna-Arica  question  has  been  one  of  greater  bitterness 
than  that  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  the  present  arrangement,  to 
postpone  the  plebiscite  twenty-one  years,  will  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  both  countries.  On  the  desert  between  the 
two  cities  is  often  an  unusual  effect  of  mirage,  and  from 
Tacna  there  is  a  mountain  view  of  much  grandeur. 
Iqniqnfl.    The  next  important  port  south  of  Arica  is  Iqui- 
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que,  but  between  the  two  is  Pisagua  where  many  boats  call, 
affording  opporttmity  for  an;  who  deaire,  to  disembark  and 
go  124  miles  by  rail  to  Iquiqne,  thns  to  see  witboat  loss  of 
time  aomething  of  the  rich  nitrate  lands  of  Tarapac&.  This 
part  of  the  coast  may  not  look  very  different  from  some  of 
the  Peruvian,  yet  it  is  still  more  of  a  desert ;  for  the  Peruvian 
will  blossom  like  a  rose,  with  a  sufficient  water  supply,  while 
thia  is  less  easily  transformed.  In  Iquique,  gardens  and 
plazas  have  been  made  by  bringing  from  a  distance  artificial 
-soil  for  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  which  must  be  care- 
fully nurtured.  The  nitrate  ports  are  said  to  look  like  west- 
em  mining  towns,  with  wide  streets,  and  oue-stoiy  houses 
made  from  Oregon  lumber,  with  iron  roofs.  There  are  many 
shops  selling  much  Uquor  and  canned  stuffs.  The  streets  were 
formerly  dusty,  the  air  full  of  sand.  Unnatural  tastes 
were  developed  by  the  conditions.  Two  miners  in  earlier 
days,  wishing  to  enjoy  a  feast,  sat  down  with  two  cans  of  p&te 
de  foie  gras,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  two  cans 
of  condensed  milk,  the  last  being  eaten  with  spoons  as  des- 
sert. 

Hotels,  Phoenix  8  to  15  pesos,  Europa  7  to  15,  Grand,  6  to 
10,  all  A.  F.  Iquique,  the  principal  Chilian  port  except  Val* 
paraiso,  is  the  most  important  center  of  the  nitrate  in- 
dustry. With  a  population  of  50,000,  called  a  fine  city,  it 
has  an  enormous  commerce  for  its  size,  not  merely  from  the 
export  of  nitrates  but  because  it  is  unique  in  having  all  its 
supplies  brought  in  by  sea,  food,  fuel,  and  formerly  water. 
The  port  receives  more  than  1000  vessels  a  year.  The  popula- 
tion is  rather  rough  and  hard  to  govern,  though  with  a  circle 
of  aristocratic  society,  with  the  usual  accessories.  The  Arturo 
Prat  Plaza  with  a  statue  of  the  hero  in  the  center  is  an  at- 
tractive place.  One  may  here  first  observe  women  conductors 
on  the  Bb«et  oars,  many  of  whom  will  be  seen  in  other  Chilian 
cities. 

Water,  formerly,  when  brou^t  l^  sea,  10  cents  a  gaUon 
and  at  times  $2.00  when  the  supply  boat  was  overdue,  now 
oomea  from  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  148  miles,  by  a  10 
cr  12.inch  pipe,  partly  oa  the  surface  of  the  desert,  or  buried 
two  or  three  feet  To  Antofagasta  water  is  brought  173  miles 
from  a  point  10,700  feet  above  the  sea;  to  Taltal,  102  mOes. 
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Though  ezpeuBive,  coBting  miUions,  it  haa  proved  pn^table. 
The  streets  of  Iqoique  are  now  p4>ed,  hydrants  protect 
against  fire,  the  dnst  is  laid  hy  sprinklera,  some  people  have 
bathrooms,  a  few,  fountains  in  patios,  a  costljr  Inzory.  It 
was  once  said  that  people  drank  champagne  because  water 
was  too  expensive.  It  is  an  enterprising  community  with  a 
good  portion  of  Anglo-Saxons;  there  are  broad  streets,  fine 
churches,  schools,  hospitals,  a  large  theater,  pleasant  homes, 
and  good  Clubs.  Some  of  the  people  entertain  samptnously, 
with  dinner  parties  as  in  London.  A  broad  driveway  along 
the  beach  leads  to  Cavancha,  an  attractive  resort  with  a 
dancing  pavilion,  and  a  choice  flower  garden  tended  with  ut- 
most care.  Halfway  is  the  Jockey  Club-house,  with  race 
track,  tennis,  and  bowling. 

A  railway  climbs  the  variously  colored  mountain  back  of 
Iqnique  to  the  Pampa  of  Tamarugal,  where  it  branches  to 
various  offidnas,  interestii^  to  visit  if  time  allovra.  People 
who  are  bom  and  have  lived  in  this  section  can  hardly. be- 
lieve stories  about  grass  that  has  to  be  eat,  and  of  trees  and 
flowers.  A  girl  of  sixteen  who  had  visited  Santiago  on  her 
return  said,  "Trees,  trees,  everywhere,  grass  growing  in  a 
thick  mat,  and  hundreds  of  flowers t    A  perfect  paradise!" 

The  valuable  nitrate  lands  which,  previous  to  the  war,  be- 
longed to  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  now  the  chief  source  of  Chile's 
wealth.  Tet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  Chile  receives 
from  her  export  tax  on  nitrates  the  large  sum  of  $13,700,000 
annually,  the  finances  of  the  country,  if  they  may  be  judged 
by  the  currency,  are  in  a  poorer  condition  than  those  of  Peru, 
where  with  a  firm  gold  basis  gold  and  silv^  coins  are  used, 
while  in  Chile  there  is  paper  money  of  low  and  fluctuating 
value. 

The  nitrate  deposits  are  found  in  the  three  provinces  of 
Tarapac&,  Antofagasta,  and  Atacsma,  along  from  Pisagua  to 
Coqnimbo,  about  300  miles.  The  deposits  with  an  average 
width  of  2^  miles  are  between  the  coast  hills  and  the  Andes, 
10  to  80  miles  from  the  sea,  and  from  2000  to  5000  or  more 
feet  above  its  level,  covering  a  tract  of  about  250,000  acres. 
The  deposits,  sometimes  on  the  surface,  are  of tener  overlaid 
with  strata  of  earth  varying  in  thickness  and  character,  oc> 
cssionally  with  guano.    They  are  not  continuous,  but  sep* 
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arated  by  other  deposits,  in  some  places  salt.  The  raw  mate- 
rial called  caliche  carries  usaally  from  20  to  65  per  cent  of  ni- 
trate of  soda.  It  is  pickled  in  tanks  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours,  the  sand  and  refuse  dropping  to  the  bottom.  The  liquid 
called  calso  rons  off  into  vats.  The  salt  by-product  is  used 
or  discarded.  "When  treated  and  ready  for  export  the  article 
carries  15  to  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  36  per  cent  of  so- 
dium. The  amount  of  production  is  regulated  by  a  syndicate, 
accordii^  to  the  needs  of  the  world.  About  35,000  men  are 
employed,  the  laborers  earning  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  a  day. 
These  establishments,  called  officituu,  are  interesting  to  visit, 
but  it  is  a  gloomy,  depressing  region  for  most  persons.  The 
superintendents,  doctors,  and  other  offlcialB  receive  good  sal- 
aries and  are  supplied  with  comfortable  quarters.  $100,000,- 
000  or  more  of  British  capital  and  some  German,  is  invested 
here  and  lai^  fortunes  have  been  made.  New  nitrate  fields 
recently  discovered  are  held  at  $2000  an  acre. 

The  nitrate  of  commerce  is  a  white  cheese-like  substance 
from  which  the  highest  grade  gunpowder  is  made;  it  is  also 
used  in  chemical  works  to  produce  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid, 
ete.,  hut  the  bulk  of  it  is  employed  as  a  fertilizer,  doabling  or 
tripling  the  harvest.  A  mineral  substance,  it  is  distinguished 
from  gnano,  the  excrement  of  birds.  As  to  its  origin  there 
are  various  theories,  but  none  is  generally  accepted.  A  1^- 
produot,  a  yellow  liquor,  which  in  its  preparation  is  drawn  off 
from  the  nitrate  into  a  crucible,  is  then  chemically  treated, 
poured  into  smaller  pans,  and  on  cooling  leaves  on  the  dish 
a  blue  eiystal,  the  iodine  of  commerce,  which  costs  as  much 
per  ounce  as  saltpetre  per  100  lbs.  The  casks  in  which  it  is 
placed  are  covered  with  green  hides  which  shrink  and  keep 
out  the  moisture.  Worth  $700  to  $800  a  cask,  the  iodine  is 
shipped  in  the  treasure  vaults  with  bullion.  About  40  per 
cent  of  the  nitrate  goes  to  Germany,  30  to  the  United  States, 
20  to  France,  the  rest  to  Great  Britian  and  Belgium. 

Antofagasta.  The  next  port,  200  miles  below  Iqniqne,  at 
which  express  boats  call,  is  Antofagasta,  the  terminus  of  the 
other  railway  from  Bolivia,  via  Oruro.  Here  are  sea-lions, 
diving  birds,  and  a  considerable  town,  but  no  sheltered  harbor, 
in  spite  of  which  much  commerce  is  carried  on.  This,  with 
Iquiqne,  as  a  poor  port,  almost  rivals  iSaHibaio.    One  writer 
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says  it  is  an  ugly  dun-colored  place,  another  that  it  is  the 
prettiest  town  since  leaving  Panama.  It  has  an  air  of  pros- 
perity with  good  shops  and  business  houses,  a  comfortable 
hotel,  the  Grand,  A.  P.,  7  to  20  pesos,  well  furnished  rooms, 
and  real  milk;  another  says  tiie  hotel  is  very  bad.  Much  de- 
pends upon  one's  disposition,  point  of  view,  what  he  expects, 
and  where  he  has  come  from ;  and  you  may  read  exactly  op- 
posite opinions  of  many  places  and  people,  aa  happens  even 
of  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Some  steamers  call  at  Caldera,  207  miles  south  of  Antota- 
gasta,  with  a  sheltered  harbor,  and  the  oldest  railway  in 
South  America  connectii^  it  with  the  town  of  Copiap6;  the 
express  boats  call  only  at  Coquimbo  nearly  200  miles  farther 
and  200  north  of  Valparaiso. 

Ooqnimbo,  at  the  end  of  the  desert  country,  a  bosy  port, 
shipping  more  copper  than  any  other  in  South  America,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  and  up  the  side  of  cliffs.  The  conntiy 
around  is  very  rich  in  fossils.  At  Herradura  on  Horseshoe 
Bay  was  found  a  petrified  icthyosaums  20  feet  long,  which 
visitors  are.  taken  to  see ;  they  are  informed  that  it  is  12,000 
years  old.  Above  in  the  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  4000 
feet,  is  a  very  sacred  shrine,  a  Yii^in  of  tiie  Bosary,  at  a 
small  village  called  Andacollo.  During  Christmas  week  pil- 
grims come  by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  even 
from  Peru  and  Ai^entina,  some  walking  hundreds  of  milea. 
Precious  gifts  and  jewels  valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  presented  at  various  times. 

One  day's  sail  from  Coquimbo  is  Valparaiso. 

Chile.  The  country  of  Chile  is  very  peculiar;  let  me 
hasten  to  add,  in  nothing  more  serious  than  its  shape.  It  is 
indeed  excessively  long  and  narrow,  its  great  extent  from 
north  to  south,  18°  to  56°  S.  Lat.,  a  distance  of  neu*ly  3000 
miles,  giving  it  a  remarkable  variety  of  productions  and 
making  it  larger  than  any  European  countty  except  Russia, 
although  it  is  only  from  100  to  300  miles  wide.  It  is  peculiar 
also  that  in  spite  of  its  scanty  width,  it  is  divided  int»  three 
narrower  strips,  a  low  Coast  Range,  a  longitudinal  valley  or 
plateau,  and  the  h^b  rai^e  of  the  Andes.  With  practically 
no  rain  in  the  north,  it  has  a  gradually  increasing  rainfall  to- 
wards the  south,  tiU  near  the  extremity  there  is  rather  too 
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much.  The  nortbem  part  is  the  nitrate  and  mining  section : 
the  central  and  larger  part  is  an  agricnltoral  zone  of  great 
possibilities,  with  good  pasturage  area ;  while  farther  aoath  is 
an  excellent  forest  region.  There  most  obviously  be  a  great 
variety  of  scenery  as  well  as  of  climate,  bo  that  in  one  section 
or  another  all  tastes  may  be  gratified. 

Chile  was  first  invaded  by  KnTopeane  soon  after  the  founding  of 
lima  in  1535.  To  Pizarro,  Charles  V,  on  hearing  of  the  conquest, 
had  given  the  country  seventy  leagues  south  of  that  previously  be- 
stowed; to  Diego  de  Almagro  the  two  hundred  leagues  beyond.  In 
which  section  lay  Cuzco  was  a  matter  of  dispute.  Pending  its  set- 
tlement Almagm  decided  to  conquer  the  remainder  of  his  province. 
That  this  region  was  richer  in  gold  and  silver  than  Peru  was  doubt- 
less a  tale  of  the  lacas  to  distract  the  conquerorB  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. However,  with  an  army  of  Spaniards  and  some  Indian 
captives,  Ahnagro  set  out  over  the  Bolivian  plateau  to  investigate 
and  take  possession  of  the  unknown  countiy.  On  the  barren  heights 
they  suffered  hunger,  cold,  and  mountain  sickness,  the  difficulties  of 
this  terrible  journey  in  many  ways  surpassing  those  of  Hannibal 
and  Napoleon  in  crossing  the  Alps.  Failure  and  disappointment 
were  the  only  results  of  the  expedition,  which  was  followed  by 
the  execution  of  the  gallant  leader  after  his  return  to  Cuzco. 

In  spite  of  Almagro's  disastrous  experience,  a  second  expeditiim 
was  inaugurated  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who  proceeded  along  the 
desert  shore,  instead  of  over  the  plateau,  and  after  arriving  at 
Arica,  there  constructed  vessels  to  pursue  the  journey.  With  no 
great  loss,  in  December,  1540,  he  reached  the  valley  of  the  Mapocho, 
and  selecting  a  favorable  site,  on  February  12, 1541,  be  proclaimed  a 
new  city:  Santiago,  for  Spain's  patron  saint,  i«  la  Nueva  Estre- 
madura,  from  hie  native  province.  On  the  Plaza  de  Armas  waa 
built  a  small  chapel  and  a  Cabildo  or  Municipal  Council  Chamber, 
as  welL 

Still  unsatis&ed  Valdivia  pursued  bis  explorations  southward,  be- 
yond the  Bio-Bio  River,  In  his  absence  the  small  garrison  he  had 
left  behind  barely  escaped  destruction,  being  saved  only  by  the 
valor  and  boldness  of  the  solitary  woman  in  the  party,  Dona  Inea 
de  Suarez.  The  Araucanians,  tlie  most  powerful  tribe  in  this  sec- 
tion, were  of  different  caliber  from  the  Quichuas,  and  long  and 
fiercely  they  continued  the  struggle  against  the  invaders,  who  treated 
them  with  barbarous  severity.  After  the  founding  of  Conoepci'b, 
Imperial,  ViUa  Rica,  and  Valdivia,  and  the  settling  of  the  con- 
queror himself  at  the  town  of  Concepci6n,  the  Indians  under  the 
command  of  Lautaro,  who  as  a  servant  of  Valdivia  had  learned 
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■omething  of  Spsnisb  metliods,  attacked  and  defeated  tlie  Span- 
iards, captnnng  Taldivia  and  putting  bim  to  death  with  tortnroe. 
After  long-oontinned  warfare  a  tmoe  was  established,  with  the 
Bio-Bio  Bivar  as  the  bonndary  line,  bnt  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  contest  went  on  for  the  subjugation  of  the  natives.  At  last, 
when  the  Chilians  rose  against  Spain,  the  Araneanians  lent  assist- 
anc^  and  friendliness  was  established.  As  in  other  lands,  however, 
eivilisatioD  of  a  sort  proved  too  much  for  the  Indiana  and  few  of 
pnre  blood  remain. 

Od  the  16th  of  June,  1610,  the  movemmt  for  indepaidence  be- 
gan with  the  abdication  of  the  Oovflmor,  Carrasco,  on  account  of 
difficulty  between  himseLf  and  the  Real  AutUeneia.  September  IS, 
ISIO,  the  C<Aiido  or  City  Council  in  open  session  elected  a  Jvnta  to 
govern  imtil  a  Kational  Congresa  should  be  convoked,  ostensibly 
for  the  porpoee  of  holding  the  dominion  for  King  Ferdinaod,  de- 
posed by  Napoleon.  The  people  regarding  this  as  the  birth  of 
their  independence  were  filled  with  joy.  An  army  sabsequently 
sent  from  Spain  landed  at  Concepci6n,  inarched  northward  re- 
cruiting royalists,  and  after  several  engagements  finally  put  to 
rout  the  patriots,  who  were  commanded  by  Bernardo  (VHiggins 
assisted  by  Colonel  Juan  Uacketina.  October  Ifi,  1S14,  General 
Osorio  with  the  Spanish  army  entered  Santiago  and  there  mun- 
tained  Spanish  rule  for  three  years  longer.  General  O'Hi^ins 
meanwhile  fied  to  Hendosa  in  Argentina  to  join  the  army  which  was 
being  organized  in  that  city  by  Qeneral  San  Martin  tor  the  ez- 
pnUdon  of  the  Spanish  power  from  the  entire  continent.  Three 
years  were  required  for  this  work.  In  January,  1817,  the  m- 
varion  of  Chile  from  Argentina  was  begun  by  a  well-drilled  army 
of  SOOO  men,  1600  horses,  and  many  pack  moles.  One  division 
«ame  by  the  Uepallata  Pass,  along  the  coach  route  across  the 
Coidill^as,  and  the  one  followed  by  Almagro  almost  three  coi- 
turies  earlier.  A  second  division  under  San  Martin  oame  by 
the  lower  Los  Patoe  Pass.  The  two  divisons,  having  united  on 
Febmaiy  12,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  royalists  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Chacabuco,  and  February  14  entered  Santi- 
aga  The  eothnraastie  and  grateful  Chilians  now  offered  to  San 
Martin  the  governorship  of  the  countty.  This  onselflsh  patriot 
declining  the  honor,  an  assembly,  February  17,  appointed  General 
O'Hi^ins  Dictator,  thus  conclnding  the  so-c^led  Beconqnista  or 
Beeonqnest  of  Chile.  However,  troubles  were  not  over.  The 
VioOTCry  of  Pern  sent  General  Osorio  again  to  Chile.  Landing  at 
Talcahnano  in  the  south  he  was  able  to  advance  with  bis  army, 
after  defeating  O'Higgins,  until  be  approached  Santiago;  but  va 
the  plain  of  Maipo,  April  6,  ISIS,  San  Martin  again  gained  a 
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decisive  Tietory.  Meanwhile  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Chacabuco  the  Act  of  Independence  was  read  in  the  Plaza  of  San- 
tiago,  and  the  oath  was  taken  by  the  leaders.  The  Unit«d  Statns 
was  the  first  nation  to  recognize  the  Republic.  A  navy  was  soon 
formed  and  with  the  aid  of  Admiral  Lord  Cochrane,  a  squadron  of 
ei^t  warships  and  sixteen  transports  in  1820  earried  north  the 
army  of  San  Martin  for  the  conquest  of  Pern. 

In  1823  Qeaeral  (^Higgins  was  obliged  to  redgn  his  Dictator- 
ship  and  a  period  of  confusion  followed.  In  1833  a  constitutioD 
was  adopted.  In  the  administration  of  Uannet  Montt  is  the  fifties 
railway  construction  was  inaugurated.  In  that  of  President  Pinto 
occurred  the  War  of  the  Pacific  with  Peru  and  Bolivia,  18^-81, 
though  the  treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  till  1883,  when  the 
province  of  Tarapacd  was  ceded  to  Chile,  and  occupaUon  for  ten 
years  was  arranged  for  Teena  and  Arica.  About  the  same  Ume  a 
boundary  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ai^^itina,  with  whii^  nation 
Chile  had  been  on  the  verge  of  war.  Balmaceda,  elected  Preadent 
in  1886,  instituted  many  reforms  but  by  bis  arbitrary  methods 
broi^t  on  civil  war.  A  victory  by  the  constitutional  party  was  fol- 
lowed by  Bahnaceda's  euidde. 

The  unfortunat«  death  of  the  able  President  Uontt  in  1610  was 
succeeded  by  the  election  of  the  present  incumbent,  Ramon  B&rroa 
Lneo.  Among  the  prominent  Chilian  families  (it  has  been  said 
that  one  hundred  of  these  govern  the  country),  are  many  British 
names,  the  forbears  of  these  having  married  into  the  best  Spanish 
American  families  and  become  patriotic  citizens  of  their  adopted 
country. 
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H0TKL8.  Boyal,  A.  P.,  12  to  25  pesos;  Grand,  A.  P.,  10-15  pesos; 
Pidace,  abont  tiie  same  or  a  trifle  less;  Colon,  6  to  12  pesos.  All 
higher  in  summer. 

Uoney.  l^e  Chilian  peso,  paper,  varies  in  value  from  20  to  30 
eents  or  more;  recently  it  was  22  cents. 

Chief  Points  of  Interest.  The  Monument  and  the  Goremment 
Palace  near  the  landing;  the  business  streets ;  Plaza  Victoria  and  the 
dinreb  facing  it;  the  At.  Brazil  with  the  British  Konnment;  the 
Naval  Sehool ;  the  En^ish  and  the  Spanish  American  Cemeteries  on 
the  heights,  thcee  vith  the  Naval  School  reached  b;  ascensois;  and 
Om  suburb  Vina  del  Har. 

TalparaiBO,  Yale  of  Paradise,  the  largest  and  bnsieet  port 
on  the  Pacific  south  of  San  Francisco,  like  many  others  along 
this  coast,  has  no  real  harbor.  The  spaeions  semi-circular 
roadstead  lies  open  to  the  wintry  northers  which  occasionally 
bring  terrific  storms.  On  sach  occasions,  ships  at  anchor  in 
the  bay  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  waves  often  steam  for  the 
open  sea,  lest  they  be  driven  ashore  or  be  overwhelmed  in  the 
deep,  as  has  several  times  happened  to  ocean  steamers.  In 
the  snmmer  there  is  no  danger,  and  after  the  completion  of 
the  breakwater  designed  to  protect  the  bay  from  the  savage 
force  of  the  tempestnoos  sea,  it  will  be  safe  at  any  time.  The 
great  depth  of  the  water  a  short  distance  from  shore  renders 
the  constmction  difficult,  bat  satisfactory  plans  at  length 
were  devised  and  in  October,  1912,  work  was  begun  on  the  port 
improvements  which  besides  the  breakwater  945  feet  long 
win  include  additional  docka  Those  in  existence  are  sadly 
inadequate  for  the  vast  commercial  movement  at  this  port. 

While  from  a  business  point  of  view  the  harbor  at  present  is 

poor,  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  or  from  the  hills  above  the 
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town,  there  is  a  hasy  and  beautiful  scene.  Scattered  over  the 
iMtera  are  hundreds  of  Tessels  of  various  shapes  and  of  every 
size,  some  from  the  farthest  comers  of  the  globe,  showii^ 
flags  of  many  nations  (probably  none  of  the  United  States), 
others  mere  lighters  or  rowboats  to  transport  freight  or 
passengers  from  ship  to  shore.  Around  the  bay,  a  few  rods 
bacb  from  the  water,  rise  in  a  semi-circle  steep  hills  or  clifib 
to  a  height  of  1000  feet  or  more.  Farther  back,  more  lofty 
ridges  are  seen,  and  it  ia  said  that  on  a  clear  day  in  the 
far  distance  may  be  descried,  in  the  sharp  toothed  ridge  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  continent,  the  anow-flecked  peak 
of  Aconcagua. 

On  the  narrow  strip  of  shore  between  the  sea  and  the  hills, 
varying  in  width  from  two  blocks  to  half  a  mile,  is  the  sub- 
stantial business  section  of  the  city;  while  climbing  up  the 
slopes  and  crowning  the  hilltops  is  most  of  the  residence 
portion,  both  the  fine  dwellings  of  the  prosperous  and  the 
humble  homes  of  the  poor. 

The  arriving  steamers  are  as  usual  beset  by  a  throng  of 
boatmen,  and  wary  must  be  the  tourist  who  ia  not  exorbitantly 
fleeced,  unless  he  has  a  friend  on  board  to  guide,  or  one 
from  the  city  to  greet  him.  As  the  Chilian  peso,  of  somewhat 
variable  value,  is  generally  worth  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  the  tariff  price  is  not  so  high  as  it  sounds ;  one  peso 
for  each  person  or  considerable  piece  of  baggage  is  a  suitable 
fee,  though  much  more  is  likely  to  be  demanded. 

At  the  landing,  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  heavy  baggage  by  cart,  while  you  go  with  hand 
baggage  to  the  hotel  in  a  carriage ;  or  a  tram  ear  may  serve 
you.  The  hotels,  the  Royal,  Palace,  and  Grand,  are  all  vrith- 
in  half  b  mile  of  the  landing.  The  Royal  Hotel,  65  Esmer- 
alda street,  which  is  sometimes  full  to  overflowing,  will  be 
found  amply  satisfactory.  The  American  proprietors,  Mr. 
and  Miss  Eehle,  have  made  it  more  like  a  hotel  in  the  United 
States  than  are  any  others  that  I  have  seen  on  the  West  Coast. 
Located  on  one  of  the  principal  businesa  streets,  it  affords  ex- 
cellent meals  in  several  large  dining-rooms;  and  handsomely 
furnished  chambers,  with  modem  equipment  including  red 
aatin  puSs  for  the  beds  in  addition  to  fine  blankets.  The  price 
is  from  12  to  15  pesos  and  up  according  to  the  room.    The 
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Granct  Hotel  is  said  to  afFord  similar  acfiommodations  at 
about  the  same  prices.  The  Palace,  a  little  cheaper,  is  well 
situated  on  the  Plaza  de  los  Bomberos,  and  others  leas  pre- 
tentious, as  the  Colon,  87  Esmeralda,  are  called  clean  and 
good. 

In  Valparaiso,  a  citf  of  nearly  200,000,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  for  the  residents  to  reply,  when  a^ed  what  there  is  to 
see,  "O,  nothing  at  all."  This  is  by  no  means  true,  though 
at  least  twice  as  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  Santiago. 
First  there  is  the  large  square  near  the  landing  on  which  is 
the  handsome  Casa  del  Gobierno.  In  the  center  of  the  plaza 
is  a  fine  monument,  The  Country  to  the  Heroes  of  the  Slst  of 
May,  and  at  one  comer  near  the  docks  is  the  railway  station 
to  Santiago.  The  air  seems  crisp  and  the  city  more  European 
than  any  previously  seen. 

The  business  streets  have  many  handsome  buildings  two 
or  three  stones  high,  a  few  even  more,  looking  fresh  and  dean, 
since  the  greater  part  of  this  district  was  laid  low  by  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  1906.  A  twelve-month  of  unusual 
shrinkage,  of  adjustment  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  con- 
sequent calami^  was  practically  coincident  with  this  year. 
In  April  1906  occurred  the  catastrophe  at  San  Francisco,  Aug- 
ust 16,  the  practical  destruction  of  Valparaiso,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  the  disaster  at  Eingston.  Some  buildings  in  Val- 
paraiso withstood  the  shocks,  but  witli  the  'quakes  and  the  re- 
sulting fires  little  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  remained  mi- 
damaged.  The  upper  town  was  to  a  great  extent  uninjured 
and  the  shipping  in  the  bay  received  no  harm.  Few  traces  of 
the  calamity  are  now  left,  as  like  San  Francisco  the  town 
was  soon  rebuilt  in  a  superior  manner.  While  slight  earth- 
quakes are  frequent  they  are  not  fearsome,  as  heavy  shocks 
are  usually  half  a  century  apart.  Besides  earthquakes,  Val- 
paraiso has  experienced  other  calamities.  Founded  in  1536, 
in  its  earlier  days  it  was  three  times  captured  and  sacked  by 
pirates ;  in  1858,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  in  1866,  bombarded 
by  a  Spanish  fleet;  and  in  1890  it  suffered  considerable  injury 
from  the  Balmaceda  revolution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after 
all  these  vicissitudes  it  may  enjoy  a  peaeefnl  existence.  A 
stroll  along  the  principal  streets  to  the  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican consul,  Mr.  Alfred  [Winslow,  to  the  banking  house  of 
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W.  B.  Grace,  and  to  gaze  at  the  haDdsome  shop  windovs  ia 
the  paatime  of  an  hour  or  two.  Between  the  hills  and  the 
water  it  is  impossible  to  lose  one's  way.  The  doublenieeked 
tram  cars  are  an  imposing  sight,  and  rather  cnriona  objects 
are  the  women  condactors.  Having  heard  of  these  before 
arriving,  I  was  expecting  to  see  some  trim  young  women,  with 
possibly  a  coquettish  eye  taming  at  times  upon  some  of  the 
gentlemen  patrons,  »a  occasionally  happens  in  some  of  oar 
cheap  restaurants ;  but  no  I  Staid  indeed  are  the  women  con- 
ductors in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  and  far  from  handsome. 
Plainly  dressed  in  a  sort  of  blue  uniform  with  white  aprons, 
they  are  obviously  of  the  so-called  laborii^  class,  of  rather 
stolid  appearance,  perhaps  the  mothers  of  families,  and 
closely  intent  upon  their  duties.  It  appears  that  during  the 
war  of  '79- '81,  so  many  young  men  joined  the  army  that 
women  were  drafted  into  this  service.  Performing  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  they  continued  to  be  so  employed 
though  not  to  the  total  exclusion  of  men.  They  mount  to 
the  upper  story  to  collect  fares  and  in  Santiago  swing  along 
the  sides  of  the  open  cars  quite  in  man  fashion,  though 
necessarily  hampered  by  their  voluminous  skirts.  Manifestly 
competent  for  the  labor,  less  difficult  than  other  duties  like 
scrubbing  floors,  supposed  to  lie  more  within  their  sphere, 
it  would  seem  that  bifurcated  garments,  even  knickerbockers, 
would  enable  them  to  perform  either  service  more  easily. 
If  men  and  women  were  to  exchange  garments  for  a  hundred 
years  it  is  conceivable  that  the  idea  as  to  which  is  the  weaker 
sex  might  be  changed  also. 

A  few  car  rides  may  be  taken  to  advantage,  the  greater 
if  sitting  above;  but  among  the  natives  of  the  upper  class 
this  is  taboo,  as  the  price  is  only  half  of  that  below;  the 
fares  beii^  five  and  ten  centavos  respectively.  A  gentleman 
in  Santiago  remarked  to  me  that  although  he  preferred  riding 
outside  it  would  never  do  except  in  the  evening,  when  he 
could  not  be  recognized  from  the  street  or  from  the  upper 
windows  of  houses  in  passing. 

Not  far  from  the  Royal  Hotel  is  the  Plaza  Victoria  on  one 
side  of  which  is  the  Espiritu  Santo  Church,  the  most  fashion- 
able in  the  city,  though  with  an  ordinary  exterior.  A  flower 
market  is  passed  on  the  way,  where  beautiful  roses  and  other 
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flowers  ina7  be  pcrchaBed  in  quantities  for  a  aingle  peso.  The 
general  market  as  a  matter  of  course  is  worth  seeing,  eepe- 
cially  in  the  season  of  fmits,  as  Chile  riv^  California  in  tiie 
excellence  and  variety  of  these,  and  snrpassea  it  in  cheapness. 
The  fruits  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  cherries,  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  and  grapes,  loscioos  in  quality  and,  they  say,  nnrivaled 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  their  snmmer  and  fall,  tempt  the 
tourist  on  every  band. 

It  is  important  to  ascend  the  hills  in  two  or  three  different 
places,  both  for  the  view  going  up  and  for  what  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  top.  The  ascensors  are  similar  to  those  of  Cincinnati, 
one  being  carried  up  by  cable  as  another  is  coming  down; 
but  the  inclines  seemed  steeper  and  one  appeared  rather 
rickety.  There  have  been  fatal  accidents.  However, — I  went 
as  do  others.  Near  the  top  of  one  of  the  inclines  which  is  bat 
a  short  distance  from  the  Hotel  Royal  is  a  cemetery  where 
efaapel-like  tomba  and  pretty  head  stones  and  monnments 
are  closely  packed  together  among  shaded  walks  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipitous  bluff.  One  has  here  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  city  below  fringing  the  semi-circular  shore,  of 
the  blue  waters,  alive  with  ships,  and  of  the  surrounding 
hills.  Through  canons  here  and  there  separating  the  various 
hills  and  blufb,  a  few  carriage  roads  wind  steeply  upward 
and  more  footpaths,  by  which  some  pedestrians  climb;  but 
most  persons  will  prefer  to  save  time  and  strength  by  taking 
their  chances  in  an  ascensor.  Perched  on  these  Bteep  inclines 
are  houses  of  the  poor,  while  at  the  top  are  many  fine  villas 
occupied  by  native  and  foreign  residents.  Close  to  the 
Chilian  cemetery  on  the  bluff  is  the  English  hurvH  ground 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  In  a  far  comer  of  this  enclosure 
is  a  small  marhle  lomb  on  a  concrete  foundation  with  a  marble 
cross  above,  the  whole  about  five  feet  high,  in  which  Ameri- 
cans will  have  a  special  interest.    The  inscription  reads : 

"In  memory  of  the  oGBcers  and  seamen  slain  on  board 
the  United  States  frigate  Essex  in  this  harbor  in  an  engage- 
ment with  H.  R.  Majesty's  frigate  Phoehe  and  brig  Ch&rvib, 
February  28,  1814."  A  list  of  52  names  follows  and  the 
statement  that  it  was  erected  by  officers  of  four  ships  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

This  ship,  the  Essex,  commanded  by  Capt.  David  Porter, 
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after  inflicting  much  damage  on  British  property,  capturing 
360  seamen  and  100  cannon,  was  aurpriaed  in  this  htu-bor  by 
two  Britiflh  ships.  Though  disabled  by  a  sqnall  she  made 
a  splendid  ^ht  until  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  crew  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  ship  was  on  fire  in  several  places, 
when  abe  struck  her  colors.  A  more  conspicuous  monument 
for  the  gallant  dead  might  seem  appropriate. 

By  another  aacensor,  a  trip  should  be  made  to  the  Naval 
School,  which  crowns  a  splendid  height  nearer  the  outer  edge 
of  the  harbor.  A  fine  large  building,  well  equipped  in  the 
beat  modem  English  fashion,  stands  back  of  a  pretty  garden. 
There  are  good  class  rooms,  laboratories,  machine  shops  with 
guns  mounted  as  on  board  ship,  and  all  essentiala  for  a 
thorough  and  practical  course  of  study.  In  the  rear  patios 
are  athletic  fields  with  bathing  facilities.  The  cadets  are 
generally  from  the  best  families,  and  the  program  of  study 
is  based  on  that  of  English  schools;  the  fleet  is  organized  on 
the  British  model,  and  the  ships  are  constructed  in  British 
shipyards.  There  is,  further,  a  training  ship  for  sailors, 
where  if  unable  to  read  and  write  they  receive  instruction, 
as  do  soldiers  in  a  corresponding  institution  in  Santiago, 

On  the  fine  broad  Avenue  Brazil  is  a  handsome  arch  with 
the  British  Lion  above,  presented  to  the  city  by  the  British 
colony  here,  at  the  Centennial  in  1910. 

Tlfia  del  Mar.  An  excursion  should  by  all  means  be  made 
to  this  suburb ;  to  Miramar  if  time  allows.  The  former  may 
be  reached  by  tram  or  train  in  half  an  hour  or  so.  It  is 
pleasant  to  go  by  one  and  return  by  the  other.  The  tracks, 
nearly  parallel,  pass  several  pretty  suburbs  and  give  several 
glimpses  of  the  sea  beyond  the  harbor  before  reaching  the 
destloation.  Vina  del  Mar  is  not  only  a  suburb  of  Valparaiso 
whither  many  Englishmen  and  others  go  in  the  afternoon  for 
sports,  and  where  many  business  men  of  Valparaiso  have 
homes,  but  it  is  also  a  fashionable  summer  resort  for  the 
wealthy  residents  of  Santiago  and  other  parts  of  Chile.  It  is 
a  charming  place  with  a  pretty  railway  station  near  a  large 
and  attractive  plaza.  Many  carriages  stand  near,  in  one  of 
which  for  a  few  pesos  a  pleasant  drive  may  be  taken  around 
the  town  and  out  to  the  hippodrome  or  race  track,  a  mile  or 
more  outside  the  city.    Within  the  track  enclosure,  a  pretty 
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spot  Borroonded  by  green  hills,  the  foreigners  have  laid 
oat  a  golf  course,  groonds  for  cricket,  and  for  football.  The 
place  is  thus  visited,  especially  on  Sundays,  by  many,  not  only 
for  the  races,  to  which  the  Chilians  are  as  devoted  as  the 
Argentines,  but  for  athletics  of  various  kinds.  The  Chilian 
horses  seem  very  lai^  after  those  of  Fern,  and  trotting 
is  their  specialty.  Some  of  them  do  this  so  well  that  their 
gentle  trot  is  as  easy  as  the  lope  or  canter  of  most  other 
snimals. 

A  pretty  and  commodious  elnbhonse  faces  the  Plaaa,  and 
near  by  are  many  charming  villas  of  attractive  architecture 
surrounded  by  loxoriant  vegetation  of  tropical  and  temperate 
dimes,  beautiful  flower  beds,  trees,  and  shrubbery.  Half  a 
mile  &om  the  center  of  the  town  is  a  fine  beach  bordered  by 
jutting  rock  promontories.  Large  bathing  establishments, 
caf4s  for  ices  and  tea,  and  splendid  villas  with  well  laid  ont 
groonds  recall  our  own  shore  resorts.  A  good  pedestrian  may 
be  tempted  to  climb  over  the  steep  enclosing  hill  and  descend 
on  the  other  side  to  the  electric  car  track  for  his  retom  t« 
the  city.  The  Grand  Hotel  with  beautiful  grounds  is  the 
leading  hostelry  of  the  place. 

Miramar  is  a  small  but  popular  bathing  resort  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  Valparaiso,  reached  by  electric  oars;  but 
the  bathing  is  here  more  dangerous,  as  not  far  from  shore 
the  bottom  drops  suddenly  to  a  great  depth. 

From  Valparaiso  to  Santiago  by  rail  is  a  ride  of  3^  or 
4  hours  by  express  trains  and  about  two  more  by  accommo- 
dation. The  price  of  tickets  for  the  express  is  12.80  pesos, 
4  extra  for  seat  in  Pullman ;  8.50  pesos  by  slower  train.  It 
is  a  pleasant  ride,  for  a  few  miles  near  the  shore,  passing  Vina 
del  Mar,  then  east  throngh  the  Coast  Range  to  the  Central 
Plain,  at  Llai  Llai  leaving  the  Andine  Bailw^  to  turn  south- 
ward to  Santiago. 
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Hotels.  Odd6,  A.  P.,  12  to  40  pesos;  Grand,  A.  P.,  12  to  IS 
pesos;  Franeia,  and  RayaX,  about  the  same;  otheis  at  lower  prices. 

Chief  Points  of  Interest.  Plasa  de  Armas;  Cathedral  and  other 
bnildm^  aronnd;  the  Capitol;  the  Moneda;  the  Alameda;  Parqne 
Cgiiaino;  most  important,  Santa  Lucia  Park  and  the  Cemetery^  the 
Art  Oaller;. 

Suitiago,  the  capital  and  largest  aty  of  Chile,  the  tiuid 
or  fourth  in  size  in  Sontii  America,  considered  by  some  trav- 
elers to  have  the  most  beantifnl  location  of  any  capital  in 
the  world  except  Bio  de  Janeiro,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Mapocho  in  the  long  central  valley  of  Chile,  at  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet.  Founded  by  the  doughty  warrior  and  Spanish 
invader,  friend  and  almost  counterpart  of  Francisco  Fizarro, 
Pedro  de  Yaldivia,  it  was  by  him  planned  and  laid  out  in 
1541  after  he  bad  first  built  a  fort  on  Santa  Lucia  hill,  an 
excellent  site  for  the  purpose,  recalling  the  ancient  Greek 
Acropolis  or  some  of  the  mediteval  strongholds.  On  account 
of  the  too  great  dispersion  of  the  invaders,  the  settlement  for 
some  years  bad  a  hard  stru^Ie  for  existence,  but  during  its 
century  of  independence  it  has  grown  rapidly.  Its  popula- 
tion, now  approaching  400,000,  is  ten  times  as  great  as  when 
independence  was  declared  in  1810. 

The  site  is  indisputably  one  of  remarkable  beauty  and  ptc- 
turesqae  charm,  without  any  interference  with  the  conven- 
ience of  a  large  city.  The  hills  in  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
city,  rising  like  small  islands  abruptly  from  the  plain,  do  sot 
preclude  long  level  streets,  yet  form  a  peculiar  and  admirable 
embellishment,  while  east  and  west,  the  mountains  of  die 
Great  Cordillera  and  of  the  Coast  Range,  which  a  few  miles 
170 
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away  rise  as  lofty  ramparts  to  the  ethereal  blae,  are  an  ever 
sublime  and  noble  contrast  to  the  verdant  smiling  plain.  - 

The  climate  of  Santiago,  vhich  at  33°  S.  has  about  the 
same  latitude  as  Charleston  and  San  Di^o  N.,  is  considered 
excellent ;  thongh  the  three  winter  months,  in  dwellings  desti- 
tute of  heating  apparatus,  seem  rather  cool  indoors  to  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  In  the  summer,  thongh  sot 
extremely  hot,  it  is  very  dusty,  so  that  wealthy  residenta  at 
this  season  escape  to  Vina  del  Mar  or  other  seasbore  resorts, 
to  the  beautiful  lake  region,  to  the  springs  and  baths  among 
the  mountains,  or  even  to  the  fjords  in  the  distant  south. 
An  amusing  mot  of  a  German  is  related  by  one  who  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  it.  "The  climate  of  S^tiago  is  good  but 
it  is  very  unhealthy.'.'  And  both  statements  have  been  quite 
true,  the  latter  inexcusably  so,  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
ordinary  sanitary  measures  have  been  neglected.  The  med- 
ical congress  in  1911  was  held  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic 
of  smallpOK.  There  has  been  a  woeful  lacfc  of  sewerage. 
But  happily  the  officials  have  at  last  come  to  realize  the 
importance  of  sanitation,  an  adequate  system  of  sewerage  is 
now  installed,  and  doubtless  other  deficiencies  will  soon  be 
remedied. 

From  the  fine  large  railway  station  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  a  carriage  or  tram  car  may  be  taken  to  one  of  the  hotels 
near  the  center,  a  mile  or  more  distant.  To  secure  rooms 
at  the  Oddd,  for  many  years  regarded  as  the  leading  hotel 
of  Santiago,  it  is  often  necessary  to  engage  rooms  in  advance, 
as  both  main  building  and  annexes  are  generally  crowded. 
The  Odd6,  near  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  ia  on  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  the  Abnmada,  327,  the  annexes  on  another  at  right 
angles  with  this,  the  Hn^rfanos,  976  and  1012,  all  three  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  Grand  Hotel,  preferred  by  some, 
is  close  by,  Hulrfanos  1164,  Other  hotels  approximating 
tliese  are  the  Hotel  Franda,  finely  located  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Plaza,  and  the  Boyal.  Prices  at  the  first  two  are  likely 
to  be  15  or  18  pesos  a  day,  with  morning  coffee,  one  peso,  as 
an  extra.  Other  hotels  of  more  modest  price  and  accommo* 
dations  are  the  Fornos,  Brinck,  Frances,  and  Imperial  on  the 
Alameda,  the  Mil^,  Estado  130,  the  Biarritz,  and  near  the 
trtation  the  Melooesi. 
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At  the  Odd6  Hotel,  a  Borprising  and  pleasant  ciutoin  in 
1911  vas  that  mommg  and  eTening  the  newspapers,  El  Met- 
ourio  and  Las  Ultimas  Notidas,  were  thmst  onder  the  door 
of  my  room,  the  first  in  time  to  enjoy  with  my  morning  coffee. 
Whether  this  was  by  the  courtesy  of  the  hotel  proprietor  ia 
the  newspaper  management  (both  papers  having  the  same 
pabliflhers)  I  am  nnable  to  state.  Bather  expecting  to  find 
them  charged  on  my  bill,  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  that 
they  were  not  To  the  tonrist  coming  down  the  West  Coast 
the  newspapera  of  Chile  are  a  surprise.  Those  of  Pern  and 
Bolivia  thongh  often  with  able  editorials  are  small,  and  con- 
tain bat  a  modienm  of  foreign  news,  GBpeciaUy  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  little  there  is  from  our  own  coontiy  is  largely 
gossip.  Bnt  in  Chile,  as  on  the  East  Coast,  it  ia  different. 
The  Mercuric  is  a  newspaper  of  world-wide  reputation  and 
of  advanced  age,  exceeded  by  few  in  the  United  States. 
Originally  founded  in  Valparaiso  in  1827,  a  Santiago  edition 
was  started  in  1900,  the  two  papers  now  being  pablished  with 
the  same  editorials,  cables,  and  goieral  news,  though  differing 
in  local  matters.  The  proprietor  is  Mr.  Augustin  Edwards, 
a  member  of  a  wealthy  banking  honse  and  a  large  owner  and 
president  of  the  Compsnia  Sud-Americana  de  Yapores.  The 
baildings  in  which  they  are  housed,  and  the  contents  of  these 
papers  are  superior  to  most  of  those  in  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Besides  good  qaarters  for  editors,  reporters, 
and  other  employees,  there  are  dining,  reception,  and  assembly 
rooms,  bed  and  bath  rooms,  and  other  featnres  not  found  in 
oar  establishments.  The  editors  are  cultivated,  well  informed 
gentlemen,  whose  well  written  editorials  on  the  chief  topics 
of  the  day  are  read  and  become  subjects  of  daily  conveoution 
among  men  of  the  upper  class.  More  neira  in  r^ard  to 
foreign  countries  is  printed  than  is  usual  in  oar  metropolitan 
dailies.  Distinguished  strangers  are  interviewed,  socual  life 
receives  attention,  commercial  matters,  sport,  science,  and 
literature  all  have  their  place.  Las  Ultimas  Notidat,  an 
evening  paper  with  the  same  publishers,  is  of  lighter  char- 
acter. Besides  other  good  though  lees  known  dailies,  San- 
tiago has  illustrated  weeklies,  the  Zigzag,  and  Succesos,  con- 
taining a  record  in  pictures  of  the  week's  happenings,  cartoons 
and  photf^aphs  of  local  and  of  world-wide  interest.    These 
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are  in  compact  magozme  form  of  sUglitly  leas  size  and  tluck> 
ness  than  oar  monthlies. 

Sight-seeing  in  Santiago  naturally  begins  with  the  Plana, 
the  center  of  which  is  beautified  by  palm,  orange,  and  fir 
trees,  grass,  fountains,  and  flower  beds,  among  which  are 
broad  walks  and  benches.  From  the  usual  band  stand  Sun- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings  concerts  of  good  clas- 
sical and  operatic  music  are  ^ven,  in  summer  fram.  eight  to 
ten  p.  m.,  in  winter  from  six  to  seven.  In  the  center  of  the 
Plaza  is  a  statue  by  a  famous  Italian  sculptor,  Fagazarro, 
which  represents  Liberty  breaking  the  chains  of  (Spanish) 
Slavery.  The  four  crocodiles  beneath  with  their  mouths  open 
indicate  that  this  was  originally  intended  for  a  fountain. 

Around  the  Plaza  are  buildings  of  importance ;  on  the  west 
side,  the  Cathedral,  originally  constructed  of  stone  on  the  site 
which  Yaldivia  appointed  for  the  first  church  to  be  erected 
in  Chile.  If  the  outside  is  not  remarkable  the  interior  is 
vast  and  imposing.  On  eaeh  dde  of  the  nave  are  large  square 
pUlars  with  ipiages  of  Saints  and  Apostles.  In  the  usual  side 
chapels  are  various  paintings  by  old  masters  and  other  ob- 
jects of  interest ;  a  reclining  life-size  figure  of  San  Francisco 
de  Xavier,  carved  from  the  trunk  of  a  pear  tree,  is  considered 
of  high  artistic  merit.  This  work  was  found  in  the  monastery 
of  the  JesaitB  when  that  Order  was  expelled  from  ChUe  in 
1776.  Another  chapel  on  the  same  side,  tiiat  of  Santo  Sac- 
ramento, contains  a  monstrance  and  altar  of  beautifully 
wrought  silver  more  than  two  hundred  years  old,  and  also  an 
antique,  lai^  swinging  silver  lamp.  The  choir  stalls  in  the 
chancel  are  as  usual  of  carved  wood,  also  the  throne  of  the 
Archbphop.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  lai^  oil  painting  of  The 
Last  Supper,  of  the  old  Spanish  school,  and  a  crystal  chande- 
lier which  hung  in  a  room  where  the  first  Congress  assembled, 
now  the  National  Library.  In  the  Cathedral  are  buried  the 
three  archbishops,  the  first,  Senor  Vicuna  Larrain,  conse- 
crated in  1841.  The  tomb  of  the  second  is  notewortiiy,  elab- 
orately carved  of  Carrara  marble,  with  fluted  columns  and 
trailing  vines,  and  the  reclining  figure  of  the  archbishop  in 
his  stately  robes.  In  front  crouches  a  bronze  lion.  The 
stained  glass  windows  deserve  attention.  The  particularly 
fine  organ  is  said  to  be  equal  in  tone  to  that  in  St  Panl'i, 
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London.  It  came  here  by  aecideDt,  being  on  tte  way  to 
Australia  in  a  ship  which  was  wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. Among  the  salvage  was  the  organ  which,  purchased 
at  a  bargain,  was  brought  to  Santiago.  The  Cathedral  should 
be  visited  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  as  much  of  the  time 
it  is  closed.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  strict  rule 
here,  rigidly  enforced,  against  wearing  hats  into  the  churches. 
Unless  a  lady  does  not  mind  removing  hers,  it  is  well  to  devote 
a  morning  to  the  churches,  wearing  a  lace  scarf  or  veil  over 
the  head  and  thus  having  no  bother.  Next  to  the  Cathedral 
is  the  Palace  of  the  Archbishop. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza  at  the  comer  nest  to  the 
Cathedral  is  the  Post  Oifice,  a  modem  well  equipped  struc- 
ture, the  telegraph  office,  and  the  Poiace  of  the  ProvindfA 
Oovemor.  On  the  east  side  is  the  Portal  McClure,  back  of 
which  are  many  shops,  and  the  Valparaiso  Restaurant,  said 
to  be  good.  The  Qerman  Club  is  above  the  restaurant. 
Under  the  portal  are  many  venders,  as  also  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Plaza  under  the  Portal  Fernandez  Concha,  where 
especially  are  fruit  and  flower  stalls:  beautiful  roses,  jasmine, 
heliotrope,  etc.,  grapes,  figs,  paltas,  chirimoias  and  other 
fruits,  according  to  the  season. 

Santiago  is  a  city  generaUy  pleasing  to  tourists,  even  de- 
lightful, as  one  traveler  asserts,  who  calls  it  the  best  place 
in  South  America  for  residence  the  whole  year  around  and 
the  only  one  attractive  from  a  scenic,  climatic  and  social 
point  of  view.  This  very  critical  writer  who  seems  to  have 
a  special  "groach"  against  Rio  de  Janeiro,  after  seeing  Lima 
revises  his  opinion  to  a  degree,  then  deelarii^  that  only 
Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  and  Lima  appear  desirable  places 
to  live  in  and  of  the  three  he  rather  prefers  Lima.  Per 
contra,  another  great  traveler  who  stayed  in  Lima  not  long 
enough  really  to  see  it,  from  his  superficial  view  thought  it 
much  over-rated,  this  showing,  with  a  possible  difference  in 
taste,  the  error  of  a  too  hasty  judgment. 

But  not  to  make  undue  comparisons,  Santiago  is  a  cbarm- 
ii^  city,  much  larger,  obviously,  and  more  modem  and 
European  than  cosy  and  courtly  Lima,  or  strange  and  remote 
La  Paz.  Its  attractions  will  surprise  many  and  all  will  be 
loath  to  leave. 
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It  haB  a  fine  system  of  electric  ears  with  a  device  which  in 
our  cities  might  be  adopted  to  very  great  advantage.  The 
cars  of  the  variouB  routes,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  streets 
or  destinations  which  they  bear,  are  all  numbered,  with  fignres 
at  the  top  large  enough  to  be  visible  for  a  block  or  two.  On 
the  calle  Ahumada  you  will  see  cars  numbered  15,  17,  20, 
24,  etc.  Should  you  wish  to  go  to  the  Park,  you  may  take 
No.  19  on  Hn^rfanos.  The  hotel  people  or  any  resident  will 
tell  yon  what  ears  you  may  take  and  where,  for  any  given 
point,  or  you  will  find  a  complete  list  in  Scott's  Guide  Book. 

After  seeing  the  Plaza,  one  may  take  No.  19  there  for 
Parque  Cousino,  or  a  cab  or  automobile  for  a  drive  about 
the  city.  In  1911  the  paving  on  many  streets  was  so  roog^ 
that  the  cars  were  preferred  by  many;  yet  one  conversant 
with  the  ci^  could  for  the  most  part  keep  to  smooth  road- 
ways and  visit  nearly  all  sections. 

The  business  qiuirter  of  the  city  is  chiefly  between  the 
Plaza  and  the  Alameda,  extending  also  to  the  west.  All  of 
these  streets  are  rather  narrow  with  a  single  car  track  on 
one  aide,  the  cars  as  in  Lima  going  by  one  route  and  returning 
by  another  to  the  starting  point.  In  this  section  are  many 
excellent  shops  of  all  kinds,  the  hotels,  banks,  and  the  gov- 
ernment buildings.  Of  the  last  the  Capitol  is  naturally  the 
finest,  occupying  a  whole  square  a  little  west  of  the  Cathedral. 
On  two  sides  of  this  large  handsome  structure  are  beautifully 
kept  gardens,  with  magnolias,  heliotrope,  and  other  flowers. 
In  the  garden  on  the  east  front  is  a  beautiful  marble  madonna 
in  an  attitude  of  mouming  or  prayer,  with  four  kneeling  an- 
gels at  her  feet.  An  inscription  records  that  this  is  a  memo- 
rial to  the  victims  of  the  fire,  December  8, 1863,  witness  of  the 
undying  love  and  grief  of  the  people  ten  years  later.  The 
chnrch  of  the  Jesuits,  then  consumed  with  2000  victims,  for- 
merly stood  on  this  spot. 

Of  the  four  entrances,  this  on  the  east  is  to  the  Cdmara 
de  Diputadog  above,  that  on  the  west  to  the  Ctimora  de  Sen- 
adores.  Both  Chambers  are  like  small  theaters  with  four  rows 
of  seats  raised  one  above  another,  each  with  a  small  table 
and  writing  material  in  front.  There  is  a  high  carved  dais 
for  the  President.  A  dome  of  colored  glass  forms  the  root. 
In  the  Senatorial  Chamber  is  a  painting  by  Yaleuzuela  I 
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repreeentii^  the  first  CongKaa,  July  4,  1811,  held  in  the  Na- 
tional Idbrary  near  by.  ThJe  boilding  has  wide  marble 
Btaircases,  rooms  for  the  Preddent,  for  secretaries,  some  de- 
signed for  discussion  and  conversation;  also  a  large  hand- 
some Congrest  Ball  where  the  President  reads  his  message  at 
the  same  time  to  both  Honses,  and  to  the  Diplomats.  To 
the  two  galleries  of  the  hall,  friends  are  admitted  by  ticket 
for  the  opening  of  Congress,  an  impreaave  and  ceremonious 
occasion.  This  building  is  heated  by  steam  pipes,  a  wonder- 
ful  innovation,  making  it  comfortable  even  to  Americans, 

The  official  residence  of  the  President  is  in  the  Palacto  de 
la  Moneda  wfaich  contains  also  his  offices  and  tiiose  of  the 
Ministers  of  tlie  Interior,  Finance,  and  Foreign  Relations, 
as  well  aa  the  quarters  of  the  Mint.  This  building,  between 
the  streets  Morande  and  Teatinos,  faces  the  Plaza  de  la 
Moneda,  which  is  ornamented  with  fountains  and  flower  beds, 
and  a  statue  of  an  able  Minister,  Don  Diego  Portales,  noted 
for  his  oprightness.  The  Palacio  with  its  two  large  patios 
occupies  an  entire  square.  By  a  curious  mistake  plans  de- 
signed for  a  Qovemment  House  in  Mexico  City  were  sent 
here,  and  so  pleased  the  Chilians  that  they  decided  to  ose 
them.  Opposite  the  Palace  on  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza 
is  the  Ministry  of  War  and  Marine;  on  the  west  side  is  the 
British  Legation.  The  United  States  Legation  is  well  located 
on  the  Alameda.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Palace  on  Morande 
street,  facing  the  entrance  to  the  Mint  is  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works.  On  the  Plaza  Moneda  band  concerts  occur 
Tuesdays  and  Frid^^s  at  the  same  hours  as  those  on  the 
other  Plaza. 

The  most  notable  street  in  the  ei^  is  the  Avenida  de  las 
Delicias,  commonly  called  the  Alameda,  a  beautiful  parh-like 
promenade  600  feet  wide,  extending  four  miles  from  b^ond 
the  hill  park,  Santa  Lucia,  to  the  Quinta  Normal  and  Cen- 
tral Railway  Station.  Here  formerly  was  the  river  bed  of 
the  Mapocho,  now  farther  to  the  north.  The  transformatioQ 
was  due  to  General  O'Higgins.  The  central  parkway  has 
four  rows  of  trees,  oaks,  elms,  acacias ;  little  canals  of  running 
water  and  many  monuments  of  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  scien- 
tists of  Chile.  Next  to  the  parkway  on  each  side  are  electric 
car  tracks,  and  beyond,  broad  boulevards  for  carriages,  bor- 
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dered  by  wide  sidevalks  and  many  handsome  resideneee. 
Near  the  ealle  Aliiimada  stands  a  monument  to  the  brothers, 
Miguel  Luis  and  Gregorio  Victor  Aman^tegui,  the  elder,  a 
patriot  of  marked  distinction  in  civil  life  who  served  as  Min- 
ister under  several  adminiBtrations.  A  remarkable  speaker 
among  people  distinguished  for  their  oratory,  he  died  in  1888, 
greatly  moomed. 

Proceeding  down  the  Avenne  one  passes  a  bust  of  Abate 
Molina,  a  noted  naturalist  and  author  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. A  Natural  History  of  the  Country  of  Chile  was  his 
chief  work.  There  follows  a  bust  of  JceS  Miguel  Infante, 
a  great  philanthropist  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
stn^;le  for  independence. 

Next  is  the  most  striking  of  the  memorials  in  the  Alameda, 
a  bronze  statue  of  Generd  Bernardo  O'Hi^ns  on  horse- 
back, represented  as  on  his  famous  retreat  from  Rancagoa. 
Bernardo,  bom  in  Chilian,  Chile,  and  educated  in  England, 
was  the  son  of  ao  Irishman  Ambrose  CHiggins  who  after 
living  some  time  in  Spain  settled  in  Chile,  where  he  was  made 
Governor  in  1778.  Bernardo  entering  the  army  in  1813  be- 
came commander,  and  as  previously  related  took  part  in  most 
of  the  revolutionary  struggles,  later  becoming  Supreme  Dic- 
tator. In  spite  of  an  excellent  administration,  after  a  few 
years  be  was  requested  to  resign,  which  he  promptly  and 
patriotically  did,  then  withdrawing  to  Peru.  Some  years 
later,  influenced  by  President  Bulnes,  the  Chilians  tardily 
recalled  the  disinterested  patriot  and  were  preparing  to  re- 
ceive him  with  due  honor  when,  as  about  to  set  out  on  his 
retom,  in  1845  he  died.  In  1868  lus  remains  were  brooght 
back  by  a  Commission  of  the  Government  and  interred  in 
the  General  Cemetery. 

A  little  farther,  on  the  left,  stands  a  life  size  figure  of 
Carrera,  JosS  Miguel:  the  most  noted  of  three  brothers, 
ardent  patriots  in  the  stru^le  for  independence,  but  of  mis- 
directed zeal;  all  three  executed  in  Mendoza  by  the  Ai^fen- 
tines,  Joe£,  the  last,  without  a  trial,  Sept.  4,  1821.  The  bodies 
of  the  three  were  by  order  of  Congress  brought  in  1828  to 
Santiago  and  buried  in  the  Compania  Church. 

Some  distance  beyond  is  the  monument  of  another  general 
and  dictator,  Don  Bamon  Freire,  also  dtstingnished  in  the 
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War  of  Independence  and  called  by  O'Higgms,  the  bravest  of 
the  brave.  Later  engaging  in  civil  war  and  being  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Lircai  in  1830,  he  too  went  to  Pern,  but  re- 
tamed  before  bis  death  in  1853. 

The  next  monument,  between  calles  San  Martin  and  Manael 
Bodrfguez,  is  to  the  great  hero  who  is  honored  in  every  city, 
General  San  Martin,  sometimes  called  the  Hannibal  of  the 
Andes.  Thongh  receiving  scant  honor  in  bis  later  life,  after 
his  death  in  1850  his  memory  was  cherished.  This  bronze 
equestrian  statue,  erected  by  pnblic  subscription  in  1863, 
represents  the  hero  holding  a  flag  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  small  figure  of  Liberty. 

Beyond  this  point,  the  Alameda  is  still  wider,  with  flower 
beds  and  shrubs  beautifying  the  central  promenade.  Oo  the 
right  is  a  statue  to  the  grandson  of  an  Irishman,  Don  Ben- 
jamin Vicuna  Maekenna,  a  distinguished  historian  who  initi- 
ated many  important  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  city : 
the  enclosing  with  atone  embankment  the  Mapocho  Biver,  the 
adornment  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  the  idea  of  encircling  the 
city  by  a  belt  of  trees  to  prevent  straggling  and  undue  ex- 
tension.   His  death  occurred  in  1889. 

Between  the  streets  Ejercito  and  Almirante  is  a  statue 
onoBual  if  not  unique  in  character,  being  erected  by  the  cit- 
izens of  Santiago  in  honor  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
last  monument  is  an  obelifik  to  the  memory  of  four  writers 
of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

SANTUGO— CONTIKUED 

Ih  all  Spanish  American  countries  the  parks  are  an  im- 
portant feature.  In  some  reapeeta  the  most  beautiful,  and  one 
abBoluteljr  unique  in  character,  is  that  of  Santa  Lucia,  which, 
however  highly  praised,  is  almost  certain  to  surpass  expecta- 
tion. The  last  of  a  row  of  detached  hills,  it  made  in  the 
early  days  a  splendid  stronghold  against  the  Indiana.  When 
no  longer  needed  as  a  fort  it  became  a  quarry,  then  a  burial 
ground  for  Jews,  infidels,  and  Protestants,  whose  bones 
would  have  defiled  the  consecrated  ground  of  the  Catholic 
Cemetery.  But  in  1872  these  were  removed  to  the  new  Prot- 
estant Cemetery  by  the  side  of  that  occupied  by  the  faithful, 
and  the  hill  was  converted  into  a  wonderiully  beautiful  park. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Plaza  de 
Armas,  it  is  a  pleasant  walk,  or  it  may  be  reached  by  several 
lines  of  cars.  Covering  a  surface  of  six  or  seven  acres  it 
rises  in  irregnhu*,  jagged,  sometimes  perpendicular  walls, 
gradually  narrowing  to  a  pavilion-covered  summit  400  feet 
above,  whence  on  a  clear  day,  and  especially  at  sunset,  there 
is  an  enchanting  view.  The  city  is  spread  out  below,  distinct 
in  every  feature,  surrounded  by  the  broad  expanse  of  fertile 
plain  40  miles  long  and  18  wide,  fringed  by  ranges  of  steep 
hills  and  mountains,  the  latter  on  the  east  snow-crowned  and 
forming  a  splendid  rampart  15,000  feet  talL  Aconcagua, 
visible  from  the  sea  and  from  Valparaiso,  is  unseen  here  on 
account  of  the  nearer  approach  to  the  lower  peaks  in  front, 
behind  which  it  disappears  from  view.  As  often  as  time 
permits  will  those  who  delight  in  nature's  beauty  climb  this 
hill  (splendid  exercise,  too)  to  see  the  sunset  glow  on  the  snow- 
capped mountains,  especially  when  a  slightly  clouded  sky 
gives  assurance  of  lovely  hues  and  the  certainty  of  a  truly 
enchanting  scene. 

Almost  as  beaotifDl  to  look  st  aa  to  look  from  is  tbia  Cerro 
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which  natural  and  artificial  eharms  render  unique  among  all 
cities.  Embellished  by  public  and  private  munificence, 
especially  by  Benjamin  Mackenna,  the  hill  is  a  mass  of  green 
and  blossoms,  luxuriant  graceful  vines,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
among  which  are  glimpses  of  stairs  and  roadways,  rock  cliffia 
and  walls,  towers  and  battlements,  chapels  and  monuments, 
the  whole  a  combination  of  exceeding  loveliness. 

The  most  imposing  entrance  to  this  bill  park  is  from  the 
Plaza  Yicuiia  Mackenna  near  the  Alameda,  where  stands  a 
recently  erected  statue  of  the  gentleman,  a  fine  bronze  figure, 
at  its  foot  a  seated  Fame  holding  in  her  band  a  wreath  of 
laurel.  Entering  the  carriage  drive  (fee  5  ceniavos  for  a 
pedestrian,  40  centavos  for  a  carriage)  a  large  braaa  plate  may 
be  noticed,  a  memorial  to  Mackenna,  here  placed  by  the  city. 
On  a  great  boulder  back  of  this  is  a  bronze  Flora  or  Mel- 
pomene with  inscription  giving  the  date  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  Park,  Sept.  17, 1874.  On  the  other  side  of  the  boulder 
is  inscribed  Huelen,  the  ancient  Indian  name  for  the  hill, 
signifying  misfortune  or  sorrow,  a  curious  name  for  so  superb 
a  feature  of  the  landscape.  A  little  farther  are  two  bronze 
lions,  copies  of  the  famous  ones  at  Florence.  Beyond  the  next 
corner  of  the  winding  road  is  the  foundation  stone  of  an  old 
Spanish  bridge  formerly  stretching  to  the  inscribed  boulder. 
Built  in  1787  it  was  destroyed  in  1888.  Halfway  up  the  hill  i 
is  a  small  door  in  a  perpendicular  rock  wall,  the  entrance  to 
the  Seismological  Oteervatory,  where  record  is  made  of  the 
numerous  'quakes,  and  of  the  observations  conducted  by  M.  le 
Conde  de  Montessua  Ballores.  A  little  higher  the  carriage 
road  ends  on  a  wide  terrace  in  front  of  a  spacious  restaurant, 
well  patronized  for  dining,  especially  during  the  summer,  when 
an  orchestra  discourses  sweet  music.  At  the  left  of  the  road 
is  a  Blab  commemorating  the  removal  of  the  bones  of  the 
heretics  once  buried  here.  The  inscription  reads:  "In  mem- 
ory of  those  exiled  from  Heaven  and  Earth  who  in  this  place 
lay  buried  for  half  a  century,  1820-1872." 

Beyond  one  must  proceed  on  foot.  On  attaining  the  sum- 
mit,  having  viewed  with  admiration  the  lovely  prospect,  one 
may  notice  close  at  hand,  a  little  below,  a  castellated  gateway, 
above  which  is  an  ancient  Spanish  escutcheon  here  found  bur- 
ied.   From  the  gateway  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
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a  sin&U  chapel  where  Benj.  Mackenna  is  interred  and  where 
Berrices  are  held  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  Looking 
over  the  parapet  one  may  aee  below  the  remnanta  of  an  old 
gateway  mrmounted  by  two  email  Spaciah  gnns.  A  little 
farther  down  is  a  monomeDt  to  the  first  archbishop  of  San- 
tiago.  The  statue  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  on  the  spot  where 
he  bnilt  his  fort,  deserves  especial  heed.  The  inscription 
reads:  "The  valiant  Captain  of  Estremadura,  first  Governor 
of  Chile,  who  in  this  very  spot  encamped  his  band  of  150 
conqnerors,  Dec.  13,  1540.  Giving  to  these  rocks  the  name 
of  Santa  Lncia  and  forming  of  them  a  bastion  he  planned 
and  founded  the  city  of  Santiago,  Feb.  12,  1541."  To  see 
all  the  points  of  beauty  and  interest  one  most  ramble  on 
foot  by  the  pretty  paths  leading  in  every  direction  to  charm- 
ing nooks  or  delightful  outlooks.  At  noon  a  cannon  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  is  daily  discharged  by  electricity  from  the 
Observatory  in  the  Quinta  Normal  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city.  A  second  and  leas  picturesque  entrance  to  the  Parl^ 
a£6rding  a  more  gradual  ascent  ia  well  enough  to  leave  by, 
but  is  not  a  suitable  introduction  to  this  genuine  fairy  land. 
Very  different,  and  more  like  any  other,  is  the  Parque 
CousiHo  several  miles  distant  To  see  this  at  its  best,  one 
should  go  in  carriage  or  auto  together  with  the  fashionables, 
between  the  hours  of  5  and  7.30  p.  m.,  when,  particularly  in 
the  months  September  to  December  inclusive,  it  ia  thronged 
with  fine  horses  and  carriages,  bearing  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  Santiago.  Woods,  pleasant  walks,  well  kept  gardens, 
beautiful  shrubs,  weeping  willows  drooping  over  a  pret^ 
lake,  adorn  the  park;  a  good  restaurant  provides  aimuerzo, 
afternoon  tea,  and  dinner,  the  latter  at  four  pesos,  well  pat- 
ronized and  usually  accompanied  by  mosio.  There  are  cheap' 
caf^  merry-go-rounds,  and  stands  for  dancing,  where  on  Sun- 
day may  be  seen  the  peculiar  national  dance  of  the  Indians, 
La  Cueca,  where  the  couples  face  each  other,  handkerchief  in 
hand,  and  dance  with  swaying  gestures.  In  summer  a  bio- 
graph  is  usually  in  operation  and  twice  a  week  a  military  band 
plays  from  9  to  11  p.  m.,  when  the  park  is  often  crowded. 
Near  the  entrance  is  a  large  open  grass  plot  with  a  pavilion 
in  the  center,  where  a  Military  Review  takes  place  Sept.  19. 
Bitgrcle  races  and  football  games  are  sports  of  the  youthful 
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Chilians,  who  take  more  kindly  to  athletica  than  the  young 
men  of  some  other  countries.  A  lawn  tennis  club  also  is 
foond  here.  The  electric  cars  numbered  19  come  to  the 
restaurant  in  the  park,  number  18  to  the  gate  only. 

This  Park  was  presented  to  the  city  by  the  famous  Seaors 
Isadora  CousiDO,  who  was  the  richest  woman  in  Chile  before 
her  marriage  to  the  richest  man  in  the  country.  He,  dying, 
left  all  bis  property  to  her,  as  it  was  said  that  she  had  ad- 
ministered her  estate  better  than  be  lutd  his.  The  Senora, 
DOW  deceased,  being  worth  many  millions  in  mines,  railroads, 
steamships,  cattle,  and  real  estate,  was  a  woman  of  so  lavish 
expenditures  as  to  cause  much  gossip  even  in  Europe.  Her 
residence  in  Santiago,  of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture,  la 
one  of  the  finest  in  South  America.  It  was  decorated  by  the 
French  artists  who  adorned  the  Paris  Opera  House.  Her 
magnificent  palace  at  Loti,  onfortunately  incomplete,  would 
undoubtedly  surpass  anj^thing  at  Newport.  Outside  San- 
tiago  she  had  an  immense  hacienda  extending  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

Another  large  park  of  different  character,  at  the  west  of  the 
town,  reached  by  Car  No.  2  &om  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  is  called 
the  Quinta  Jformal:  a  particularly  desirable  place  for  a  drive, 
as  the  buildings  here  are  at  a  considerable  distance  apart 
The  fine  trees  in  this  section,  the  green  fields  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  the  Botanical  Garden  are  a  pleasure  to 
see.  Some  persons  may  be  interested,  after  driving  about,  to 
visit  the  Agricultural  College,  the  Astronomical  Observatory, 
the  Meteorological  Station,  and  the  Riding  School.  The  Col- 
lege established  in  1845  by  President  Bulnes  has  been  of  much 
benefit.  A  cattle  show  is  held  here  annually.  The  Botanical 
Garden,  though  not  large,  deserves  a  visit.  It  has  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  Victoria  Repa  and  other  aquatic  plants, 
with  a  nice  old  German  in  charge.  Apart  from  this  garden 
is  a  nursery  where  flowers,  shrubs,  and  plants  of  great  variety 
are  grown  for  the  stocldng  of  public  gardens  and  parks. 
The  Zoological  Garden  in  this  quarter  does  not  amount  to 
much  beyond  presenting  many  natives  of  Chile;  condors, 
eagles,  vultures,  with  others,  in  an  aviary  of  Chilian  birds; 
and  domestic  animals  including  some  fine  fowls.  There  are 
a  few  bears  and  monkeys. 
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The  Natural  History  Museum,  also  in  this  Quinta  (north 
Hide},  contains  a  very  complete  colleetioo  of  Chilian  birds, 
fishea,  insectB,  and  plants,  made  chiefly  by  a  celebrated  Qer- 
man  naturalist,  Dr.  Otto  Philippi.  Another  aection  of  greater 
interest  to  many,  contains  Indian  mummies,  specimens  of  pot- 
tery, weapons,  and  relics  of  colonial  days.  In  1911  the 
Museum  was  open  Sundays  and  Thursdays  from  10  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.,  but  was  expected  later  to  be  open  daily.  A  good 
restaurant  pleasantly  situated  and  well  patronized  is  opposite 
the  calle  Catedral  not  far  from  the  Moseom.  An  entire  day 
is  not  too  much  to  devote  to  seeing  the  Quinta  by  persons  wiUi 
taste  for  these  matters,  in  which  case  the  restaurant  would  be 
serviceable.  The  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  for  the  training 
of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  is  located  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Quinta  not  far  from  the  Central  Station. 

Beyond  the  Parqae  Conaino  is  the  Club  Bipico  or  race 
course  on  the  ontaMrts  of  the  city,  with  fine  views  of  the  Coast 
Cordilleras  and  the  Andes.  Sunday  afternoons  and  feast 
days  races  are  held  beginning  at  1.30,  but  most  persons  do  not 
arrive  until  four.  From  August  te  the  end  of  December  the 
whole  city,  meaning  of  course  Society,  is  said  weekly  to  as- 
semble there.  In  the  Diez  y  ocho  week^  from  the  ITth  to  the 
20th  of  September,  it  is  difficult  to  get  near  the  Pavilion. 
There  is  a  special  enclosure  for  members,  and  behind  the 
Pavilion  are  little  gardens  where  people  go  to  take  tea  and 
meet  their  friends.  Tickets,  three  pesos  te  the  pavilion,  five 
more  to  enter  the  paddodc,  may  be  bought  after  7  p.  m.  Sat- 
urdays at  the  Cigarris  La  France,  Portal  Fem&ndez  Concha, 
18;  in  the  Centro  Hipico,  Pasaje  Balmaeeda,  an  arcade  run- 
ning from  Hu^rfanos  to  the  Plaza ;  or  at  the  entrance  of  the 
enclosure.  Kaces  on  Saturday,  frequented  more  by  sporting 
men  than  by  Society,  are  at  the  Hipddromo  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river. 

Along  the  bank  of  the  Mapocho  b  another  park,  long  and 
nuTow,  called  the  Forestai,  which  with  the  embankment  and 
bribes  forms  a  very  pretty  section  of  the  city.  At  one  end, 
in  the  Plaza  Italia  or  Colon,  is  a  monument  presented  to  the 
city  by  the  Italian  colonists  as  a  centenary  gift,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  beautiful  PcAace  of  Arts,  in  the  Plaza 
France,  is  one  similarly  presented  by  the  French  colony.    The 
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Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes  baa  a  great  Statuary  Hall  with  some 
fine  copies  and  the  beet  original  work  of  native  Chilians. 
Nine  spacious  rooms  contain  a  collection  of  paintings,  inclad- 
ing  some  originals  of  old  masters  and  many  by  modem  Chilian 
artists.  The  arrangement  of  the  building  is  excellent  and  the 
vhole  is  a  great  credit  to  the  city.  A  smaller  park  is  the 
Plaza  de  Montt-Varaa  in  the  calle  Compania  between  Bandera 
and  Morande,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  fine  new  Palace  of 
Justice  occupying  a  whole  block.  In  the  park  is  a  statue  of 
a  scholar,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  Don  Andres  Bello,  a  seated 
figure  by  Don  Nicenor  Plaza.  Bello,  1789-1865,  was  so  highly 
regarded  by  the  Chilians  that  they  declared  him  by  works  and 
public  services  to  be  a  tme  Chilian,  and  by  a  special  law  of 
Congress  declared  him  a  citizen.  Another  statue  is  of  two 
friends  from  college  days,  Don  Manuel  Montt,  ten  years  Presi- 
dent of  Chile,  and  Don  Antonio  Yaras,  who  worked  together 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Housed  in  the  old  Congress  Hall  on  Catedral  street  is  the 
National  Li&rary  which,  with  many  books,  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  historical  documents,  some  of  these,  spoils  brought 
from  Lima,  and  others,  their  own  colonial  archives:  a  place 
of  much  interest  to  the  scholar  and  antiquarian. 

The  Market,  seldom  a  show  place  in  cities  of  the  United 
States,  everywhere  in  South  America  is  an  object  of  interest. 
Here  it  was  one  of  the  benefactions  of  Benj.  Mackenna.  Best 
seen  early  Sunday  morning,  it  may  be  reached  by  following 
the  21st  of  May  street  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Plaza. 
Besides  the  usual  and  unusual  profusion  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
flowers,  etc.,  may  here  be  found  tiny  baskets  made  by  nuns, 
and  little  jugs  of  earthenware  and  mates,  some  extremely 
minute.  Another  market  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is 
especially  for  vegetables. 

A  visit  to  the  Hvnidpal  Theater  or  Opera  House  should 
not  be  omitted.  Erected  as  long  ago  as  1873,  it  probably 
surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  certainly 
presenting  a  finer  exterior.  An  imposing  entrance  hall  has 
wide  staircases  leading  to  the  upper  row  of  boxes.  The 
Presidential  box  is  large  and  elegantly  furnished  with  recep- 
tion rooms,  etc.,  at  the  back,  and  a  box  for  his  lady  guests 
below.    There  is  a  large  foyer  and  refreshment  rooms,  and 
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there  are  seats  for  an  audience  of  4000.  The  opera  season, 
tiioi^h  abort,  is  brilliant,  with  a  company  every  year  brought 
from  Italy  for  a  month  or  more.  Society  is  present  in  full 
force  in  immaculate  evening  dress,  gorgeous  gowns,  and 
Bparklii^  jewels,  a  spectacle  of  beauty,  it  is  said,  equaling 
that  in  any  opera  house  of  the  world. 

Santiago  has  many  beautiful  homes  and  pleasii^  residences, 
though  less  in  the  pure  Spanish  style  than  in  Peru:  fewer 
wide  doorways  admitting  horsemen,  and  apparently  smaller 
patios,  of  which  one  has  but  a  rare  glimpse.  Among  notice- 
ably fine  residences  are  the  Counno  on  Diez  y  ocho,  the  Ed- 
wards on  Catedral,  comer  Morande,  the  Umeneta,  Monjitas 
street;  on  the  Alameda,  the  Concha  y  Toro  between  Brazil  and 
San  Miguel,  the  Ramon  Valdez  between  18  and  Castro,  and 
the  Quinta  Sieiggs  between  Republica  and  Espana,  this  hav- 
ing fifty  or  more  rooms  with  elaborate  farnishiugs. 

An  excursion  which  may  be  made  by  carnage,  or  by  a  good 
walker  on  foot,  is  to  the  top  of  Cerro  San  ChristSbtU,  900  feet 
above  the  city.  A  more  superb  view  than  from  Santa  Lucia 
is  here  afforded.  At  this  point  of  vantage  is  an  Observatory, 
a  branch  of  the  noted  Lick  Observatoiy  of  California.  It  is 
in  chai^  of  an  American,  Dr.  Kloore,  and  was  established  by 
the  late  D.  0.  Mills.  Lower  down  on  a  prominent  bluff  is  a 
colossal  Image  of  the  Virgin  with  arms  outstretched  towards 
the  city  as  if  in  blessing.  The  pedestal  contains  a  small 
chapel  in  which  services  are  held  December  8,  the  anniver- 
sary of  her  festival.  On  this  night  the  statue,  which  with  ito 
pedestal  is  70  feet  high,  is  illuminated  so  as  to  be  visible  to 
the  whole  city.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  women  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  their  preservation  from  the  earthquake, 
and  also  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  city  to  be  visited,  aside 
from  Santa  Lncia,  is, — the  Cemetery,  Let  no  one  be  snrprised 
and  say  that  he  does  not  care  to  visit  such  places.  There  are 
otiier  cathedrals,  plazas,  public  buildings,  eto.,  but  this  again 
is  unique  and  in  many  respects  the  most  beautiful  resting 
place  for  the  dead  that  I  have  seen  in  any  land ;  especially  in 
November,  the  month  of  roees.  A  Frendi  lady  resident,  who 
^d  not  find  much  else  to  please  her,  was  most  enthusiastie 
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over  this.  It  may  be  reached  hy  Car  No.  8  from  the  Plaza 
de  Armas.  In  front  of  the  cemetery  is  a  Bemi-circnlar  plaza 
with  a  colonnade.  The  gateway  is  surmounted  hy  a  lofty 
dome,  which  beais  a  fine  colossal  group  of  statuary,  Adam  and 
Eve  moonuDg  the  dea,th  of  Abel.  The  whole  effect  is  im- 
posing. Iq  the  corridors  of  the  entrance  may  be  noticed  the 
painted  ceilings,  and  paasing  within  one  will  obserre  a  stately 
chapel  where  masses  are  said  for  the  repose  of  the  dear  de- 
parted. Here  in  truth  is  a  city  of  the  dead,  with  streets  laid 
out  at  right  angles,  many  of  these  lined  with  beautiful  houses, 
rows  and  rows  of  chapel-like  tombs.  In  other  places  are 
statues,  columns,  and  memorials  in  various  forms.  Some  of 
the  avenues  are  shaded  by  orai^e  trees,  magnolias,  and  the 
Jacarandi  or  Brazilian  rosewood ;  others  have  the  tall,  stately, 
and  more  gloomy  cypress ;  but  when  the  roses  blossom  there  is 
such  a  wealth  of  these  that  there  is  no  gloom  anywhere.  They 
are  of  various  kinds  and  col(»8,  but  most  numerons,  genuine 
large  white  roses  which  grow  in  great  vines  sometimes  on 
trees  to  a  he^ht  of  thirty  feet,  or  over  the  tombs,  forming  the 
most  lovely  framework  imaginable.  At  the  festival  of  All 
Saints,  November  1,  the  sight  is  unequaled  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  as  here  this  is  at  the  height  of  the  rose  season,  when 
there  is  also  a  profusion  of  other  flowers.  The  immense  masses 
of  bouquets  and  floral  devices  of  all  kinds  then  placed  upon 
the  tombs  and  graves,  even  the  poorest  on  account  of  the  small 
cost  of  flowers  being  able  to  contribute,  make  of  the  already 
delightful  spot  a  veritable  floral  bower.  Among  noticeable 
monuments  are  a  bronze  bust,  near  the  entrance,  on  a  black 
marble  column,  to  the  litterateur,  Andres  Bello;  in  the  calle 
Central  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel  is  the  white  marble  tomb 
of  General  Bernardo  0  'Hi^ins.  Fifty  yards  to  the  right  and 
then  turning  to  the  left,  one  flnds  the  memorial  erected  over 
the  remains  of  more  than  2000  victims  of  the  holocaost  in  the 
Jesuit  Church,  the  Compania,  Dec.  8,  1863,  when  a  gorgeous 
fete  to  the  Virgin  was  in  progress.  The  decorations  of  paper 
flowers  and  festoons  of  gauze  which  were  interspersed  with 
lighted  candles,  taking  Are,  fell  among  the  crowd,  chiefly 
women  of  the  higher  classes  who  thronged  the  church.  The 
doors  opening  inward,  the  crowds,  packed  against  them,  made 
egress  impossible,  and  nearly  3000  are  said  to  have  periabed. 
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Few  of  the  leading  families  escaped  bereavemeDt  and  ainee  that 
time  this  festival  has  been  solemnized  with  mourning. 

The  tombs  of  many  of  the  Preeidenta  are  found  on  a  street 
of  that  name,  and  on  the  Magnolia  are  many  of  real  beauty 
belonging  to  some  of  the  leading  families.  lu  the  high  wall 
of  &e  enclosure  which  covers  many  acres  are  niches  for  the 
receptioD  of  the  coffins  of  the  poorer  people.  At  the  left  of 
the  Qeneral  Cemetery  as  one  faces  the  entrance  from  without 
is  that  where  the  Protestants  are  bnried,  naturally  much 
Bmaller  and  far  less  attractive. 

On  the  way  to  the  Cemetery  one  may  pass  on  the  Avendia 
Recoleta  the  Church  of  the  Recoleta  Dominica  which  deaerves 
a  call.  The  fagade  presents  a  fine  row  of  marble  eolnmng,  the 
only  edifice  in  the  city  furnished  with  such  decoration.  The 
doors  are  of  carved  wood.  The  interior  is  severely  beautiful, 
avoiding  the  tawdriness  exhibited  in  many  Catholic  churches. 
There  are  double  rows  of  handsome  marble  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  a  white  marble  chancel  screen  of  trellis 
work,  and  above  the  high  altar  a  marble  Madonna  del  Bosario. 
The  marble,  imported  from  Italy,  was  brought  in  ox-carts 
from  the  coast.    Pretty  cloisters  are  adjoining. 

In  the  same  avenue  a  little  nearer  the  city,  at  the  foot  of 
Cerro  Blanco,  is  a  small  church  rather  dilapidated.  La  Tinita ; 
of  historical  interest  as  erected  by  Ines  Ju&rez,  who  came 
with  Pedro  de  Vaidivia,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  courage 
both  for  enduring  the  bard  life,  and  even  goi:^;  into  battle;  if 
necessary  ei^aging  in  combat,  when  not  attending  to  the 
wounded  of  both  parties. 

Santiago  is  an  extremely  religious  place,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  women  are  concerned,  the  gentlemen  often  being  in- 
clined to  agnosticism.  Among  the  many  chnrches  the  most 
important  may  be  mentioned.  La  Merced  at  the  comer  of 
Merced  and  Claras  is  painted  a  pale  pink  and  has  two  towers. 
At  the  main  entrance  on  Claras,  on  each  aide  of  the  carved 
wooden  doors  are  two  life-size  paintii^,  on  the  right,  of 
Bam6n  Monato,  on  the  left,  of  San  Pedro  Nolasco  who  founded 
the  Order  MercedarioB.  Within,  the  objects  of  interest  are 
a  wooden  crucifix  with  notably  expressive  eyes,  a  gift  from 
Philip  II  of  Spain  to  the  Order  in  Chile,  an  antique  frame  of 
solid  silver  near  the  High  Altar  enclosing  a  statue  of  the 
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Tirgin,  and  an  old  pulpit  of  native  workmanship  carved 
from  a  aii^le  tree  trunk.  The  four  Evangelists  are  repre- 
sented and  at  the  hase  the  foor  STmbols.  The  cborch  has 
an  excellent  organ  and  is  famed  for  its  fine  music. 

The  Santo  Domingo,  one  of  tlie  oldest  churches  in  Santiago, 
at  the  comer  of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  21  de  MaTO,  has  a 
beautiful  silver  altar  exhibited  on  especial  occasions  only. 
The  little  plaza  in  front  is  gay  with  a  small  flower  market, 
and  nearly  opposite  on  Santo  Domingo  is  an  old  Spanuh 
gateway. 

The  San  Pedro  is  a  pretty  little  church  in  Claras  near  by. 

The  large  church  of  San  Augustin,  fronting  on  the  Estado 
has  a  ceiling  covered  with  pictures  of  Saints,  Prophets, 
Martyrs,  and  also  the  Ten  Commandments.  A  valued  relic 
is  a  crucifix,  concerning  which  it  is  related  that  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  church  by  an  earthquake  in  1730  this  suf- 
fered no  injury  except  that  the  crown  of  thorns  fell  from 
the  bead  to  the  neck,  and  that  whenever  an  attempt  was  made 
to  replace  the  crown  shocks  occurred  in  the  vicinity ;  it  there- 
fore remains  where  it  fell.  On  the  anniversary,  May  13,  oc- 
curs a  great  procession  of  monks  and  acolytes  of  various  Or- 
ders, chanting,  swinging  incense;  and  with  l^hted  candles, 
bearing  beautifully  embroidered  banners,  a  robed  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Crucifix. 

El  Salvador,  church  of  &e  Jesuits,  erected  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Compania  in  1863,  is  on  the  Hu^rfanos  and  Almir- 
ante  Barroso,  passed  by  Car  21.  This  church  was  damaged 
by  the  earthquake  of  1906,  though  Santiago  was  far  less  af- 
fected than  Valparaiso.  The  interior  is  gay  with  colors, 
each  pillar  being  composed  of  small  columns  of  various  hues, 
which  are  covered  with  designs  in  red,  blue,  and  gold.  An 
angel  at  the  foot  of  each  column  holds  a  plaque  with  em- 
blems of  the  Passion.  Handsome  stuned  glass  windows 
portray  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  San  Francisco  in  the  Alameda,  almost  opposite  calle 
San  Antonio,  said  U>  have  been  built  by  Valdivia,  is  plain 
with  a  flat  ceiling  and  one  aimple  arch.  All  around  are  memo- 
rial tablets:  on  the  left  of  the  chancel  is  a  fine  marble  Crucifix 
in  relief.  Of  great  interest  as  a  historical  relic,  over  the  High 
Altar  is  the  wooden  image  of  the  Vii^in  in  velvet  robes  em- 
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broidered  with  gold,  vhicb  Taldivia  used  to  carry  in  his 
saddle-bags.  Presented  to  tbe  cburch  hy  the  brave  Captain, 
it  ia  highly  valued.  On  the  right  of  the  altar  is  a  small 
chapel  to  St.  Anthony,  on  the  extreme  left,  one  to  Oar  Lady, 
with  altar  of  colored  marbles  and  two  angels  above. 

The  University  of  Chile  may  be  visited  by  those  interested 
in  edncational  matters.  It  has  several  departments,  the  main 
boilding  on  the  Alameda,  occupying  the  block  between  San 
Diego  and  Arturo  Prat.  Here  are  the  general  <^ce8,  the 
University  Library  and  the  Department  of  Phyaioal  and 
Natural  Sciences  termed  the  Engineering  School.  A  hall 
in  the  form  of  a  theater  is  in  tbe  part  of  the  building  which 
separates  tbe  two  patios.  A  new  Engineering  building  in 
the  suburbs  was  to  receive  this  Department,  then  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  Law  School,  the  lai^est  of  the  various  branches. 
In  the  Quinta  Normal  is  the  building  of  the  Medical  School 
with  handsome  classical  facade,  contaming  lai^  halls,  and 
patios  ornamented  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  There  is  a  mod- 
em building  for  the  Dental  School  and  an  annex  for  Phar- 
macy. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  most  of  the  South 
American  countries  coeducation  is  rigorously  avoided  in  the 
lower  schools  while  permitted  in  most  of  the  universities, 
conditions  exactly  opposite  to  those  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States.  A  good  number  of  women  in  Chile  study 
medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  etc.,  with  the  men. 

The  MUitary  School  on  the  Avenue  Blanco  Encalada  f  acii^ 
the  Diez  y  ocho  now  ocenpies  a  fine  large  boilding  after  a 
checkered  career.  Founded  March  16,  1817,  by  the  Supreme 
Director  Bernardo  O'Higgios,  it  is  the  oldest  in  South  Amer- 
ica, though  it  has  experienced  several  interruptions.  The 
present  edifice  was  decreed  in  1887  by  tbe  progressive  but 
unfortunate  President  Balmaceda,  though  not  until  1903  did 
it  become  established  as  now  existing.  The  school  has  as 
its  head  a  Qennan  officer,  Col.  Alfred  Schoenmeyer,  and  pro- 
vides courses  of  instruction  similar  to  those  in  the  German 
institutions.  The  building  contains  all  suitable  conditions 
of  convenience  and  hygiene,  a  covered  riding  school,  shooting 
galleries,  patio  facilities  for  gymnastics,  laboratories  of  science 
and  of  military  models. 

The  Military  Museum,  in  1911  housed  in  the  Anenales  de 
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Overra  next  to  the  Militai?  School,  by  1913  will  probably  be 
removed  to  a  new  bailding  erected  for  it  in  the  Quinta  NonnsL 
It  contains  many  historical  relics:  the  armor  worn  by  Yal- 
divia  daring  the  conqaest,  a  chair  which  he  occasionally  used 
in  the  brief  intervals  from  fighting,  cannon  brought  over  the 
Andes  by  Qea.  San  Martin  to  aid  in  freeing  the  country  of 
Spanish  dominion ;  a  marble  urn  enclosing  the  hearts  of  f  oar 
heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  CoDcepci6n  in  the  effort  to 
save  the  Chilian  colors  from  the  hands  of  their  Peruyiau 
opponents ;  the  flag  of  the  Esmeralda,  commanded  by  Artoro 
Prat,  and  sunk  in  the  battle  of  Iqmqne  May  21,  1879;  a 
marble  bast  of  Manuel  Bodrignez  who,  in  the  War  of  Ii^e* 
pendence,  among  other  brave  deeds  as  scout  and  spy,  three 
times  crossed  the  Andes  on  foot ;  other  objects  of  interest,  be- 
sides cannon,  flags,  arms,  and  trophies  won  in  many  a  fierce 
battle. 
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SANTIAGO  TO  BUENOS  AIEES  BY  SEA 

SoQtlwni  Chile  and  tha  StraitB  of  Magdlan.  The  great 
majority  of  tourifits  will  proceed  from  Santiago  by  rail  over 
mountains  and  plains  to  Buenos  .Aires,  being  influenced 
thereto  by  several  consideratioiis.  Of  these  the  strongest  may 
be  the  fact  that  the  journey  thus  made  occapies  only  48  hours 
(the  return  38),  while  by  sea  it  requires  twelve  days,  an 
important  consideration  in  a  brief  tour.  Also  in  view  of  the 
several  weeks  already  spent  on  the  ocean  and  the  several 
more  to  come,  all  but  the  real  lover  of  steamboat  travel  will 
prefer  the  land  for  a  change,  especially  with  the  prospect  of 
the  fine  mountain  scenery  always  visible  on  the  Trans-Andine 
journey  and  the  possibili^  of  a  glimpse  of  mighty  Aconcagua, 
which  still  claims  pre-eminenGe  as  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

On  the  other  hand  the  route  across  the  Andes,  formerly 
blocked  to  general  traffic  for  half  the  year  by  reason  of  the 
winter  snows,  may  yet  be  impassable  for  a  week  or  two,  even 
longer,  by  reason  of  the  great  avalanches  which  on  the  Chilian 
side  of  ^e  tunnel  are  liable  in  winter  or  spring  to  obstruct 
the  track.  When  such  a  condition  prevails,  the  longer  way 
around  may  (rarely)  become  the  shorter  in  time.  A  few  will 
at  any  period  prefer  the  Magellan  route  from  inability  to 
endure  the  10,000  feet  altitude  of  the  mountain  journey,  from 
affection  for  tiie  sea,  or  from  an  especial  desire  to  traverse  the 
famous  Straits,  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1520  on  the  first 
around-the-world  voyage,  and  to  pass  the  southern  continental 
limit  of  the  main  luid  if  not  the  dreaded  Cape  Horn. 

The  leisorely  tourist  who  desires  to  see  eveiythii^  of  im- 
portance may  enjoy  the  chief  pleasures  of  both  routes:  going 
by  rail  to  Pnente  del  Inca  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain, 
or  better,  on  to  Meudoza  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Ai^entine 
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plain,  retorning  to  Chile  by  the  old  route,  the  splendid  horse- 
back and  former  diligence  trail  from  Las  Cnevaa  over  the 
ODce  frequented  pass.  Thus  he  may  de%ht  in  near  and  dia- 
taat  views  of  splendid  clifEs  and  mountains,  and  pause  to 
contemplate  among  the  everlasting  hills  the  impressive  image 
of  a  colossal  Christ  standing  on  the  frontier  of  two  great 
countries,  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  peace  and  frieadahip  to 
which  these  nations  have  sworn. 

The  tourist  who  always  prefers  to  travel  by  sea  may  at 
Yalparaifio  take  a  P.  S.  N.  steamer  (&ey  sail  once  in  two 
weeks)  for  Montevideo,  where  he  most  change  for  the  abort 
run  to  Buenos  Aires.  All  of  these  boats  call  on  the  way  at 
Coronel  (or  Lota)  and  Ponta  Arenas,  every  other  one  also 
at  Port  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands,  the  voyage  occupying  11 
or  12  days  to  Montevideo.  A  boat  of  the  Koamos  Line  may  be 
taken,  although  they  no  longer  as  formerly  go  through  Smyth 
Channel,  all  now  missing  the  fine  scenery  of  the  fjords. 
Persons  desiring  to  see  more  of  Chile  may  go  by  rail  down  the 
famed  Central  Valley,  the  wonderful  fruit  and  agricultural 
section,  and  through  the  beautiful  lake  region,  taking  the 
steamer  at  Coronel.  A  peculiarity  of  this  longitudinal  valley 
extending  several  hundred  miles  between  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains parallel  to  the  sea  is  that  instead  of  being  watered  by  a 
single  stream  running  lengthwise,  it  is  crossed  by  a  number 
of  rivers  flowing  west  into  the  ocean.  The  railroad  is  now 
opened  to  the  south  for  a  distance  of  400  miles  to  Puerto 
Montt  on  the  Gulf  of  Anend.  Althouf^  sleeping  cars  ai^ 
provided,  the  journey  should  be  made  by  day  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scenery. 

For  a  considerable  distance  south  of  Santiago  towns  and 
villages  are  niunerons,  some  of  them  especially  frequented  in 
the  summer.  Almost  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ce- 
reals are  raised  to  perfection  in  variouH  parts  of  the  valley. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  journey  there  are  views  of  lofty 
Andean  peaks;  farther  south  the  range  is  lower,  but  with 
a  multitude  of  lakes  and  dense  virgin  forests,  the  scenery  is 
no  less  beautiful.  FVom  Talca,  a  prosperoua  town  of  45,000 
on  the  Maule  River,  50  miles  south  of  Santiago,  a  branch  line 
runs  to  the  small  but  pleasant  town  of  Constilitci6n.  It  was 
in  Talca,  which  was  founded  in  1692  and  partly  destroyed  by 
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a  terrible  earthqaake  in  1835,  that  Director  O'H^gins  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  city  has  a  pretty  plaza 
with  a  fine  QoTernment  House,  theater,  church,  and  other 
handsome  edifices. 

OfaUlan,  100  miles  farther,  is  a  modem  city  famons  for 
its  fine  horses  and  cattle.  It  aSorda  an  onasud  opportanity 
to  see  the  country  people,  who  come  in  to  the  market-place 
on  the  ontakirts  of  the  city,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
especially  Saturdays.  Wares  are  well  displayed  in  booths, 
gay  with  mantaa,  gorgeoos  ribbons  and  lace,  equestrian  oat- 
fits,  pottery,  baskets,  and  horn  ornaments.  Street  cars  ran 
to  the  historic  rains  of  old  ChUlan,  the  birthplace  of  Don 
Bernardo  O'Higgina.  The  famous  baths  and  hot  springs  of 
CSiillan  are  beautifully  situated  among  the  mountains  about 
60  miles  distant  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  8000  feet 

The  railroad  crosses  many  rivers  on  some  fine  bridges,  one 
nearly  y^  ot  a  mile  long  and  300  feet  above  the  Malleco 
'Saver  at  CollipuUi.  A  bridge  %  of  a  mile  long  crossea 
the  Bio-Bio,  along  the  boundary  line  between  the  Spanish 
American  settlements  and  the  country  of  the  fierce  Arau- 
canians.  From  Bosendo  a  branch  line  leads  to  the  cities  near 
the  sea,  ConcepdSn,  and  its  seaport  Tdlcdkuano  240  miles 
from  Valparaiso,  a  port  both  of  commercial  and  military 
importance  on  a  lai^  bay  in  which  a  dry  dock  has  been 
arranged  for  the  r^air  and  the  cleaning  of  naval  vessels. 
Concepddn,  which  was  founded  by  Yaldivia,  but  baa  been 
several  times  destroyed  both  by  Araucanians  and  by  earth- 
quakes, is  now  a  substantial  modem  city  of  50,000  inhab- 
itants, the  third  in  size  in  the  Republic. 

Coronel  and  Lota,  five  miles  apturt  on  the  Bay  of  Aranco, 
40  miles  south  of  Talcahuano,  are,  one  or  the  other,  r^ular 
ports  of  call  for  all  the  steamships,  and  the  only  one  below 
Valparaiso  for  the  P.  S.  N.  boats  before  Punta  Arenas.  Hence 
one  going  by  rail  to  Puerto  Hontt  woold  be  obliged  to  return 
to  this  point  for  his  steamer;  unless  possibly  tiie  Kosmos 
boata  c^  farther  down.  The  boats  call  at  Coronel  or 
Lota  to  procure  a  sapply  of  coid.  This  is  pre-eminently 
the  coal  region  of  Chile,  of  which  IJota  is  the  center.  In  1852 
a  property  was  purchased  here  by  Don  Matias  Coasino  who 
eqtlored  for  coal  with  saccess.    His  son  Lois,  in  1862  in- 
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heriting  the  properly,  in  1869  formed  a  company,  keeping 
moat  of  the  shares.  His  widow  later  becoming  sole  owner  of 
the  company  was  called  the  richest  woman  in  the  world,  with 
a  property  of  at  least  $70,000,000.  She  died  in  1898  leaving 
six  children.  Hers  was  the  greatest  financial  enterpriae  then 
carried  on  by  a  Chilian.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  now 
$20,000,000.  Half  a  million  tons  of  coal  are  annually  pro- 
duced, Ko  0^  which  is  used  by  the  Company  for  smelters  and 
their  own  steamships,  the  rest  beii^  sold. 

To  visit  the  mines  there  is  a  drop  in  an  electric  car  of 
nearly  %  of  a  mile.  There  are  streets,  shops,  offices,  res- 
taarants,  stalls  for  horses,  black-smiths'  shop,  etc.,  down  be- 
low; and  the  workings  go  far  under  the  deep  sea  where  ships 
are  sailing  above.  There  is  good  rock  and  no  drip.  The 
Company  owns  copper  mines,  smelting  works,  pottery  and 
brick  works,  glass  and  bottle  factories,  etc.,  with  a  fleet  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  Five  tboosand  workmen  are  em- 
ployed  here,  for  whom  hooses  are  supplied,  tree  schools,  oburcb, 
medical  attendance,  free  coal,  asylum  for  aged,  etc. 

The  Se&ora  spent  money  lavishly  at  home  and  in  Paris, 
where  she  was  well  known.  Lota  Park  wag  laid  ont  by  the 
most  skillful  landscape  gardeners  with  artistic  design  and 
picturesque  effects.  Stately  trees,  flower  beds,  all  plants  of 
temperate  climes  here  flourished  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cul- 
tivation. On  a  bluff  above  the  town,  it  has  wonderful  qrlvan 
beauty;  with  grottoes,  bridges,  fountains,  cascades,  etc.,  mar- 
ble and  bronze  monuments,  deer  and  other  animals  in  the 
woods,  an  aviary  with  birds ;  near  the  center  of  the  park,  a  fine 
marble  statue  by  the  noted  artist  Caupolican.  A  palace 
fit  for  royalty,  not  quite  completed,  it  is  falling  to  decay. 
Superb  wainscoting,  gold  and  white  frescoing,  exquisite  par- 
quetiy,  carved  mantels  and  sideboards,  priceless  curios  and 
paintii^s,  treasures  of  all  kinds  were  brooght  from<  Europe, 
many  never  unpacked.  The  Park  at  times  is  open  by 
courtesy  to  strangers,  a  spectacle  of  great  beauty,  though  per- 
haps of  melancholy.  The  Company  owning  200,000  acres  of 
farming  land  has  many  sheep  and  cattle  and  has  planted 
more  than  10,000,000  trees. 

Valdivia.  Still  farther  south  in  a  picturesque  site  on  the 
Calle-Calle  Biver  is  the  town  of  Valdivia  (pop.  12,000),  the 
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fifth  ci^  founded  hy  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  in  1562.  It  was  too 
far  from  his  base  for  that  period,  and  nmcli  alaoghter  fol- 
lowed in  fierce  battles  with  the  natives.  Near  its  port,  Corral, 
at  the  month  of  the  river  15  miles  away,  in  1820  occurred 
the  victory  of  Lord  Cochrane's  fleet  over  the  Spanish.  For 
several  years  the  railroad  halted  at  Osomo  a  little  farther  on. 
Its  recent  extension  to  Puerto  Monti  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Qulf  of  Reloncavi,  about  100  miles  beyond,  will  greatly 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  section  already 
sprinkled  with  thriving  German  colonists.  One  of  the  lakes 
near  l^,  Llanqnihne,  with  an  area  of  nearly  300  square  miles 
is  served  with  steam  navigation. 

The  boats  of  the  P.  S.  N.  Company  running  from  Callao 
to  Liverpool  reach  Lota  or  Coronel  the  day  after  leaving  Val- 
paraiso. Five  days  later  they  arrive  at  Punta  Arenas;  in 
five  or  six  more  at  Montevideo. 

Sailing  towards  the  South  Pole,  the  coldest  region  on 
earth,  the  winds  naturally  become  more  chill,  especially  if 
it  is  their  winter  season.  By  a  natural  perversity  of  fate,  it 
is  said  that  the  finest  sceneiy  is  usually  passed  at  night,  also 
it  ifl  often  foggy  or  it  snows,  so  little  may  be  seen.  After 
several  days  with  no  land  in  view,  the  sight  of  Cape  POiar, 
rising  1395  feet  above  the  sea,  the  western  extremity  of  Deso- 
lation Island,  and  on  the  south  side,  the  western  outpost  of 
the  Straits,  gives  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  On  the  northwest  side 
of  OoB  entrance  from  the  Pacific  are  the  three  Evangelists 
and  the  Sugar  Loaf,  columnar  rock,  more  impressive  than 
many  mountains.  From  Cape  Pillar  to  Cape  Virgenes  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Straits  it  is  240  miles  aa  the  crow 
flies  but  between  300  and  400  by  the  channel  which  most  be 
followed.  As  the  prevailing  winds  are  west,  sailing  ships 
between  October  and  March  sometimes  go  through  from  the 
Pacific,  a  fair  passage  occupying  80  days,  bat  they  more  gen- 
erally prefer  the  passing  around  Cape  Horn,  100  miles  south, 
where  ja^ed  boulders  rise  to  a  height  of  1391  feet  in  the 
midst  of  a  turbulent  sea;  for  despite  the  500  additional  miles 
of  open  water  it  if  open  with  less  danger  from  fogs,  cross 
currents,  etc.,  and  time  is  nsoally  saved.  Storms  are  frequent 
in  this  region,  but  if  the  weather  favors,  the  fine  scenery  in- 
cluding glacier-covered  mountains,  deep  bays,  grim  cUSs, 
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gr&y  moss,  and  sparse  vegetation,  picturesque  icebei^,  the 
multitude  of  penguins,  sea-gulls,  an  occasional  albatross, 
seals  and  whales,  the  tints  of  sea  and  glaciers,  of  clouds  and 
crags,  forms  a  picture  which  some  persona  think  is  nneqnaled 
in  Norway  or  A1iii;]fn, 

Tourists  sailing  on  a  special  cruise  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  detoor  to  the  south  to  obtain  a  finer  view  of  the  splendid 
mountain  Sarmiento;  not  so  high  as  many  others,  but  with 
its  7330  feet  of  altitude  in  this  latitude  presenth^  an  im- 
posing spectacle,  at  the  base  dusky  woods  for  one-eighth  of 
the  height,  then  6000  feet  of  snow  and  glaciers,  two  of  the 
latter  indeed  reaching  down  to  the  sea. 

Pnnta  Areiiss.  After  sailing  through  Magdalena  C^hannel 
southeast  t«  Cape  Froward,  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
oontioentai  mainland,  the  ship  turns  almost  north,  a  trifle 
to  the  east,  and  in  a  few  hours  comes  to  anchor  in  Lat.  53° 
off  Punta  Arenas,  the  most  southern  city  in  the  world,  900 
miles  nearer  the  South  Pole  than  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand, 
and  1600  nearer  than  Cape  Town,  From  Cape  Froward  west, 
the  British  Pilot  Book  says  the  weather  averages  11  hours 
daily  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  There  is  none  worse  in  any  in- 
habited part  of  the  globe:  but  the  region  is  not  unbe^thy. 
The  city  of  about  12,000  people  is  a  flourishing  place  with 
wide  streets,  good  water  works  and  electric  lights,  a  hand- 
some cathedral,  appropriate  public  buildings,  and  many  fine 
residences.  A  museum  in  charge  of  some  Catholic  priests 
has  a  coUectiou  of  the  fauna  of  the  country,  birds,  snakes, 
flsb,  animals  including  a  woolly  horse,  a  unique  specimen 
with  wool  a  foot  long.  Also  pottery,  weapons,  and  utensils 
of  the  Fuegian  tribes  are  exhibited.  In  the  town,  furs,  fine 
gnanaco  skins,  ostrich  feathers,  Indian  baskets,  etc.,  are  for 
sale,  and  most  persons  buy  souvenirs.  A  penal  colony  was 
first  established  by  the  Chilians  in  1843  at  Port  Famine  not 
far  away,  but  after  a  revolt  of  the  convicts  the  town  was 
established  here;  when  the  place  became  a  regular  port 
as  a  coaling  station  for  steamships  the  criminals  were  re- 
moved. It  was  soon  discovered  that  sheep  would  thrive  in 
this  locality:  many  large  ranches  have  been  established  in 
the  back  country,  so  that  16,000,000  pounds  have  been  shipped 
in  a  year.    The  Indiana,  formerly  numerous,  are  now  almost 
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exterminated,  though  aome  Yal^ans  and  Onas  still  wander 
in  the  wilda  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Aa  OBtial  most  of  the 
white  invaders  of  whatever  nationalit?  have  nnited  in  their 
destruction,  to  which  the  diseases  of  the  white  man  have  alao 
eontribated. 

A  settlement  still  farther  south  on  Beagle  Channel  in  the 
Argentine  dominion  is  s  village  inhabited  only  by  criminals 
and  their  guards,  few  of  the  latter  being  needed,  as  escape 
is  impossible  except  by  sea.  On  this  side  of  Cape  Froward 
the  ground  is  flatter,  the  air  dryer,  the  country  treeless  and 
of  small  interest  Nine  hours'  from  Punta  Arenas  the  light- 
house on  Cape  Virgenes,  135  feet  high,  is  passed  and  a  three 
days'  sail  on  the  Atlantic  in  a  direct  voyage  brings  one  to 
Montevideo. 

Port  Stanley  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  a  genuine  English 
town  of  2000  people,  has  a  fine  harbor  with  supplies  for  ships 
and  facilities  for  repairs;  no  trees,  but  a  sec^  grass,  called 
tnsaac,  7  feet  high,  excellent  for  horses  and  catUe,  and  with 
roots  something  like  celery,  edible  for  man.  The  weather  ia 
never  veiy  cold  bat  the  average  temperature  is  low. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

ACROSS  THE  ANDES  TO  MENDOZA 

Tes  joamey  from  Santiago  to  Buenos  Aires  by  the  pesaago 
of  the  Cordillera,  in  former  days  aeldom  undertaken  between 
May  and  October  save  by  tiie  hardy  mail-carriers,  may,  aisee 
the  opening  of  the  railroad  in  1910,  generally  be  accomplished 
in  any  month  of  the  year.  Sometimes,  however,  traffic  ia 
temporarily  suspended  on  account  of  snow-alidea  blocking 
the  track  on  the  Chilian  aide  of  the  tnnneL  Such  incon- 
venience, ofteuer  arising  in  the  southern  winter  or  early 
spring,  will  doubtleas  in  time  be  obviated  I^  the  building  of 
anow-^eds  along  the  dangerous  sections,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  United  States.  At  present,  from  July  to  December, 
it  may  be  well  to  inquire  about  conditions  before  purchasing 
a  ticket,  though  prolonged  suspension  of  traffic  is  exceptionaL 

The  excursion  across  the  Andes,  less  fatiguing  than  for- 
merly, ia  also  far  less  exciting.  The  comfortable  safety  of  a 
ear  ride  through  the  tunnel  is  tame  indeed  in  comparison 
with  the  passage  by  coach  or  muleback  over  the  cumbre  2000 
feet  above.  Yet  as  prosaic  comfort  is  ever  more  popular 
than  unusnal  and  adventurous  experience,  tourists  to-day  1^ 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  make  the  jonmey  where 
formerly  passed  tens  and  hundreds.  Still,  even  to  tjbe  gazer 
from  a  car  window  the  excursion  is  memorable;  to  the  lover 
of  sublime  grandeur  the  day  affords  a  rare  joy.  Very  dif- 
ferent is  this  ride  from  those  across  the  mountains  farther 
north.  Until  the  completion  of  the  lino  from  Chimbote  up 
the  Hoailaa  Valley,  the  Oroya  railroad  alone  will  bear  com- 
parison with  this.  Nor  need  comparison  be  made.  Each 
is  truly  an  elev<Uing  experience  and  wholly  unlike  the  other. 

An  afternoon  departure  from  Santiago  is  customary,  often 
as  late  as  6.15  p.  m.  The  night  must  be  spent  at  Los  Andes 
whence  the  start  is  made  in  the  earlj;  morning.    With  ample 
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time  at  one's  disposal,  it  ia  well  to  take  a  forenoon  train  from 
Santiago  to  have  a  few  hours  at  the  pleasant  Chilian  sum- 
mer resort  which  affords  opportnnitiee  for  many  delii^tfnl 
strolls,  while  the  8eener7  along  the  way  makes  a  daylight 
jonmey  drairabla  The  monument  to  the  Clark  Brothers 
miTeiled  at  Ix>8  Andes,  October  22,  1911,  is  a  worthy  honor 
to  the  initiators  of  this  great  railway.  As  early  as  1870 
they  applied  for  a  concession,  though  it  was  1866  before  the 
first  was  received;  while  they  were  unable  to  complete  the 
work,  they  have  the  credit  of  its  beginnii^.  After  the  Casa 
Orace  took  charge  on  the  Chilian  side  good  progress  was 
made.  In  1906  it  was  arranged  to  pierce  the  tunnel  under 
one  control,  and  the  task  was  accomplished  in  time  for  the 
Argentine  Centennial  in  1910.  As  far  as  Llai-Llai,  where 
connection  ia  made  with  the  train  from  Valparaiso,  the  route 
lies  north  along  the  valley  over  the  road  which  has  pre- 
viously been  traversed.  At  the  junction,  venders  of  delicious 
fruit  are  ever  on  hand  selling,  according  to  the  season,  pears, 
peaches,  oranges,  grapes,  cherries,  or  figs,  at  prices  calculated 
to  tempt  the  hungry  tourist.  Llai-LIai  is  a  pleasant  little 
town  of  about  6000  people,  at  a  height  of  2625  feet  above 
the  sea.  San  Felipe,  somewhat  larger,  is  passed  before  reach- 
ing (to  use  the  full  name) ,  Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes. 

A  few  rods  from  the  station  is  the  hotel  where  the  night 
is  passed.  The  town  boasts  of  another,  but  through  travelers 
prefer  the  pleasant  little  establishment,  often  over-crowded, 
from  the  rear  of  which  the  train  early  in  the  mornii^  departs. 
In  the  summer  the  climate  of  Los  Andes  is  delightful,  the 
evenings  always  cool;  at  other  seasons  the  nights  are  cold 
and  frosty.  Leave  word  in  the  office  when  you  wish  to  be 
called,  or  you  may  be  overlooked  and  miss  your  train  or 
your  coffee,  which  is  not  agreeable.  The  cars  are  apt  to  be 
full,  so  it  ia  well  to  hasten,  if  friends  wish  seats  together,  or 
at  times  to  obtain  any  at  all. 

The  track  follows  the  Aconcagua  Biver,  on  which  Los 
Andes  is  situated,  up  a  beautiful  valley,  after  8  or  10  miles 
growing  narrower  between  steeper  walls.  From  loxoriant 
v^etation  to  bare  rocks  and  snow,  from  beauty  to  grandeur, 
the  change  is  quickly  made.  The  river  becomes  rapidly 
smaller  as  we  pass  above  the  merry  little  streams  which  con- 
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tribute  to  its  madly  rushing  torrent.  One  bridge  is  called 
the  Puente  de  las  Viscachas,  these  being  rabbit-like  flnimitU 
resembling  the  chinchilla  but  with  coarser  fur.  The  rocks  of 
varying  hue  in  sunlight  and  shadow,  clifEs  and  goi^es,  and 
the  foaming  stream  continually  attract  the  eye.  A  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  station,  Los  Loros,  is  the  place  called  Sdlto 
del  Soldado,  the  Soldier's  Leap,  to  see  which  one  must  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  on  the  left,  the  train  passing  on  a  shelf  wit^ 
the  stream  60  feet  below.  Various  tales  are  told  of  the 
origin  of  the  name,  one  that  in  the  War  of  Independence  a 
patriot  escaped  from  the  enemy  by  leaping  the  narrow  g(H^ 
which  is  crossed  by  the  train  on  a  bridge.  At  the  station, 
Rio  Blanco,  White  River,  a  stream  of  that  name  joins  the 
Aconcagua.  Not  far  beyond  is  Quardia  Yieja,  where  for  more 
than  two  centuries  a  sentry  or  watchman  has  been  stationed 
for  the  protection  of  the  traveler,  a  necessary  though  in- 
adequate safe-gnard,  as  in  the  old  days  bandits  sometimes  lay 
in  wait  even  for  parties  of  considerable  edze.  Bobberies  were 
not  infrequent  and  murders  were  by  no  means  rare. 

In  ascending  the  Visp  Valley  to  Zermatt  by  the  aid  of  the 
rack  and  pinion  system,  also  employed  on  the  Andine,  a 
hei^t  of  3000  feet  is  gained  in  a  distance  of  28  miles.  On 
this  road  7000  feet  are  climbed  in  35  miles,  2000  of  these  in 
the  last  8  to  Jimcal,  a  rapid  ascent  for  a  traffic  as  di»- 
tii^uished  from  a  purely  mountain  railway.  Juncal  is 
noteworthy,  as  the  place  where  formerly  the  night  was  spent 
by  those  tourists  and  business  men  designing  in  the  ear^  dawn 
to  set  out  on  saddle  animal  or  in  mountain  wagon  for  the 
summit  and  the  other  side.  Farther  on  is  a  tranquil  little 
lake,  above  9000  feet,  an  opalescent  gem,  at  times  turquoise 
or  sapphire,  called  the  Lago  del  Inca.  Now  the  track  makes 
a  great  curve  into  an  immense  couloir,  passing  at  the  foot  or 
along  the  side  of  cliffs  or  steep  slopes,  where,  as  in  placea 
lower  down,  rocks  small  and  large  seem  ready  to  f^,  as 
others  have  already  descended.  From  the  farther  edde  of  the 
great  curve  we  soon  look  across  at  the  track  1000  feet  be- 
neath. We  gaze  in  admiration  upon  the  splendid  gloomy 
cliffs  with  tints  of  slate  color  from  blue^ay  to  black,  and 
on  rocks  with  delicate  hues  of  pink  and  cream,  splashed 
with  red  and  bronze  or  green;  intermingled  with  these  are 
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patches  of  pure  white  snow.  Obeerration  cars  would  greatly 
increase  the  pleasure.  Too  soon  at  C&racoles,  at  a  he^ht 
of  10,486  feet,  the  tunnel's  portal  is  readied  and  the  splendor 
of  the  majestic  scene  has  vanished.  Now  for  almoBt  two 
miles,  to  be  exact,  10,385  feet,  the  train  goea  on  through  the 
backbone  of  the  Continent  at  an  elevatioti  about  the  same 
as  the  tunnel's  length.  Near  the  center,  the  international 
boundary  is  passed ;  hence,  after  ten  minutes  of  darkness,  com- 
ing once  more  to  daylight,  one  is  in  the  great  country  of 
Argentina  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes,  still  in  a  vast  wilder- 
ness of  goi^es,  rocks,  and  peaks  of  multifarious  shapes  and 
colors,  diversified  by  immense  fields  of  snow,  with  many  brief 
visions  of  grandeur  which  one  would  fain  tarry  to  enjoy. 
Fortunate  the  traveler,  who,  7  or  8  miles  below  Las  Cuevas, 
has  at  the  head  of  a  side  valley  at  the  north  a  glimpse  of 
colossal  Aconcagua  15  miles  away,  a  long  ridge  of  snow  arch- 
ing  into  two  domes,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  10,000  feet  on  its 
black  southern  wall;  and  farther  on  a  sight  of  Tupungato, 
30  miles  away  at  the  south :  both  mountains  first  climbed  in 
1897  by  the  Fitzgerald  Expedition,  though  he  unfortunately 
was  compelled  by  mountain  sickness  to  forego  the  satisfaction 
of  attainii^  either  summit  himself.  The  first  to  reach  the 
supposed  apex  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  top  of  Aconca- 
gua, according  to  the  latest  measurement,  22,817  feet,  was 
Matias  Zorbriggen,  the  celebrated  Swiss  guide,  who  in  admost 
every  land  has  led  English  and  Americans  to  the  summits  of 
noted  mountains.  Alone,  January  14,  1897,  he  gained  this 
height,  and  there  erected  a  stone  man  as  is  the  custom  where 
possible.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  the  first  ascent  of 
Tupungato,  21,451  feet,  was  made,  also  by  Zorbriggen,  and 
the  Englishman,  Vines. 

Pnenta  del  Inca.  The  fint  station  in  Argentina  is  Las 
Cuevas:  then  we  drop  quickly  to  Puenta  del  Inca  where  a  few 
moments  are  allowed  for  tea.  The  contrast  between  the  green 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Chilian  side  and  the  barrenness 
of  the  Aigentine  is  singularly  opposite  to  that  in  Peru,  where 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  mostly  desert  while  the 
eastern  are  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure.  At  Pnenta  del 
Inca  is  a  curious  formation  from  which  the  place  is  named, 
a  natural  bridge  of  stratified  rock,  one  of  nature's  marvels. 
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The  stream  hu  perforated  a  bank  about  20  feet  thick  bo  as 
to  form,  80  feet  above  the  river,  a  fine  arched  bridge,  at  the 
top  150  leet  long  and  20  wide,  and  nearly  30  feet  thick. 
The  piers  have  been  Btrei^tbened  hy  calcareons  depoaits 
from  springs  which  gnah  from  the  earth  just  at  the  bridge. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  a  path  of  steps  partly  cut  in 
the  rocks  leads  down  to  hot  waters.  First  comes  tiie  Bath 
of  YenoB,  an  effective  grotto  of  white  stalactites.  Next  iB 
the  Champagne  Spring,  its  foaming  waters  revealing  a  con- 
siderable pressure  from  below.  Among  other  warm  springs 
b^ond  is  one  called  Mercury.  On  all  aidea  gnah  forth  these 
waters  cold,  hot,  and  tepid,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas;  the  Venus  is  86'*,  the  Champagne  93°,  the  same  when  the 
path  is  covered  with  six  feet  of  snow.  The  waters  are  stipe- 
rior  to  the  more  noted  Vichy  in  containing  twice  the  qnanti^ 
of  carbonic  acid,  hence  greater  effervescence ;  and  five  times 
as  much  iron.  This  renders  them  a  real  treaaure,  a  few 
montha'  treatment  eaosing  maladies  to  disappear  (they  say) 
upon  which  the  Vichy  waters  make  no  impreflsion.  The  iron, 
salts,  and  gas  of  the  waters  make  them  efficacious  in  gout, 
rhenmatism,  and  aevere  stomach  affections,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
cellent tonic  for  those  who  believe  such  to  be  required.  Sul- 
phur, good  for  skin  diseases,  is  also  present.  The  Hotel  del 
Inca  affords  comfortable  accommodations  (including  a  billiard 
room) ;  all  that  could  be  expected  at  an  altitude  of  6924  feet, 
for  a  daily  fee  of  six  pesos  ($2.64)  with  some  extras. 

One  who  is  ambitious  to  ascend  one  of  the  lofty  peaks 
near  by,  or  who  would  merely  stroll  to  a  lesser  height  to  gaze 
upon  those  above,  or  who  would  wander  in  strange  valleys 
and  on  ra^ed  slopes  will  here  find  the  most  favorable  head- 
quarters for  his  rambles,  as  well  as  cure  for  many  ailments. 
While  the  great  mountains,  Aconcagua  and  Tnpungato,  no 
longer  afford  opportunity  for  a  first  ascent,  there  are  many 
other  peaks  of  various  altitudes,  the  summits  of  which  are 
yet  untrodden;  one,  lofty  Mercedario,  about  22,000  feet,  to 
the  north  of  Aconcagua,  believed  by  some  to  be  second  in 
height  to  that  alone.  Expert  climbers  only  should  attempt 
exploits  of  such  magnitude,  and  these  not  without  Alpine 
-  equipment  and  more;  for  to  the  ordinary  paraphernalia  of 
proper  ahoes,  ropes,  and  ice  axes  must  be  added  tents,  sleep- 
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ioK  bags,  etc.  The  season  for  climbing  liere  is  not  the  same 
as  in  Pern  and  Bolivia,  but  during  the  summer  of  this  re> 
gion,  December  and  January.  Strange  to  Bay,  altbongb  in 
the  Temperate  Zone,  so  vastly  farther  from  the  equator, 
tbeee  mountains  have  infinitely  less  snow  upon  their  slopes 
than  have  Huascar&n  and  Illampu.  They  are  therefore  much 
easier  to  climb,  making  Snias  gnides  not  an  imperative  neces- 
sity, so  far  as  the  technical  difficulties  are  concerned :  thoo^ 
whether  reliable  companions  as  porters  could  be  secured  upon 
tiie  gronnd  is  an  extremely  doubtful  matter. 

But  on  this  journey  by  rail  how  mncb  has  one  missed  I 
Discomfort  indeed  bas  been  avoided;  but  at  the  cost  of  a 
glorious  and  exciting  experience.  In  former  days,  what  a 
rush  and  bustle  at  Juncal !  in  the  chilly  hour  between  three 
and  four  a.  m.,  when  an  army  of  pleasure  and  of  business 
travelers  hurried  to  seenre  places  in  the  monntain  wagons,  or 
to  select  a  gentle  and  sturdy  animal  for  the  seven  honrs* 
ride.  The  coach  drivers  were  reckless  Jehus  who  madly  raced 
for  the  summit  and  then  for  the  lower  goal,  amid  a  caravan 
of  freight  wagons,  baggage  animals,  and  riders,  the  latter  to 
their  joy  soon  left  behind.  Though  the  roads  were  called 
good  they  were  deep  with  sand,  and  have  no  such  great  curves 
as  the  roads  over  Alpine  passes.  Short  zigzags  with  acute 
angles,  a  roadbed  rough  with  ruts  and  stones,  few  walls  at 
the  comers  where  a  slip  over  the  edge  would  mean  a  roll  of 
a  few  thousand  feet,  made  a  ride  in  a  swaying  coach  behind 
horses  going  st  a  gallop  assuredly  exciting  to  people  with  any 
nerrefl.  Some,  once  embarked  and  unable  to  escape,  wonld 
turn  their  thoughts  from  danger  to  admiration  of  the  scenery, 
reflecting  perhaps  that  accidents  were  rare.  The  view  of 
m^hty  walls,  of  glaciers  near  at  hand,  of  distant  glorious 
mountains;  the  fine  pure  air  ever  colder,  though  alaal  ever 
thinner,  was  a  blissful  experience  for  those  who  could  enjoy  it; 
but  not  for  the  faint-hearted  either  literally  or  figuratively. 
Here  and  there  one  would  grow  faint,  become  unconscious,  per- 
haps even  pitch  out  of  the  wagon:  oft«ner  a  stalwart  man 
than  a  frail  woman.  On  they  would  go,  their  friends  un- 
certain whether  a  temporary  weakness  or  a  serious,  possibly 
fatal  affection  was  attacking  the  victim. 

At  last  the  cumbre  or  highest  point  was  reached,  12,796 
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feet  above  the  sea ;  not  a  sharp  ridge,  bat  a  nearly  level  Btreteh 
a  qnarter  of  a  mile  across  among  the  maasiTe  hills  and  moun- 
tains: a  tremendous  range  of  gloomy,  deeolate,  lorbiddii^ 
peaks,  or  a  splendid  rampart  of  majestic,  glorious  moun- 
tains, according  to  the  soul  and  mood  of  the  spectator.  Here 
in  the  midst  of  this  great  solitude  is  the  most  impressive 
monnmeDt,  men  say,  in  all  the  world,  the  Ckrist  of  the  Andes, 
a  bronze  ^gure  of  Christ  of  heroic  size,  26  feet,  one  hand  out- 
stretched in  blessing,  the  other  supporting  a  still  higher 
cross.  The  circnmstance  of  its  erection,  the  sentiment  in- 
volved, as  well  as  the  unique  position  of  the  monument, 
make  it  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world's  history. 

Chile  and  Argentina  in  190O  were  on  the  verge  of  war 
over  a  boundary  dispute  involving  80,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory in  the  Patagonian  country.  Immense  sums  expended 
for  warshipa  and  other  preparations  were  the  cause  of  ab- 
normally high  taxes,  the  products  of  which  were  needed  rather 
for  the  development  of  physical  resources  and  of  education. 
The  British  Ministers  employed  their  good  offices  and  two 
bishops,  one  of  each  conntry,  traveled  among  their  towns  and 
villages  preaching  the  cause  of  Peace  and  Arbitration.  Bishop 
Benavente  in  Buenos  Aires,  on  Easter  Sunday  1900,  first 
suggested  the  erecting  of  a  statue  of  Christ  upon  the  boundary, 
to  prevent  if  possible  any  recurrence  of  strife.  A  treaty  was 
made,  the  controversy  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  British  Monarch;  King  Edward  entrusted  the  case  to 
jurists  and  geographers  whose  decision,  dividing  the  disputed 
territory,  was  cheerfully  accepted.  In  June  1903,  Chile  and 
Ai^^tina,  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  this  matter,  made  a 
general  arbitration  treaty,  the  first  ever  concluded  among 
nations;  a  considerable  disarmament  followed  releasing 
much  money  for  needed  internal  improvements,  and  good  feel- 
ing and  confidence  have  replaced  bitterness  and  jealousy. 

In  1901  the  women  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  initiative  of 
Senora  de  Costa,  President  of  the  Christian  Mothers'  Asso- 
ciation of  that  city,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Benavente,  undertook  to  secure  funds  for  a  statue.  A  young 
Argentine  sculptor,  Mateo  Alonso,  created  the  design;  the 
statue  was  cast  from  old  Argentine  cannon.  In  May  1903, 
the  Chilian  representatives  came  by  sea  to  Buenos  Airee  for 
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the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  when  the  atatae  of  Christ  waa 
inspeeted  and  Senora  de  Coata  pleaded  that  it  abonld  be 
placed  on  the  highest  practicable  point  on  the  boundary  of  the 
two  coimtriee.  In  February,  1904,  the  final  ateps  were  taken. 
The  statue  waa  carried  by  rail  to  Mendoza,  and  on  gun  car- 
riages up  the  mountain  side,  soldiers  and  sailors  in  dan^roos 
spots  taking  the  ropes  from  the  mules.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  1904,  the  deification  ceremonies  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  hundreds  who  from  both  sides  had  come  up  the 
nigbt  before  and  here  encamped  to  witness  this  extraordinary 
spectacle.  The  Argentines  stood  on  the  soil  of  Chile,  the 
Chilians  on  tiiat  of  Argentina.  The  booming  of  gnns,  the 
sound  of  mneac  re-echoed  throngh  the  moontains.  When  all 
waa  ready,  the  monument  unveiled,  there  was  a  moment  of 
solemn  silence,  followed  by  the  dedication  of  the  statue  to  the 
whole  world,  as  a  lesson  of  peace  and  good  wilL 

The  monument  consists  of  an  octagonal  granite  colnmn  22 
feet  high  upon  which  is  a  hemisphere  of  granite  with  a 
partial  sketch  of  the  world's  outlines.  On  this  stands  the 
bronze  Christ  26  feet  high,  the  cross  extending  five  feet  above. 
Two  bronze  tablets  on  the  granite  base,  the  gift  of  the  Work- 
ingmen's  and  Workii^women'a  Unions  of  Buenos  Aires, 
bear  inscriptions  in  Spanish,  on  one  side  statisticB  and  dates, 
on  the  other — 

"Sooner  shaU  these  mountains  cnmbU  into  dust  than 
Argentines  and  Chilians  break  the  peace  to  which  they  have 
pledged  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Bedeemer." 

Until  tJie  openii^  of  the  railroad  in  May  1910,  this  great 
statue  was  annually  passed  by  thousands  who  paused  here 
for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  their  dizzy  ride  to  rest  and  to 
gaze  upon  the  scene.  Now  it  stands  ever  lonely  between 
heaven  and  earth,  the  silence  no  more  broken  by  liie  raucous 
shouts  of  swearing  coachmen  and  muleteers,  or  by  the  crude 
jests  of  a  boisterous  throng;  to  the  few  who  now  venture 
along  that  solitary  way,  a  solemn  spectacle. 

On  this  journey  over  the  eumbre  one  is  likely  to  descry 
specimens  of  the  great  condor,  oftener  to  be  seen  in  Chile  than 
in  the  countries  nearer  the  equator.  In  the  many  days  I 
have  spent  above  15,000  feet  in  Pern  and  Bolivia,  not  one 
appeared  within  the  range  of  my  vision.    In  the  mountainous 
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regions  of  Chile,  tbe  birds  are  bo  numerons  aa  to  be  a  peat, 
attacMng  pigs,  sheep,  children,  and  rarely  a  grown  man; 
hence  a  reward  for  condors  dead  or  alive  has  been  offered 
by  the  Qovermnent.  From  the  top  of  the  paaa  down  to  Laa 
Cuevas  near  the  tunnel  entrance  it  was  said  to  be  a  Bwift 
slide  at  breakneck  speed.  The  thankfulness  with  which  the 
tourist  descended  from  the  coach  to  enter  the  prosaic  train 
may  well  be  imagined.  The  sturdy  pedestrian  was  the  one 
who  in  safety  and  tranquillity  might  truly  enjoy  the  mag- 
nificent visions,  while  othera  in  terror  had  fleeting  glimpses 
of  the  splendid  panorama.  One  should  not,  however,  even 
with  a  good  revolver,  in  these  days  venture  alone  upon  the 
traverse,  unless  thoroughly  seasoned  to  greater  heights;  for 
though  the  brigands  who  once  haunted  this  region  have  prob- 
ably departed  to  more  frequented  acenes,  the  danger  of  an 
attack  of  mountain  sickness  or  of  a  sudden  storm,  especially  to* 
wards  the  beginning  of  winter,  should  deter  moat  persons  from 
the  excursion  except  with  suitable  companions  and  equipment. 
It  should  be  noted  that  high  winds  frequently  prevail  in  these 
lofty  regions  after  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  stroi^  enough 
at  times  to  burl  horse  and  rider  from  tlie  track  to  the  deptha 
below;  this  fact  accounts  for  the  unearthly  hour  at  which 
the  start  was  formerly  made  for  the  ride  over  the  cumbre. 
Stone  huta  called  casachas,  anciently  built  aa  refuges  from 
storm,  are  scattered  along  the  road,  though  now  apt  to  be 
snow-filled  and  useless. 

Below  Pneuta  del  Inca,  the  region  seems  like  the  interior 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  with  variously  tinted  volcanic  rocks. 
Dotting  the  slope  of  a  jagged  mountain,  some  odd  small 
black  pinnacles,  called  penitentes,  are  supposed  to  resemble 
toiling  pilgrims,  and  the  perpendicular  clifb  above  surest 
a  catfaedral.  On  other  slopes  are  nieves  penitentes,  ice 
pinnacles,  curiously  formed  by  the  action  of  sun  and  wind, 
these  the  original  penitentes,  as  the  pilgrims  were  garbed  in 
white. 

Beyond  Punta  de  las  Vacas  is  a  point  on  the  left  where  the 
rock  strata  are  of  tints  especially  magnificent  At  the  sta- 
tion  Uspallata,  the  narrow  gorge  opens  into  a  little  plain  at 
right-angles,  where  river  and  railroad  both  turn  south.  The 
name  Uspallata  is  applied  to  the  whole  pass :  its  passage  by 
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a  diviaiou  of  San  Martin's  armf  with  cannon  was  a  remark- 
ftblo  military  exploit:  the  general  himself  with  the  larger 
force  crossed  to  ihe  north  of  Aconcagua  a  slightly  lower  bat 
colder  pass  called  Los  Patos.- 

Cachenta.  Near  this  station,  40  kilometers  from  Mendoza, 
are  more  hot  baths,  on  the  left  of  the  railroad  descending, 
but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Here  is  a  surface  of 
about  3000  square  meters  where  by  digging  to  a  depth  of 
2  or  3  feet  hot  water  will  gush  forth,  the  temperature 
varying  according  to  the  location,  the  hottest  water  near  the 
river,  112°,  the  lowest,  79°.  The  waters  are  valuable  to  suf- 
ferers from  rheumatism,  articular,  muscular,  and  visceral; 
less  80  for  oeuralgie  pains,  which  may  return.  Women  are 
benefited  in  their  special  ails.  The  waters  strongly  stimulate 
the  nervous  system,  the  power  of  nutrition,  and  the  whole 
organic  system  including  the  heart  action  and  circulation, 
and  are  therefore  forbidden  to  persons  suffering  from  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  circulation,  some  of  whom  pay  for 
their  rashness  with  their  lives.  The  bath  establishment,  af- 
fording fair  accommodations,  a  dining-room  seating  250,  and 
a  billiard  room,  receives  about  20,000  guests  a  year.  Sum- 
mer visitors  are  the  most  numerous.  The  baths  include  a 
swimming  pool,  and  smaller  tanks  with  water  hot  or  cold,  and 
a  grotto  for  Russian  baths.  The  price  for  two  meals  daily 
and  bath  is  six  pesos,  or  second  class  4.50.  The  two  meals 
are  almuerzo  and  dinner,  morning  coffee  being  extra,  a  curi- 
ous custom  first  observed  in  Chile  but  obtaining  largely  in 
Argentina.  The  Indian  name,  Cacheuta,  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  here  an  Indian  chief  bearing,  with  attendants,  two 
Bkins  full  of  gold  was  met  by  Spaniards  as  he  was  going  to 
ransom  the  Inca.  The  Indians  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
Spaniards  and  concealing  the  gold.  The  secret  was  well  kept 
until  a  poor  Indian,  befriended  by  a  missionary,  revealed  the 
hiding  place;  but  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere  as  all 
search  was  vain. 

At  I^gth  the  mountains  are  left  behind,  probably  after 
dusk  has  fallen,  so  that  the  arrival  at  Mendoza  is  in  the  early 
evening.  The  tourist  who  is  making  a  hasty  trip  will  hnny 
across  the  station  to  the  probably  waiting  train,  by  which 
he  wiU  arrive  in  Baenos  Aires  the  following  evening.    The 
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more  leisurely,  and  the  tired  traveler  wiU  take  a  carriage  to 
the  Grand  Hotel  where  an  excellent  dinner  will  be  enjoyed 
and  comfortable  night  quarters  may  be  obtained.  In  looting 
about  the  town  and  visiting  one  of  the  great  bodegas,  a  day 
or  two  will  be  ^n^eesbly  spent. 

Mendo^o  Hotels,  the  Grand,  the  Club,  the  Franda  and 
others.  At  the  Orand,  on  Plaza  San  Martin,  the  table  was 
unexpectedly  good ;  the  dinner,  served  on  the  broad  veranda, 
from  seven  to  nine  on  a  balmy  summer  evening,  was  a  gen- 
nine  pleasure. 

Uendota,  with  46,000  inhabitants,  the  lai^^  city  in  West 
Ai^entina,  has  a  remarkable  record.  Strange,  indeed,  that 
this  town  at  the  base  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes,  by  these 
separated  from  one  ocean,  and  by  650  miles  of  pampa  from 
the  other,  was  founded  nearly  fifty  years  before  the  first 
settlement  in  the  United  States  and  twen^  years  before  the 
dity  of  Baenoe  Aires  came  permanently  into  being.  If  we 
knew  or  reflected  more  on  tiie  bold  deeds  of  other  di^  in 
other  countries,  we  m^ht,  perchance,  have  more  respect 
for  others  and  less  assurance  of  our  own  great  superiority. 
May  2,  1561  (some  say  March  2,  1560),  a  city  was  founded 
by  Pedro  del  Castillo  in  a  fmitful  spot  wat«red  by  the  Men- 
doza  River.  At  an  altitude  of  2500  feet,  in  the  longitude 
of  Portland,  Maine,  and  a  latitude  corresponding  to  that  of 
Charleston,  it  is  an  agreeable  place,  with  plazas,  wide,  pleas- 
ant streets,  and  attractive  buildings;  but  all  seems  new. 
Two  cities  there  are,  the  living  and  the  dead ;  not  as  in  Cnzco, 
the  one  of  an  earlier  race,  built  over  and  around  by  invaders, 
but  an  old  city  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  one  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Unless  aware  of  this  fact,  the  old  will  be  ignored,  the 
visitor  passii^  on,  unaware  of  its  existence.  Some,  indeed, 
ioa;y  prefer  so  to  do,  but  others  will  desire  to  have  a  ^impse  of 
the  ruins:  for  the  city  of  1561,  300  years  later,  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  a  tremendous  earthquake.  The  catastrophe  was 
of  a  singular  character.  At  8.30  p.  m.,  March  20,  1861,  a 
subterranean  groan  was  heard.  On  the  instant,  before  there 
was  time  to  flee,  the  house  walls  crumbling  fell,  the  roofs  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  people,  generally  in  their  houses, 
perished  to  the  number  of  10,000-15,000.  Some,  who  were 
promenading  in  the  streets  or  plaza,  were  killed  or  thrown 
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to  the  ground;  but  many  of  these  who  were  saved  engaged 
in  the  work  of  rescue :  too  few,  however,  to  do  effective  labor, 
flo  that  a  large  number  who  had  not  been  killed  outright, 
confined  among  the  ruins,  perished  &om  asphyxiation  and 
starvation.  From  lamps  and  firee  in  the  dweUings  and  the 
breaking  of  gas  pipes,  a  conflagraticai  followed,  rendering  the 
night  more  horrible.  Some  districts  next  day  were  flooded 
from  the  obstruction  of  the  canals;  the  odor  of  dead  bo^es 
became  insupportable,  as  the  survivors  were  too  few  to 
remove  them.  The  shocks  had  continued  until  nothing  was 
left  standing;  there  were  19  within  the  next  24  hours,  17  of 
which  were  violent;  14  more  the  next  dxyi  gradually  they 
diminished,  coming  to  an  end  in  May.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  the  sh^ugth  of  this  violent  convulsion  was  confined  to 
a  district  60  miles  long  and  6  wide,  extending  southeast  from 
the  Uspallata  Valley.  A  slight  jar  was  felt  at  Buenos  Aires, 
but  in  Chile  across  the  Andes  no  tremor  at  alL  Assistance, 
thoi^h  promptly  sent,  was  long  delayed  in  arrival,  as  at  that 
time  practically  no  railroads  existed  in  Argentina.  Succor 
first  came  from  the  neighboring  towns  of  San  Juan  and  San 
Lois,  then  from  Chile,  all  of  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
Pern,  and  Europe;  by  whidi  the  survivors  were  enabled  to 
rehabilitate  themselves. 

There  was  the  usual  talk  of  changing  the  location  of  the 
city  to  a  site  not  far  away  near  granite  hills,  indicating  a 
more  solid  substratum;  but  the  people  as  elsewhere  refused 
to  move,  rebuilding  close  by  in  the  lighter  Chilian  fashion, 
with  a  latter  use  of  wood,  and  employing  much  materia 
taken  from  the  ruins.  Thus  these  have  to  some  extent  dis- 
appeared, but  it  is  worth  while  to  have  the  coachman  drive 
you  over,  if  you  care  to  see  the  destmction  wrought. 

The  ttew  city  of  Mendoza  has  recently  experienced  a 
rapid  growth  and  great  prosperity.  Of  the  seven  plazas, 
most  important  are  the  San  Martin  on  wbidi  is  the  Grand 
and  another  hotel,  also  the  handsome  building  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Province;  and  the  Plaza  Independencia,  larger  and 
finer,  around  which  are  already  erected  or  about  to  be 
boil^  a  new  Government  Palace,  a  Legislative  Building,  and 
a  Hall  of  Justice.  Other  objects  of  more  or  less  interest 
according  to  one's  taste,  are  churches,  convents,  libraries, 
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s  natdonal  college,  a  kmdergsrten  of  the  very  latest  model, 
a  normal  and  an  agricultaral  Bchool,  factories  of  Tarions 
induatriee,  several  Ctnbs  of  foreigners  here  resident,  hos- 
pitals, orphan  asylums,  and  a  fine  penitentiary.  There  are 
many  broad  streets,  the  chief  avenue  for  shopping  and  prom- 
enade, tile  San  Martin,  being  100  feet  wide  with  four  rows 
of  fine  poplars.  The  streets,  clean  and  well  paved,  are  lined 
with  a  profusion  of  trees,  more  than  10,000;  so  many  as  to 
render  the  atmosphere  at  times  (it  is  said)  stifling  and  nn- 
healthy.  The  houses  are  mainly  of  one  story  and  none  are 
above  two,  out  of  consideration  for  the  earthquakes. 

A  comical  and  original  method  of  street  watering  may 
here  be  observed.  Considerable  streams  run  along  the  sides 
of  the  main  avenue,  if  not  elsewhere,  and  boys  with  buckets 
on  the  end  of  long  poles  dip  these  into  the  water  and  throw 
it  upon  the  driveway,  a  primitive  bat  effective  n^etbod. 

On  the  west  of  the  city  an  immense  park  is  being  developed 
into  a  charming  resort  at  the  edge  of  the  Andean  foothills. 
The  handsome  bronze  gates  at  the  entrance,  costing  (25,000, 
were  imported  from  England.  Within  are  splendid  drive- 
ways lighted  by  electricity;  beantiful  flower  beda;  thousands 
of  trees  and  shrubs ;  an  interesting  zoological  garden ;  a  pretty 
botanical  garden;  and  a  charming  lake  nearly  a  mile  long 
and  330  feet  wide,  arranged  with  boating  facilities,  beautified 
by  islands,  and  furnished  with  a  splendid  grand  stand  on  a 
sloping  shore  with  seating  accommodations  for  3000  people. 
Not  far  away  is  a  rojtd  point,  with  a  Mosk  as  a  band  stand. 
Already  a  delightful  resort  which  no  one  should  fail  to  visit, 
it  promises  to  be  a  tmly  magnificent  pleasure  ground.  If 
there  is  one  to  compare  with  it  in  the  United  States  in  a  city 
of  twice  the  size,  it  has  not  come  to  my  attention. 

To  many  the  greatest  interest  of  Mendoza  will  be  in  the 
neighboring  vineyards  and  bodegas.  Many  foTtones,  lai^ 
and  small,  have  been  made  in  viticulture  in  Ai^entina,  and 
this  region  east  of  the  Andean  foothills  is  wonderfully  well 
calculated  for  its  development.  Investments  in  this  business 
return  as  high  as  25  to  30  per  cent  profits.  One  hectare 
(2V2  acres)  of  land  will  bear  300  to  400  ewt.  of  grapes,  which 
sell  at  3  or  4  pesos  a  ewt.,  an  Argentine  peso  being  44  cenls. 
An  economical  Italian  family  can  live  on  the  returns  from  a 
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siiigle  hectare.  Among  the  T&rious  induBtrieB  of  the  prormce 
wine  production  is  the  most  important,  increasing  between 
1895  and  1908  from  the  value  of  9  to  44  million  pesos.  The 
largest  of  the  bodegas  or  wineries  ia  that  of  Domingo  Toniba, 
whose  wines  hare  received  at  European  Ezpositions  many 
gold  and  silver  medals.  This  great  establishment  at  Godoy 
Cm,  a  pret^  town  half  an  hour  by  rail  from  Mendoza  or  a 
pleasant  drive,  may  be  visited  in  a  half  day.  Interesting  at 
any  time  it  is  especially  so  during  the  grape  season  which 
laate  from  February  to  May,  the  fruit  coming  in  first  from 
the  north  and  along  down  to  the  southern  limit  of  prodnc- 
tioD.  Senor  Tomba  owns  several  large  vineyards,  3000 
acres,  and  purchases  the  entire  prodnct  of  others.  The 
hodega,  established  by  his  brother  Antonio  (now  deceased) 
in  1886,  then  producing  1000  hectolitres,  increased  to  a  pro- 
duction of  254,000  in  1909.  AU  essentials  of  a  first  class 
establishment  are  here  found.  The  employees,  like  the  pro- 
prietor, are  mainly  of  Italian  birth.  It  is  an  immense  prop- 
erty with  many  buildings  of  various  kinds.  Bows  of  enor- 
mous casks  for  fermentation  and  deposit  contain  220  hecto- 
litres each,  others  are  smaller,  also  there  are  great  tanks  of 
brick.  The  large  two-wheeled  carts  for  transportation  are 
drawn  by  four  horses,  one  ahead  and  three  abreast,  the  driver 
riding  one  of  the  three.  A  lai^  patio  contains  a  pretty 
garden  and  a  monument  to  the  fonnder  of  the  House.  The 
buildings  are  as  neat  as  possible  and  of  fine  workmanship. 
The  wine  is  excellent,  of  good  body,  but  not  designed  for 
export,  not  improving  with  age.  For  ordinary  table  ose 
there  is  none  better,  and  the  demand  for  it  in  Argentina, 
in  spite  of  continually  enlarged  production,  ia  alw^s  greater 
than  the  supply. 

Mendoza  is  a  popular  winter  resort  for  many  Argentinians 
on  account  of  its  picturesque  surroondingB  and  generally 
cloudless  s^,  with  a  superb  view  of  snowdad  heights;  but 
most  Americans  would  consider  a  frequent  temperature  in 
the  forties  a  trifie  chill  without  a  fire,  and  would  hie  away 
to  warmer  climes. 

The  extensive  system  of  irrigation  carried  on  in  the  Prov- 
ince renders  it  highly  productive  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  and  com, 
as  well  as  grapes  j  idso  of  vegetables  rivaling  the  California 
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giants,  onions  as  large  as  plates,  colossal  carrots  and  radices, 
at  some  seasoiu,  mnsbrooms,  marvellous  in  size  and  flavor, 
all  these  largely  transported  to  Baenoe  Aires.  As  an  at- 
tractive center  of  inunigration  tliis  is  the  third  province  of 
the  Republic 
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CHAPTER  XSII 
ABGENTINA—ACBOSS  THE  PLAINS  TO  BUENOS  AIBGS 

The  great  country  of  Ai^^tina,  the  largest  we  have  yet 
visited,  in  SoaOi  America  second  only  to  Brazil,  has  more 
than  five  times  the  area  of  France  and  above  one-third  that 
of  the  United  States.  ConBiderably  longer  than  the  latter 
conntry,  though  not  bo  wide,  its  latitude  compares  with  that 
from  Key  Weat  to  Hudson  Bay,  a  distance  of  2200  miles;  its 
width  varies  from  200  to  1000  miles.  Its  great  length  &om 
north  to  sontb  assnres  wide  variety  in  climate,  aside  from 
changes  in  elevation,  of  which  there  is  not  much  after  get- 
ting away  from  the  Andes.  The  climate  range  is  from  Sicily 
or  hotter  to  Iceland,  less  than  in  corresponding  latitades  in 
North  America. 

The  central  part  of  the  country  now  to  be  traversed  is 
the  great  pampa  section,  lai^ly  a  region  of  cattle  raising, 
where  the  soil  is  from  3  to  6  feet  thick;  farther  north  and 
east  in  the  Faran&  basin,  where  wheat,  sogar,  and  many  other 
prodnctB  are  raised,  the  soil  is  from  30  to  lOO  feet  thick.  In 
Patagonia  at  the  south  the  plains  are  of  sand  and  gravel, 
requiring  irrigation  except  for  a  few  small  fertile  valleys. 
A  rich  country  is  Argentina,  now  forging  ahead  with  won- 
derful strides. 

The  joomey  to  Buenos  Aires  is  made  from  Mendoza  in 
twenty-four  boors  by  the  express  trains,  chiefly  composed 
of  sleeping  cars.  These  have  by  the  windows  at  one  side 
an  aisle,  from  which  staterooms  open  with  berths  one  above 
another  running  cross^wise  of  the  ear.  Each  room  contains 
a  lavatory,  electric  lights  and  fan.  By  day  there  is  a  long 
leather  covered  seat,  less  comfortable  than  those  in  oar 
sleepers,  and  far  less  than  on  the  despised  narrow  gatige  rail- 
way from  Omro  to  Antofsgasta.  A  dining  car  is  att  '  * 
to  the  train,  furnishing  fair  meals  at  reasonable  prices. 
213 
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LesTiDg  Hendoza  hy  dayl^t,  s  region  of  Tineyards  vith 
s  few  towns  may  be  seen  for  some  miles,  and  at  harrest  time 
men  and  women  by  thonsands  engaged  in  picking  the  great 
clnsters  of  grapes;  but  soon  an  arid  country  is  reached,  not 
like  the  West  Coast  deserts  farther  north,  but  resembling  our 
western  plains.  There  is  a  scanty  growth  of  scrub  and  an 
excesdve  amount  of  dust,  which  in  great  profusion  creeps 
through  the  single  windows  to  the  discomfort  of  all  pas- 
sengers. Here  there  is  almost  no  rainfall,  and  one  need  not 
regret  passii^  in  the  night.  Santa  Bosa,  a  town  fifty  miles 
from  Mendoza,  has  some  historic  importance  as  the  site  of 
two  battles  in  the  civil  wars  of  1874,  where  the  national 
forces,  defeated  in  October,  were  in  December  victorious  under 
Col.  jnlio  A.  Roca. 

Near  the  small  station  Balde,  75  miles  farther,  is  a  noted 
artesian  well  2000  feet  deep,  sunk  in  this  arid  region  by  the 
National  Qovemment  at  a  cost  of  150,000  pesos.  Boring  was 
begun  March  31,  1884,  with  a  tube  of  20  inches  diameter, 
decreasing  gradually  to  Sy^  inches.  Not  until  October  12, 
1687,  did  water  begin  to  gush,  at  last  in  great  quantity,  esti- 
mated by  some  at  8000  liters,  by  others  at  200,000  liters  an 
hour,  a  rather  wide  margin.  The  water  having  a  temper- 
ature of  105°  is  drinkable  and  of  great  value. 

A  little  beyond  is  the  town  of  San  Luia  (population 
15,000)  founded  in  1597  by  the  Governor  of  Chile.  Prom 
raising  alfalfa,  land  has  increased  in  value  ten  fold,  beii^ 
now  worth  $5  or  $6  an  acre.  Cattle  raising  is  a  special  indus- 
try of  the  province,  also  the  sale  of  green  onyx,  beds  of  which 
lie  to  the  north. 

YUla  Mercedes,  a  town  of  about  the  same  size,  is  an  im- 
portant railway  junction.  One  might  here  take  a  train  by 
way  of  Villa  Maria  to  C6rdoba,  if  desirous  of  visiting  that 
historic  city.  From  here  to  Buenos  Aires  is  a  region  of 
rainfall  and  of  wonderful  fertility,  the  great  cattle  ranches, 
formerly  covering  the  whole  country,  being  to  some  extent 
superseded  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  wheat,  linseed,  and 
com  are  produced  in  immense  quantities.  It  may  be  noted 
in  passing  that  Argentina  is  the  greatest  exporter  (not  pro- 
ducer) of  cattle  and  of  cereals  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
At  many  stations  there  is  but  a  house  or  two,  an  adobe  hut 
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ocenpied  by  an  Italian  or  by  a  gaueho,  a  cowboy  of  mixed 
race,  Spanish  and  Indian.  Tet  in  the  Beason  6000  tons  of 
^eat  may  be  seen  at  one  of  these  stations,  representing 
great  wealth.  The  freight  cars,  weighing  12^  tons,  will 
carry  a  load  of  40  tons,  this  being  a  broad  gauge  road  with 
straight  and  almost  level  track,  inclining  sightly  to  the  sea. 
The  longest  straight  in  the  world  is  here  found,  175  miles  in 
direct  line,  and,  but  for  one  S  curve,  206  miles.  Bronzed 
cattlemen  may  be  seen  at  the  stations,  and  along  the  way 
thonsands  of  splendid  cattle ;  then  a  sea  of  cultivated  limit- 
lees  plain,  interesting  for  a  while,  but  presently  monotwoos 
to  many. 

Between  Villa  Mercedes  and  Mackenna,  40  miles,  is  a  very 
rich  zone  containing  many  elegant  dwellings  of  modem  style 
with  city  comforts,  amid  gardens  and  orchards,  fields  ol  vege- 
tables and  cereals. 

Bufirio,  another  railroad  center,  is  a  station  of  hurry  and 
bustle.  A  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in  this  region 
in  the  last  25  years,  from  a  lonely  expanse  with  a  rare  dwell* 
ing  and  a  few  native  cattle  to  villages,  splendid  herds,  and 
grain  fields  whose  products  always  outrun  the  provision  of 
sheds  and  storehouses.  Near  the  station  Vedia,  the  end  of 
the  straight  from  Mackenna,  is  the  noted  estancia  or  ranch  of 
Seuor  Benito  Tillanueva  of  35,000  acres,  which  contained 
some  years  ago  14,000  Shorthorn  cattle,  besides  Lincoln  and 
Shropshire  sheep,  and  1200  horses  of  Clydesdale,  Suffolk,  and 
Hackney.  A  station  on  a  branch  line  is  called  Gen.  Aroiales 
after  the  owner  of  an  important  establishment,  with  creameiy 
and  cheese  factory  making  200  pounds  of  cheese  a  day. 

A  busy  town  is  JuMn  on  the  site  of  a  fort  from  which 
forces  sallied  Dec.  10,  1876,  against  an  invasion  of  cattle- 
stealing  Indians.  The  latter  were  routed  and  the  cattle  saved. 
Here  are  railroad  workshops  employing  1000  men,  and  an 
electric  establishment  supplying  light  for  the  city  and  power 
for  the  making  of  butter,  cream,  and  ice.  Land  here  is  worth 
more  than  $1.00  a  square  foot    Perhaps  a  peso  was  meant. 

Fifteen  kilometers  .from  the  town  of  Chacabuco  is  the 
eatanwi  San  Qregorio  especially  devoted  to  raising  Hereford 
and  Durham  bulls,  lancoln  dieep.  Hackney,  Morgan,  and 
Clydesdale  horses,  eollie  dogs,  terriers,  and  fowls  oE  tiie 
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Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Roc^  Braluna,  and  other  breeds. 
Seven  thooaand  doUara  was  paid  by  the  owner  for  a  aingle 
boll. 

Near  Mercedes,  a  city  of  16,000,  ia  an  eatancia  of  40,000 
acres.  This  in  addition  to  other  blooded  atoch  haa  many 
race  horses,  now  osed  for  breeding,  which  formerly  won  fame 
in  Europe.    For  one  of  these  the  owner  paid  $150,000. 

The  station  Open  Door  is  so  called  from  a  remarkable  goT- 
emmental  establishment  for  healing  the  mentally  diseased 
by  the  oatdoor  system,  work  in  the  fields. 

At  Mufiiz,  20  miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  there  is  a  Campo 
de  Mayo,  a  field  for  military  exercises,  where  reviews  fre- 
quently occur  attracting  many  spectators.  Close  by  is  a 
famons  eii<Mcia,  that  of  Noherto  Quimo,  4200  acres,  fenced 
with  wire,  divided  into  18  enclosures.  Besides  the  pure 
blooded  cattle,  acres  of  the  finest  fruit,  and  an  elegant  resi- 
dence, there  is  a  dove-cote,  supplying  40  to  50  pairs  of  pigeons 
daily. 

The  town,  HurUngJuim,  15  miles  from  the  city,  almost  in 
the  suburbs,  is  much  frequented  by  those  athletically  in- 
clined. A  hippodrome  containing  ^paratos  for  physical 
exercises  is  the  scene  of  frequent  hippie  and  athletic  reunions 
with  large  and  distinguished  crowds.  There  is  a  race  track 
of  2000  meters  for  horses,  grounds  for  tennis,  polo,  cricket, 
etc.,  with  pavilions  for  spectators,  restaurant,  garage,  stablea, 
and  dog  kennels.  The  whole,  covering  22  squares,  belongs 
to  a  society  with  6000  members.  At  the  opening  of  the  season 
occurs  an  annual  fete  called  Qymkcfaana.  Among  other 
sports  ia  a  Whistling  Race.  In  this,  after  500  yards,  men 
must  pause  before  a  lady  and  whistle  a  tune,  the  name  of 
which  she  hands  to  him  on  paper. 

In  the  real  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires,  at  VtUa  Devote,  10 
milea  from  the  city  station,  is  a  rifle  range  established  by 
the  Italians.  The  field,  1000  meters  long  and  100  wide,  has  a 
shooting  gallery  550  meters  long.  Of  the  30  targets  24  are 
for  guns  at  from  300  to  500  meters,  and  six  for  revolveiB 
at  10  meters.  English  societies  have  here  tennis  and  golf 
grounds.  Among  many  chalets  with  fine  gardens  is  one  be- 
longing to  John  A.  Hall  containing  about  1500  varieties  of 
orchids.    Of  two  asylums  in  the  place,  one  called  Umberto 
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Frimo,  was  the  gift  of  the  philanthropiflt  Antonio  Devoto, 
of  which  the  eorneratone  was  laid  February,  1904,  by  Prince 
Loigi  de  Saroia,  Dute  of  the  Abruzzi.  From  this  aabarb  a 
tramway  condncts  to  the  city,  passing  on  the  way  a  Dispen- 
sary for  the  Tuberculous,  and  the  National  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Veterinary,  which  was  inaugurated  September, 
1904.  Continuing  by  rail,  one  has  on  the  left  a  glimpse  of 
the  river,  and  on  both  sides,  of  the  Palermo  Parb,  before 
reaching  the  station  Retiro,  a  short  distance  from  the  center 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

This  wonderfal  city,  the  Metropolis  of  Soath  America,  whieb  in 
tbe  last  half  csntniy  has  grown  at  a  rate  exceeded  t^  few  in  tba 
United  States,  was  lounded  as  early  as  1535  by  Pedro  de  Mendoia; 
but  being  twice  deetroyed  or  abandoned  on  account  of  tronbles  witl^ 
tbe  Indiana,  its  permanent  settlement  dates  from  15S0.  For  this 
tbe  honor  belongs  to  Jnan  de  Garay,  Acting  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  which  Asiinci6ii  was  the  capitaL  The  latter  city  bad 
been  founded  in  1536  by  Juan  de  Ayolas,  sent  thither  to  discover  a 
way  through  to  the  rich  country  of  Peru.  This  colony,  more  fortu- 
nate than  Buenos  Aires,  eodured,  and  for  many  years  Asmicidn 
was  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  South  America.  Several  other 
settlements  were  made  in  tbe  present  Argentine  country  before  the 
permanent  establishment  of  Buenos  Aires:  Santiago  de  Eetero  in 
1553;  and  within  ten  years  thereafter,  Uendosa,  San  Jnan,  and 


The  name,  Buenos  Aires,  dates  from  1536  when  Pedro  de  Men- 
doia,  January  6,  inaugnrated  the  city  of  Santa  Marfa  de  Bnenoa 
Aires,  in  recognition  of  the  sailors'  devotion  to  Nnestra  Senora  de! 
Bnen  Aire,  their  especial  patroness  at  Cadie;  tradition  also  has  it 
that  on  disembarking  here  one  said  to  another,  "Que  bnenoe  luree 
son  los  de  este  Buelol"  "What  good  airs  are  there  on  this  land!" 
The  town  founded  February  2,  1535,  was  practically  destroyed  by 
Lidiana  and  abandoned  in  154L  In  1S80  Garay  with  sixty-three 
colonists,  provisions,  tools,  ete.,  coming  from  Asnnei6n,  on  dis- 
embarking Sunday,  Jnne  11,  1580,  proceeded  to  an  elevated  spot, 
where  now  is  Parque  Lezama.  There  he  pronounced  in  Spanish  the 
words,  "City  of  the  Trinity  and  Port  of  Santa  Maria  of  Baenos 
Aires,  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost"  All,  saying  Amen,  then  knelt  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  ci^ 
to  be  founded.  Proeeeding  north  to  an  open  space  on  the  wooded 
shore  they  fixed  npon  the  present  Plaza  de  Hayo  as  the  centnr  of 
the  d^  and  placed  the  first  stone  at  the  comer  of  Rivadavia  and 
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San  Hartin.  The  new  mfy  was  arranged  in  rixteen  squares  from 
north  to  south  along  the  river  front,  and  in  nine  sqnarcB  east  to 
west,  with  farms  and  gardens  bejond.  While  the  general  trend  of 
the  river  and  the  shore  on  this  side  is  northwest  to  southeast,  the  front 
jnst  here  is  almost  dne  north  and  sonth,  the  Avenida  de  Hsto,  at 
right  ang^,  tberefoie  Tunning  east  and  west. 

The  growth  of  the  aty  was  slow,  being  much  hampered  by  strange 
T^alations  of  the  Uotber  Country.  No  eommeree  was  permitted, 
either  imports  or  exports,  hence  smn^ling  became  popular.  While 
the  Viceroy  at  lima  was  ruler  of  the  entire  country,  his  practical 
authority  was  here  small,  the  Audiemda  in  Charcas  (now  Sucre), 
Bolivia,  being  in  charge  of  the  eoontry  east  of  the  Andes.  Subordi- 
nate to  this  were  the  Boyal  Govemors  of  the  Provinees,  always  Span- 
ish, while  the  dties  were  mled  t^  CabitdoB  of  from  six  to  twelve 
members  who  were  natives  or  Creoles.  These  serving  for  life  had 
eharge  both  of  judicial  and  adminifitrative  matters.  The  troobtes 
with  the  Indians,  and  with  the  Portuguese  who  hod  settlements  on 
the  opposite  bank  may  be  passed  over,  but  those  with  the  British 
should  be  mentioned.  At  lost,  after  about  two  hundred  years, 
BaeaoB  Aires  in  1776  bad  a  Viceroy  of  her  own  and  more  liberal 
government;  unfortunately  too  late  to  undo  the  evil  which  had 
been  wrought,  althou^^  trade  now  Nourished  and  the  population 
soon  doubled.  In  June,  1806,  a  squadron  under  Admiral  Popham, 
and  Oeneral  Bereef  ord  with  fifteen  hundred  men  landed  below  Buenos 
Aires  then  a  city  of  about  40,000.  The  Viceroy  fled  and  June  27 
the  British  occupied  the  city.  A  French  officer,  Liniers,  in  Spanish 
employ,  procuring  one  thousand  regular  troops  and  some  cannon 
in  Montevideo,  approached  the  city  and  was  joined  at  his  camp  by 
many.  The  British  on  the  advance  of  the  army  of  IJniers,  August 
12,  after  hard  street  fighting,  finally  surrendered;  the  British  flags 
then  captured  are  still  preserved  in  Buenos  Aires  as  trophies. 
Four  months  later  the  British  again  came  and  with  four  thousand 
troops  captured  Montevideo.  General  Wbitetock  approaching 
Buenos  Aires  put  to  flight  the  army  of  Liniers  which  had  come  oat 
to  meet  him ;  but  on  entering  the  city,  July  5,  stubborn  street  figbting 
ensued,  and  after  forcing  their  way  to  the  barricaded  Plaza  and 
losing  in  two  days  one-quarter  of  their  men,  the  British  agreed  to 
withdraw  and  to  evacuate  Montevideo  within  two  months. 

This  experience  inspired  in  the  Argentines  a  feeling  of  self-re- 
liance. Accordingly  when  Napoleon,  after  he  had  overran  the  Span- 
ish peninsula,  demanded,  May  22,  1810,  the  resignation  of  the  new 
Viceroy  Cisneros,  who  had  taken  office  in  1809,  an  armed  assembly 
come  tc^etber  in  the  Plaza  and  proclaimed  the  Cabildo  supreme  in 
authority.    While  Acts  were  made  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VUf 
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the  Spanudi  raler  of  Caetile  end  Leon,  then  in  prison,  tbia  date  is 
regarded  as  that  of  the  dawn  of  Independence.  The  Cabildo  sent 
armiea  in  various  directions  and  bloody  combats  ensued,  several  at 
first  successful,  then  with  varying  results.  There  were  long 
troobtons  times,  thou^  Bnenos  Aires  never  again  fell  under  for* 
eign  sway,  and  the  sentiment  of  independence  became  firmly  eetab- 
liabed  by  1812.  In  this  year  returned  from  Europe  the  great 
patriot,  San  Uartin,  who,  tbroagfa  the  labors  of  the  historian, 
Bartolomg  Mitre,  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  savior  of  South 
American  Indepoid^ce. 

San  Martin,  bom,  February  25,  1778,  of  a  creoIe  mother  and  a 
Spanish  officer  father  in  a  small  mission  town  of  the  Jesuits  on  tin 
Uruguay  River,  was  taken  te  Spain  at  the  age  of  ei{^t  years,  edu- 
oat«d  in  the  beet  military  schools,  and  served  in  many  wars.  Hav- 
ing imbibed  liberal  ideas  he  returned  to  Baoios  Aires  in  Mareb, 
1S12,  and  later,  with  a  chosoi  company  of  the  best  youths,  pro- 
ceeded to  Mendoza,  wbere  for  three  years  he  was  forming  and  drill- 
ing an  army  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Chile.  This  be  did  in 
Januat7,  1817,  the  battle  of  Chscabttco,  February  12,  ^ving  that 
eountry  ite  independence.  Going  to  Peru  with  his  army  in  1820,  be 
proceeded  himself  to  meet  Bolivar  in  GuayaqulL  When  the  latter 
rejected  the  cooperation  proffered,  San  Martin  gave  ap  the  army 
whidi  be  had  organized  and  withdrew  to  Bnenos  Aires,  suJIerin^ 
the  imputation  of  cowardice  without  a  word,  and  returning  to  Eu- 
rope to  live  in  rednced  circumstances  nntil  bia  death  at  Boulogne 
in  1850. 

Independence  was  formally  declared  by  a  Coi^press  in  Tnenmio, 
July  9,  1816.  From  1812  to  1862  civil  and  other  wara  were  frft- 
quent  July  9,  1825,  a  National  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  la 
1S26,  Rivadavia,  a  very  able  man,  became  the  first  President.  The 
greatest  constructive  statesman  of  the  period,  he  undertook  to  re- 
form the  laws  and  administration,  created  the  Universitry  of  Buenos 
Aires,  founded  hospitals,  etc.,  and  engaged  in  war  witii  Brazil,  by 
which  Uruguay  became  independent.  But  after  a  dngle  year  of 
office,  on  account  of  dissensions,  he  redgned.  In  1829,  following 
two  years  of  strife,  de  Rosas  became  President  and  in  183S  Die- 
tator.  His  name  and  his  tyranny  are  r^;arded  with  detestation. 
Defeated  Jnne  8,  1852,  by  General  Urquiza,  he  fled  to  the  British 
Legation  and  later  to  Finland. 

In  1853  Buenos  Aires  was  recognized  as  an  independent  state, 
but  in  1857  the  Fortenos  or  harbor  people,  as  the  residents  of  the 
atj  are  called,  under  General  B.  Mitre  were  defeated  by  General 
Urquiza  and  again  joined  the  Confederation.  In  1861  another  bat- 
tie  occurred  under  the  same  generals  with  a  victory  for  Wtr^  who 
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thai  became  Preudent  of  thg  entire  nation  and  hy  granting  the 
ProvinMB  autonomy  sueeeeded  in  creating  better  feetmg.  In  1868 
Dr.  Sarmiento,  a  broad-minded  scholar,  was  peaeefoUy  elected  and 
did  mDch  to  promote  education  and  develop  the  nation's  reEouroee. 
His  ancceeeor,  Dr.  AvellaDda,  had  a  more  tronblons  term  of  office. 
General  Boca  who  f  oUowed,  1860,  gained  his  position  b;  hard  fitt- 
ing. He  first  declared  the  city  the  Federal  District  of  the  nation, 
promoted  railway  extension,  and  pat  down  diseensionB.  After  Dr. 
Celman  had  misgoverned  for  four  years,  Carlos  Pellegrini  finished 
the  six  years'  term  in  good  faehion.  Dr.  Saenz  Pena  followed  in 
1892,  but  becoming  onpopular,  resigned;  and  the  Vice  President 
filled  ont  hia  administration.  Another  term  for  General  Koca  was 
succeeded  in  19(H  by  that  of  Dr.  Qnintana  and  after  hia  death  Dr. 
Alcorta;  the  present  inenmbent,  Dr.  Boque  Saenz  Pena,  taking  of- 
fice October  12, 1910. 

BnenoB  Aireg,  the  Metropolis  of  Sonth  America,  reeemblee 
Chicago  in  being  located  on  the  level  frontier  of  a  great 
prairie,  and  on  the  border  of  a  large  body  of  fresh  water ;  at 
the  aame  time  it  is  like  New  York  in  being  the  chief  seaport 
of  a  great  nation.  The  ao^alled  Rio  de  la  Plata  or  La  Plata 
River  is  in  reality  more  of  an  estuary;  so  wide  as  to  have 
rather  the  effect  of  a  bay  or  gulf.  Formed  by  the  onion 
of  two  rivers,  the  Parani  and  the  Uruguay,  the  La  Plata 
basin  is  the  second  lai^est  in  the  world,  the  flow  of  the  river 
being  80  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  Mississippi.  And 
here  let  me  make  a  feeble  protest  against  the  usage,  general 
among  the  English,  and  now  copied  in  the  United  States,  of 
speaMng  of  this  water  as  the  River  Plate.  Was  there  ever 
an  nglier  name  in  sound  or  sense  t  Were  there  any  difficulty 
in  saying  La  Plata  there  might  be  some  excuse.  True,  one 
is  liable  to  commit  a  tautology  by  saying  the  La  Plata  River, 
a  repetition  of  the  the  in  another  language,  but  some  sins  are 
worse,  and  one  to  my  mind  is  changing  Plata  to  Plate.  Plata 
means  silver.  Why  not  then  call  it  the  Silver  River,  if  one 
would  translate,  or  else  say  the  Plata  River  f  I,  at  least,  give 
notice  here  that  in  this  book  it  shall  be  properly  called.  The 
first  a  of  coarse  baa  the  sound  of  ah. 

The  river  is  here  28  miles  wide,  so  that  one  does  not  see 
the  opposite  shore  except  from  a  height  such  as  the  Capitol 
dome.  It  is  125  miles  long  more  or  less,  according  to  where 
yoD  consider  the  ocean  line,  Buenos  Aires  being  called  about 
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100  miles  from  the  sea  and  90  from  Montevideo.  The  city, 
65  feet  above  sea  level,  has  like  Cbieago  plenty  of  room  to 
grow  and  has  improved  the  opportuni^  to  extend  itself  until 
in  area  it  is  one  of  the  largeat  cities  in  the  world,  three  times 
as  large  as  Berlin,  but  smaller  than  London  or  New  York. 
Its  population,  according  to  the  last  acconnta,  1913,  ia  about 
a  million  and  a  half,  Thns  it  is  the  fourth  city  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  second  Latin  city  in  the  world. 
At  its  present  rate  of  growth  it  will  soon  be  crowding  Paris ; 
some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  become  the  first  in  popolation  of  the 
eitiea  founded  and  ruled  by  a  Latin  race. 
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Hotels.  Plaza,  E.  P.,  10  pesos  and  np;  Palace,  a  little  more  mod- 
erate; others  A.  P.,  Qraod,  9-20;  Boyal,  9-20;  Majeetio,  12  np; 
ifetropole;  Splendid;  Caviezel's  New  Hotel;  Pbceciz;  Albion. 

Cabs.  Fiist  claas,  15  blocks,  1  peso,  oext  15  blocks,  60  ctvi; 
second  cUss,  flrat  course  60  ctva.,  second  40  ctvs.  By  the  hour, 
first  class,  2  pesos,  then  80  ctvs.  each  half  honr;  second  daes,  1^50 
fitst  hoar,  .60  eadi  half  hour.    AntcmobileB,  higher. 

Moneg.    Ai^rentine  peso,  44  cents ;  donble  the  Chilian  peso. 

Guide-book  to  the  Argentine  Republic  by  Albert  B.  MartineE, 
valuable;  in  Spanish  and  French,  perhaps  now  in  English. 

Cmxr  FoivTB  of  Iktsbbbt 

The  Plaza  and  the  Avenida  da  Mayo,  the  Oovemment  Palace, 
Capitol,  Palace  of  Justice,  Plaza  San  Martin,  the  Musenm  of 
Art,  Zoolo^oal  and  Botanical  Gardens,  Pslenno  Park,  Hippodrome. 
Colon  Theater,  Parqne  Lezama  and  National  Historical  Museum, 
Becoleta  Cemetery,  the  Docks,  Frigorifieos,  Mercado  de  FnAot.- 

TonuBTS  coming  from  Mendoza  will  arrive  at  the  Betiro 
Station.  Outride  are  numerous  eBrriages  to  convey  the  trav- 
eler and  small  luggage  to  hia  hotel.  The  price  of  these  car- 
riages ia  astonishingly  cheap  to  a  New  Yorker,  1  peso,  44 
cents,  for  a  ride  of  15  squares,  and  nearly  all  of  the  hotels 
are  within  this  distance.  From  the  docks  the  ride  may  be 
longer,  according  to  where  landing  is  made.  Further,  tiiere 
are  carriages  of  the  second  class,  which  seem  equally  good. 
For  these  the  fee  is  60  ceniavos.  The  only  difference  that  I 
could  learn  was  that  the  first  class  coaehman  wears  a  uni- 
form. The  number  of  horses,  one  or  two,  makce  no  dif- 
ference. The  automobilea  are  somewhat  more  expensive. 
The  drivers  have  a  habit,  as  elsewhere,  especially  at  the  sta- 
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tion,  of  demandiiig  more  than  their  fee,  particnlarly  on  Sun- 
day; so  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  nothii^,  take  the  first  car- 
riage offered  and  pay  what  is  due  with  a  small  tip  and  no 
remarks,  and  sometluDg  additional  for  baggage.  Trunks 
should  be  arranged  for  with  an  agent  of  the  express  com- 
pany, Ezpreso  Villalonga,  either  at  the  station,  or  after  Teach- 
ing your  hotel,  if  that  is  sot  already  decided  upon.  The 
hotel  porter  will  attend  to  it  if  you  hand  him  your  checks. 

Unlike  the  cities  previously  visited,  as  might  he  expected 
from  its  size,  a  wide  choice  of  abeommodationB  is  here  of- 
fered. Hotels  galore  and  lodging  houses  as  well  are  to  be 
found,  though  perhaps  not  a  room  at  the  desired  hostelry 
unless  engaged  in  advance :  not  always  even  then,  if  reports 
are  true  of  certain  establishments.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
prices  except  very  cheap,  for  this  is  quite  another  world  from 
the  West  Coast,  and  except  as  to  carriages,  prices  compare 
with  those  of  New  York. 

The  first  choice  of  the  ultra  fashionable  and  wealthy  is 
likely  to  be  the  Hotel  Plaza,  unless  a  new  one  promised  to 
be  still  finer  should  already  be  completed.  At  the  Plaza, 
barely  two  blocks  from  the  station,  a  room  may  be  had  on 
either  the  American  or  the  European  plan.  The  lowest  price 
for  the  latter  is  ten  pesos  ($4.40)  a  day — and  from  that  far 
up,  doubtless  30  or  40  pesos  or  more  for  suites  with  bath. 
Meals  are  in  proportion.  The  location  is  good,  on  the  hand- 
some  Plaza  San  Martin,  and  very  near  the  river,  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  is  close  by — but  it  is  quit«  a  distance,  11  blocks, 
from  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  the  principal  avenue,  and  many 
will  prefer  a  hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  city  on  thia  handsome 
and  busy  thoroughfare,  or  one  within  a  few  blocks  of  it.  The 
other  hotels  are  somewhat  lower  priced  and  by  many  regarded 
as  more  comfortable  and  f^eeable.  The  Plaza,  under  the 
management  of  the  world  famed  Ritz  Carlton  people,  is 
naturally  the  grand  affair  that  one  would  expect,  the  pompous, 
uniformed  British  attendants  easily  leading  one  within  to 
fancy  himself  in  London. 

The  Palace  Hotel,  before  the  erection  of  the  Plaza,  regarded 
as  the  first  in  the  city,  is  a  large  edifice,  proper^  of  Nicolas 
Mihanovich,  the  noted  steamboat  man.  This  flue  structure, 
two  blocks  from  the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  fronts  on  three  streets. 
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the  25ih  of  May,  Cangallo,  and  the  Paseo  de  Julio,  many  rooms 
thuH  lookisg  npon  the  Paseo,  a  fine  boolev&rd  and  parkway, 
and  oat  over  the  docks  to  the  river.  On  this  side  there  are 
five  stories,  with  an  observation  tower  at  the  corner  150  feet 
high  for  the  use  of  the  Mihsnovich  Company,  and  containing 
a  powerful  electric  light.  The  ofSces  of  the  company  are  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  The  hotel  has  an  imposing 
entrance  with  a  monumental  stairway  (also  elevators)  lead- 
ing to  the  main  floor.  Here  is  a  hall  of  the  Louis  XIV  style, 
and  a  luxurious  dining-room  of  the  Empire  fsahion  with 
white  and  gold  ceiling.  All  floors  are  heated  and  there  is  a 
telephone  in  every  room  or  suite,  conveniences  and  elegance 
of  all  kinds.  Above  there  is  a  roof  garden  (a  favorite  reaort 
on  Bmnmer  evenings)  adorned  with  exotic  plants,  and  a  sum* 
mer  dining-room  which  affords  charming  views. 

Other  hotels,  older  and  equally  popular,  are  the  Orand 
and  the  Boyal,  comfortable,  even  luxurious,  much  patronized 
by  English-speaking  folk.  The  Grand,  built  in  1900,  on 
Morida  and  Kivadavia,  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  and  by 
some  called  noisy ;  the  Boyal  at  the  comer  of  Corrientes  and 
Esmeralda  is  a  few  blocks  distant.  At  these  the  price  for 
room  and  board  with  bath  privil^e  is  from  9  to  12  or  14 
peto$  a  day;  for  room  with  morning  coffee  only,  5  to  8  pesos 
a  day. 

On  the  Avenida,  which  means  always  the  Avenida  de  Mayo, 
are  the  Hotels  Splendid,  Metropole,  Paris,  Majestic,  Ca- 
viezel's  New  Hotel,  all  of  the  first  reiik  with  pension  pricu 
from  10  or  12  pesos  up.  Also  on  the  Avenue  near  the  Plaza 
de  Mayo  is  the  Hotel  Nuevo,  said  when  built  to  have'  been  the 
acme  of  elegance.  The  Phoenix,  San  Martin  780,  more  quiet 
and  less  pretentions  than  some  of  the  others,  is  much  pat- 
ronized by  English.  One  preferring  lower  prices  will  find 
good  board  and  70(Hn8  at  the  Pennon  Caviezel  for  from  7 
to  9  or  more  pesos  daily  (elevator),  an  excellent  location  on 
the  Avenida,  Bivadavia  and  Esmeralda  (painfully  neat,  some 
one  said,  which  is  hardly  a  fault),  a  Swiss  proprietor ;  another 
pension  of  the  same  name  is  at  the  next  corner,  with  prices 
a  little  higher.  At  the  Hotel  Albion  on  the  Avenue  rooms 
without  board  may  be  obtained,  cheaper  but  less  attractive, 
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and  fnmiahed  rooms  elsewliere  at  2-1  pesos  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  style  and  location. 

CoDLfortably  settled  in  a  good  hotel,  what  is  first  to  be 
donet  I  shoold  sa;',  after  morning  coffee  take  a  stroll  around 
the  center  of  the  city,  down  the  Avenue,  taming  to  the  left 
on  Florida  with  a  finance  at  the  shop  windows,  down  Cangallo 
to  Reconqoista  and  the  Plaza  at  the  right  If  time  u  short 
begin  at  once  sight-seeing  there,  the  center  of  the  old  and 
new  city,  a  historic  site  for  nearly  foor  centuries.  Called 
by  Garay,  Plaza  Qrande  or  Mayor,  containing  8  acres  or 
t^ore,  it  is  now  Plaea  de  Mayo.  The  center,  regarded  as  the 
Altar  of  the  Country,  has  been  occupied  by  a  modest  monu< 
ment,  an  obelisk  called  the  Pyramid  of  May,  commemorat- 
ing ihe  Revolution  of  1810.  For  this,  excavation  was  made 
in  April,  1811.  This  will  now  be  replaced  by  a  great 
and  worthy  monument  on  the  same  spot  to  the  same 
event,  voted  by  the  centenary  commission  to  the  com- 
peting artists,  Qaetauo  Moretti  and  Luis  Brizzolara. 
The  splendid  marble  monument,  having  a  base  150  feet 
square,  will  be  a  trifle  taUer,  the  base  supporting  a 
colossal  obelisk  115  feet  high,  upon  which  will  stand  a 
group  of  statuary,  the  apotheosis  of  the  Argentine  flag:  a 
figure  representing  the  New  Nation  waving  the  sacred  ban- 
ner, preceded  by  Progress  cmshing  down  Ignorance  and 
Prejudice,  and  acclaimed  by  Revolution,  Justice,  and  the 
People.  Other  statues  and  reliefs  will  be  used  in  decoration. 
An  interesting  innovation  will  be  a  large  chamber  within  the 
monument  1o  be  used  as  a  museum  and  to  contain  as  a  first 
relic  the  actoal  Pyramid  of  May,  the  first  memento  of  the 
glorious  dawn  of  liberty.  This  monument  is  to  be  finished 
and  in  position  in  1916. 

Of  other  monuments  already  decorating  the  Plaza,  one 
erected  in  1906  faces  the  Avenue,  a  fine  group  of  marble  por- 
traying a  figure,  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires,  being  crowned' 
by  Progress ;  a  child,  the  Future,  observing  the  act.  Towards 
the  other  end  of  the  Plaza,  the  east,  is  an  equestrian  statae 
of  General  Manuel  Belgrano,  one  of  the  first  Council  of  OoT- 
emment,  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  May  25, 
1810;  he  was  afterwards  a  commander  of  Argentine  troops, 
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gaining  victories  at  Tacum&D  and  Salta,  in  1812  and  13, 
later  suffering  defeat  in  Bolivia,  after  vbioh  he  resigned  the 
command  to  San  Martin.  The  rest  of  the  Plaza  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  walks,  and  foontains.  Occasionally  there  is 
mane. 

At  the  aoQthwest'  comer  of  the  Plaza  is  the  ancient  CdbAdo 
vhere  met,  May  22,  1810,  on  the  upper  floor,  a  popular 
assembly  which  declared  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  incom- 
patible with  public  tranquillity.  May  25  the  Cabildo  ap- 
pointed  a  Junta  or  Council  of  Government  with  Don  Comelio 
Saavedra  as  President.  The  Viceroy  having  already  with* 
drawn  to  avoid  bloodshed,  the  Council  took  the  oath  the  same 
afternoon;  Saavedra  addressed  the  people  from  a  balcoiiy 
with  an  appeal  for  order  and  harmony.  Thus  the  revolution 
triumphed  without  bloodshed,  and  from  here  spread  to  other 
sections,  where  long  struggle  was  necessary ;  to  Argentina,  the 
success  in  all  the  countries  south  of  Ecuador- was  largely  due. 

The  most  imposing  structure  on  the  Plaza  is  the  Govern- 
ment Palace  on  the  east.  On  this  spot  in  1595  the  eonstmo- 
tion  of  a  fort  was  begun ;  but  it  was  1718-1720  before  a  con- 
siderable fortress  was  erected,  whose  walls  remained  till  1853. 
They  were  then  demolished  for  a  custom  house,  which  in 
1894  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  present  palace. 
This  great  brick  edifice,  400  feet  long  and  250  deep,  with 
two  wings  of  slightly  different  form,  constructed  at  different 
periods,  contains  offices  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
of  the  various  Ministers,  of  the  Interior,  of  Foreign  Relations 
and  Worship,  of  Finance,  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
of  Agriculture,  of  Public  Works  (Sacienda),  of  War  and 
Marine.  In  the  building  are  several  libraries,  the  most  im- 
portant that  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  (State 
Department),  where  in  iron  cases  are  the  treaties  wi&  foreign 
nations  since  1811,  some  of  these,  real  works  of  art,  superbly 
engrossed  on  pardiment  with  enormous  wax  seals.  The  en- 
trance on  the  north  side  gives  access  to  two  lai^  and  elegant 
salons  where  receptions  and  banquets  are  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent, his  official  residence  occupying  this  end  of  tiie  building. 
The  banquet  salon,  richly  furnished  in  Louis  Xv  style,  con- 
tains a  central  chandelier,  a  notable  work  of  art  made  in  the 
country  by  Azaretto.    There  is  also  a  fine  marble  figure  z^h 
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resenting  the  Argentine  Repnblic,  and  there  are  busts  of  the 
Tarions  Presidents.  "Within  the  boilding  are  several  patioe 
and  pleasant  reception  rooms.  Sentinels  abonnd,  bat  the 
doora  are  open  and'  on  bnsiiiees  days  at  the  osnal  hours  the 
bnilding  is  accessible  to  the  public.  On  feast  days,  if  neces- 
taiy,  permitB  to  enter  nu^  be  obtained  from  tiie  Saperin- 
tendent  of  the  Palace. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza,  coming  from  the  Palace, 
(me  first  reaches  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  1885  estab- 
lished in  its  present  edifice,  though  inaugurated  as  a  BdUa 
da  Comerciova,  1854  with  118  members.  It  has  now  above 
4000,  and  is  a  very  important  establishmenl  Operations  in 
1909  amounted  to  a  value  of  328  million  petoa.  The  same 
year  the  Clearing  House  account  for  banks  was  4^  billion 
peeos. 

In  the  same  block  at  the  comer  of  Beconquista  is  tbo 
Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  the  most  powerful  institntioD 
in  the  Republic.  Founded  in  1902  with  a  debt  of  50  million 
petoa  in  bills  emitted  aa  its  capita,  thanks  to  a  rigid  organic 
law,  excellent  adminifitration,  and  the  honesty  of  its  directors, 
it  has  become  a  great  fiiiancial  power.  In  October,  1908,  the 
capital  was  increased  by  $17,800,000  gold.  As  a  Bank  of 
the  State,  no  dividends  are  made,  the  annual  profit  of  fifty 
per  cent  being  converted  into  gold  reserve  and  added  to  the 
capital.  January  1,  1910,  the  capital  wsa  113  million  pesos, 
the  reserve  39  millions  gold.  The  bank  in  1910  had  121 
branches  in  the  provinces  and  8  agencies,  mostly  in  their  own 
boildings,  making  easy  the  commercial  transactions  for  cattle 
and  agriculture,  in  contrast  to  oar  own  difficulties,  due  to 
the  silly  prejudice  against  a  Central  Bank,  bo  serviceable  in 
all  other  countries.  It  performs  all  the  operations  of  other 
banks,  these  in  1909  amounting  to  645  million  pesQ$. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  side  is  the  Cathedral,  on  the 
spot  selected  by  Oarsy  for  the  chnrcb  in  1580,  when  a  simple 
fftmcture  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roof  served  the  pur- 
pose. An  edifice  with  arches  in  the  present  form  was  b^nn 
in  1701,  but  the  facade  in  imitation  of  the  Madeleine  in  Pans 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Bivadavia  by  the  architect  Catelin, 
The  great  semi-sphericftl  dome,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
blue  and  white  squares  in  the  Spanish  style^  is  a  contrast  to 
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tb«  othOT  roofs.  The  interior  has  a  central  nave,  two  aidea 
and  a  transept,  well  proportioiied  except  for  the  great  thick- 
neea  of  the  pillars.  The  side  chapels  are  not  of  special  im- 
portance save  the  third  on  the  right,  the  sepolcher  of  the 
great  jSan  Martin,  liberator  of  Chile  and  Pern,  a  patriot  whose 
purity  of  motive,  posaibly  his  ability,  eqnaled  that  of  Wash- 
ington, thongh  be  was  far  less  happy  in  the  contemporary 
appreciation  of  his  services;  not  tuitil  after  his  death  receiv- 
ing his  merited  honors.  The  octagonal  chapel  is  effectively 
lighted  from  a  small  dome  above.  Fonr  marble  plaqaes  hear 
the  names  Lima,  Chacabnco,  San  Lorenzo,  and  Maipn,  re- 
minding of  his  gloriooB  deeds.  In  the  center  a  bronze 
sarcophagus  containing  the  ashea  of  the  hero  has  several 
pediments  upon  a  broad  marble  base  which  bears  also  fonr 
marble  blocks.  On  three  of  these  stand  marble  stataes,  in 
front,  that  of  Liberty,  at  the  sides,  Labor,  and  Commerce. 
The  block  in  the  rear  carries  lanrels  and  palms  only,  with 
a  has  relief  representing  the  battle  of  Maipo.  In  front  are 
the  arms  of  Argentina,  at  the  sides  those  of  Pern  and  Chile. 
On  the  right  stands  a  bust  of  the  great  patriot,  the  whole 
forming  a  worthy,  artistic,  and  most  impressive  monoment. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Plaza  at  the  comer  of  the  Avenida, 
with  entrance  on  the  latter,  is  the  Municipal  Palace  or  City 
Hall,  where  tiie  Executive  Department  of  the  City  Qovem- 
ment  has  been  located  since  1892,  the  Deliberative  Council 
meeting  at  Peru  272.  The  Intendente  or  Mayor  is  appointed 
for  two  years  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  and  may  be  re-appointed.  The  Deliberative  Council 
of  22  is  also  named  by  the  President,  as  the  elections  formerly 
held  gave  poor  results.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Avenue  are 
the  Civil  Courts. 

The  Avenida  de  Mayo,  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  eztrads 
from  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  a  litUe  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
Plaza,  about  100  feet  wide,  paved  with  asphalt,  lined  with 
trees,  and  with  a  row  of  posts  for  electric  lights  in  the  center. 
Cut  through  the  Uoch  between  Rivadavia,  originally  the  main 
street,  and  Victoria,  the  next  street  south,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
million  petos,  it  was  opened  for  traffic  July  9,  1894.  It  is 
considered  by  some  the  finest  street  on  this  hemisphere,  others 
prefer  the  Avenida  Central  in  Rio,  while  all  who  admire  aky- 
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■crapera  will  inaiBt  that  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Adjoining  the  City  Hall,  ia  aeen  on  the  right  the  aplen- 
did  edifice  erected  by  Dr.  Josfi  0.  Paz  for  La  Prensa.  As 
the  finest  newspaper  boilding  in  the  world  for  the  sole  use 
of  a  single  publication,  it  shoold  be  visited  by  every  traveler, 
thov^  only  certain  parts  are  open  for  inspection.  There 
are  five  stories  above  groosd  and  two  below,  the  sab-basement 
containing  the  electric  fixtures  and  the  paper  storage  room. 
On  the  next  floor  is  the  machinery,  presses,  etc.,  with  a  room 
at  the  back  120  feet  long  and  25  deep  for  the  distribntion 
of  papers.  On  the  ground  floor  on  the  Avenida  are  the 
bureaus  of  administration,  as  for  advertising,  etc.,  and  the 
museum;  while  fronting  on  Bivadavia  are  rooms  for  free 
consultation  with  physicians  and  lawyers.  One  flight  up,  a 
long  one,  for  ceilings  are  high,  but  there  is  a  good  elevator, 
are  the  handsome  rooms  of  the  chief  editors.  A  fine  salon 
with  luxurious  appointments,  Turkish  rugs,  furniture  up- 
holstered in  leather,  sofas  and  armchairs,  and  a  heavy  carved 
table,  is  the  reception  room,  where  gentlemanly  attendants 
in  uniform  are  at  your  service, — a  contrast  indeed  to  the  dingy 
hallwajrs  where  people  are  kept,  by  often  pert  youths,  from 
entering  the  sacred  though  bare  and  noisy  quarters  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  some  of  our  great  and  wealthy  journals. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  lai^  patio  is  a  handsomely  decorated 
ball  seating  500,  with  furniture  of  red  and  gold,  used  only 
for  entertainments  for  the  employees.  On  the  next  floor  are 
various  editorial  rooms,  on  the  fourth  laxurioos  apartments 
for  the  entertainment  of  distinguished  gaeets  from  abroad. 
At  the  top  are  rooms  for  photography,  composing,  etc.  Ou 
the  turret  is  a  statue  holding  a  powerful  electric  light,  the 
rays  of  which  are  visible  to  a  great  distance.  The  editor  of 
this  great  newspaper,  which  like  its  building  in  some  respects, 
for  instance  in  the  amount  of  its  telegraphic  despatchea,  ia 
superior  to  any  in  the  United  States,  is  Dr.  Adolfo  E.  Dsvila, 
who  has  held  the  office  since  1877.  To  him  the  paper  owes 
a  large  share  of  its  progress  which  is  deemed  worthy  of  its 
palatial  setting. 

A  little  farther  up  is  the  great  store  of  Oath  &  Chaves,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  city,  and  at  633  the  fine  building  of  the 
Progreso  or  Progress  Club.    Opposite  is  the  Diario  building 
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which  in  1911  had  jnst  been  afflicted  with  a  fire.  The  Diario 
is  an  important,  perhaps  the  leading  afternoon  paper.  Along 
the  way  are  many  hotels  and  other  business  struetorefl.  Some 
of  the  bTiildingB,  like  the  Frenaa,  are  almost  covered  with 
electric  light  bulbs,  probably  remaining  from  the  Centemiial 
display  in  1910,  when  lighted  obTionaly  produdog  a  brilliant 
spectacle 

At  the  npper  end  of  this  splendid  avenae,  beyond  a  large 
Plaza,  is  the  Capttol,  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  one  in 
'Washington,  bat  none  the  worse  for  that.  The  plans  were 
by  the  late  Victor  Meano ;  the  cost  was  $9,000,000.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  tlie  Plaza  in  frost  was  conatracted 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  in  the  short  space  of 
90  days;  four  solid  blocks  of  bnildings  were  torn  down, 
ground  was  filled  in,  leveled,  and  grassed,  walks  were  laid, 
trees,  shrabs,  and  flowers  planted,  fountains  with  colored 
waters,  obelidcs,  candelabra,  and  statues  were  erected,  and  all 
done  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000,  in  time  to  receive  their  gnesta 
in  1910.  And  ure  call  South  Americans  alow!  Monnments 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1813,  the  Congress  of  1816, 
and  to  General  Mitre  are  to  be  added. 

The  central  fa^c  of  the  Capitol,  setting  a  trifle  back  from 
the  line  of  the  projecting  wings,  is  adorned  with  a  flne  portico 
and  approached  by  a  stately  staircase  having  on  each  side  an 
equestrian  statue.  The  central  dome  is  a  remarkable  work, 
the  pillars  supporting  it  covering  300  square  meters.  To 
sustain  the  weight  of  30,000  tons,  the  foundations  were  laid 
SO  feet  deep,  and  an  inverted  dome  of  stone  was  fixed.  No 
one  should  fail  to  visit  the  top  of  the  great  dome,  which  pro- 
vides a  splendid  view  over  the  city  and  the  broad  river;  or 
the  magnificently  furnished  reception  balls  and  legislative 
chambers.  The  Senate  Chamber,  arranged  for  but  30  mem- 
bers, is  a  small  room  though  provided  with  two  galleries.  The 
lai^r  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  three  rows  of  galleries,  the 
first  for  the  diplomatic  corps  with  an  especial  reservation  for 
ladies,  some  of  whom  come  to  hear  the  debates.  The  acoustics 
are  said  to  be  poor  and  the  heating  inadequate.  There  are 
conference  rooms,  a  library,  rooms  for  secretaries,  etc.  The 
~  Houses  r^^arly  meet  from  May  1  to  the  end  of  September, 
but  the  sessiona  are  usually  prolonged  until  January  by 
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Executive  Decree.  The  Deputies  meet  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  at  three,  the  Senate  on  the  alternate  dajra.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  semi-cireolar  in  form,  haa  130  seats 
besides  eight  for  the  Ministers,  here  admitted  to  their  delib- 
erations. There  is  a  platform  for  the  President  and  two 
secretaries.  Behind  the  Presidential  chair  is  a  portrait  of 
Valentin  Alsina. 

*^low  the  platform  is  a  table  for  stenographers,  two  of 
whom  write  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  pablished  the 
day  following.  Members  speak  from  their  places  receiv- 
ing polite  attention,  especially  noticeable  in  comparison  with 
the  practice  in  Assemblies  of  older  nations.  There  is  no 
division  of  seats  for  political  parides,  nor  special  garb  for 
President  or  Ministers.  Each  Deputy  has  a  desk  with  writing 
material.  For  each  33,000  people,  and  for  an  additional  half 
as  many  more,  one  Deputy  is  elected  for  four  years,  receiving 
a  salary  of  18,000  pesos.  Every  two  years  one  half  of  the 
House  is  renewed.  The  Senate  Chamber  also  has  seats  for 
the  MiniBters.  The  Vice  President,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tntion,  is  the  presiding  officer.  Strangers  of  distinction  de- 
siring to  vidt  the  sessions  of  Congress  may  obtain  from  the 
Secretary  cards  of  admission  to  the  galleries. 

The  characteristic  of  the  city  first  obvious  is  its  ^treme 
neatness,  in  strong  contrast  to  our  chief  cities ;  then  the  nar^ 
row  streets  of  the  business  section  and  the  absence  of  sky- 
scrapers, each  of  which  will  seem  to  Americans  generally  an 
evidence  of  backwardness  and  provincialism.  The  former 
certainly  is  a  great  defect,  inherited  &om  colonial  times, 
which  the  officials  of  recent  days  have  been  and  still  are 
endeavoring  to  remedy.  As  the  widening  of  all  the  streets 
at  once  was  obviously  impossible,  to  relieve  the  congestton 
of  traffic  and  to  beautify  tiie  city,  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  was 
constructed.  Soon  two  diagonals,  wonderfully  diminishing 
the  present  difficulty,  will  be  cut  from  the  north-  and  south- 
west corners  of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  through  the  busiest  parts 
of  the  city.  Although  the  streeta  in  the  center  are  only  33 
feet  wide,  since  the  bnildings  have  mostly  but  two  or  three 
stories,  they  do  not  lack  air  and  light,  as  in  so  many  of  the 
streets  of  New  York;  the  height  of  all  buildings  being  limited 
according  to  the  width  of  the  street  on  which  it  stands,  an 
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excellent  aod  neceflsary  mle.  All  of  these  narrow  central 
streets  are  one  way  thoronghfares,  both  for  cars  and  other 
veMctea.  Natty  pt^cemen  stand,  not  at  a  few,  bat  at  dozena 
of  boay  comers,  refpilating  traffic.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  beat 
efforts  blocks  are  frequent,  sometimea  delaying  ears  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minatea.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  city  has, 
in  proportion  to  the  inbabitanta,  twice  as  many  policemen 
as  New  Toil:;  generally  eoorteouB  and  obliging.  In  order 
to  help  a  little,  the  comers  of  many  buildings  and  side- 
walks bave  been  chopped  off  in  accordance  with  a  law  pro- 
mulgated some  years  ago,  though  long  not  strictly  enforced. 
Many  of  these  old  streets  will  be  widened  in  time,  as  new 
bnildings  must  be  set  10  or  12  feet  farther  back,  a  temporary 
disfignrement,  ultimately  of  great  advantage.  West  of  the 
Capitol  all  streets  are  wider.  New  ones  must  have  a  breadth 
of  at  least  60  feet.  In  the  newer  aections  are  many  beautiful 
broad  avenues,  the  Santa  F6  and  Alvear  in  some  respects 
surpassing  the  Avenida.  There  is  an  excellent  service  of 
electric  cars,  one  writer  says  the  beet  on  this  hemisphere, 
already  supplemented  by  a  subway  now  being  constructed 
from  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  to  Plaza  11  de  Setembro.  This  one 
completed,  others  will  be  promptly  begun;  not  as  in  New 
York  ten  years  after  they  should  have  been  finished.  For  in 
Buenos  Aires,  packing  like  sardines  is  not  permitted,  as  will 
be  discovered,  perhaps  with  indignation,  when  a  car  marked 
completo  passes  without  a  pause,  and  one  has  to  wait  several 
minutes  for  a  second  or  a  third.  Within,  all  are  comfortable, 
the  seats,  each  for  two,  facii^  the  front  with  an  aisle  between, 
where  no  one  is  allowed  to  stand ;  on  the  broad  rear  platform 
six  only  are  permitted.  With  carriages  so  cheap,  anyone  in 
a  hurry  can  easily  afford  to  patronize  them.  The  cars  wil^ 
large  figures  in  front,  as  in  Chile,  a  fashion  which  might  well 
be  introduced  in  oar  cities,  are  easily  distinguished ;  the  hotel 
porters  and  the  policemen  being  usually  able  to  tell  you  two 
or  three  numbers  of  the  several  cars  which  may  take  you  to 
your  destination,  and  the  points  at  which  these  are  to  be 
found.  Also  a  little  red  guide  book,  Qitia  Peuser,  purchas- 
able for  10  centavog,  will  give  all  necessary  information  as  to 
railways  and  electric  cars,  carriage  tarifb,  etc. 
An  afternoon  drive  may  be  taken  in  auto,  car,  or  carriage. 
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Setting  oat  m  good  season,  one  msy  first  traverse  a  few 
streets  in  the  center  of  the  cit7,  the  fashionable  Florida  bo 
Plaza  San  Martin,  retoming  liy  Beconquista  to  the  Plaza  de 
Mayo,  cross  down  to  Farque  9th  of  July  below  the  govern- 
ment Palaee,-then  go  by  Paseo  de  Jolio  and  Aveone  Alvear 
to  Parqne  3rd  of  Febmary,  commonly  called  Palermo.  After 
a  drive  in  the  park  return  may  be  made  by  Santa  F£  and 
Callao  to  the  Capitol  building  and  upper  end  of  the  Avenue, 
or  by  other  streets  past  the  Beooleta,  the  Aguas  Corrientes, 
etc. 

The  calle  Florida  is  par  excdlence  the  fashionable  prom- 
enade of  the  dty.  Though  narrow  like  t^e  others  and  but  ten 
blocks  long,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  no  ear 
tracks  and  is  lined  by  many  of  the  most  fashionable  shops, 
beginning  with  Gath  &  Chaves  extending  from  the  Avenue  to 
Rivadavia ;  though  to  be  accurate,  this  is  on  Pern  instead  of 
Florida,  the  old  Rivadavia  street  being  the  dividing  line 
where  tile  names  change  and  the  numbering  each  way  begins, 
instead  of  the  Avenue  as  would  seem  more  natoraL  Bendes 
many  of  the  best  shops,  there  are  on  Florida  many  fine  resi- 
dences, among  these  one  between  B.  Mitre  and  Cangallo  be- 
longing to  the  Qnerrero  family;  one  on  the  left  in  the  Louis 
XV  style  between  Corrientes  and  lavalle,  the  home  of  Juan 
Fefia ;  opposite  is  that  of  Juan  Cobo.  Beyond  Lavalle  on  the 
right  is  the  magnificent  home  of  the  Jockey  Clvb,  soon  to  be 
abandoned  for  a  lai^r  and  still  more  costly  establishment. 
This  Club,  noted  as  probably  the  richest  in  the  world,  with 
an  entrance  fee  of  £300,  nearly  $1500,  yet  having  a  consider- 
able waiting  list,  receives  so  Urge  an  income  from  the  receipts 
at  the  races  that  it  hardly  knows  what  to  do  with  it.  Its  pres- 
ent edifice  has  a  noticeable  fagade,  a  fine  entrance  halt  and 
staircase,  on  the  first  landing  a  famous  Diana  sculptured  by 
Falguidres.  Corinthian  columns,  ornamentation  of  onyx, 
ivory,  and  azul  are  part  of  the  decoration.  A  fine  banquet 
hall,  varioos  dining-rooms,  luxurious  drawing  and  reading 
rooms,  rooms  for  cards,  billiards,  fencing,  baths,  etc.,  and  a 
few  to  which  ladies  are  admitted  with  a  member  for  afternoon 
tea,  unite  to  make  this  the  equal  of  any  Clubbonse  in  tiie 
world.  Beautiful  paintings  and  other  expensive  loxnries, 
like  tapestries  and  carving,  eontribnte  to  the  elegance  of  the 
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eBtablishment.  On  moving  from  their  present  quarters  to  the 
much  latter  and  more  splendid  structure  now  being  erected 
near  the  Plaza  San  Martin,  the  Club  will  present  this  edifice 
to  the  OoTemment  to  be  occupied  bf  t^e  Department  of 
State. 

Beyond  on  the  same  side  between  Tiamonte  and  Cordoba, 
a  large  building  with  arcades,  covered  by  a  glass  roof,  occu- 
pies Uie  entire  square.  This,  called  the  Bon  March6,  is  used 
mainly  as  an  office  building  and  contains  some  Bureaus  of 
various  Ministries.  Formerly  the  National  Museum  and  tiie 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  were  here  located,  but  the  Museum 
or  Gallery  now  occupies  a  fine  building  on  Plaza  San  Martin, 
with  the  Academy  adjoining.  The  Florida  ends  at  this  Plaza, 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  many  splen- 
did edifices,  adorned  with  large  trees,  flowers,  shrubbery ;  and 
at  the  upper  emd  an  equestrian  Statue  of  San  Martin.  The 
Art  Museum  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  side ;  farther  west 
ore  stately  residcmces,  as  also  on  the  south  side.  Her^ 
between  I^orida  and  Maipa  is  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Legation,  easily  distinguisbable  by  the  United  States  Coat 
of  arms  above  the  door,  should  the  flag  not  be  floating  irota. 
the  projecting  staff.  Happily  in  the  South  American  coun- 
tries visited,  the  legations  are  all  suitably  housed,  thou^  it 
is  said  that  at  least  one  Minister  of  ours  to  Argentina,  paid 
more  for  his  house  rent  in  Buenos  Aires  than  his  entire  salary. 
It  is  obviously  not  a  position  to  be  sought  at  present  by  a 
man  with  only  his  talents  to  recommend  him.  Betuming  by 
Beconquista  one  would  pass  many  fine  business  blocks,  includ- 
ing banks. 

Driving  past  the  Qovemment  Palace  and  turnii^  down  to 
the  left,  ve  come  to  the  Parque  9th,  of  July  in  the  rear  of 
the  palace,  from  which  we  proceed  again  north  on  the  way 
to  Palermo.  Buenos  Aires  boasts  of  74  parks  and  plazas 
altogether,  with  an  extent  of  10  million  square  meters.  The 
9tb  of  Jidy  is  modeled  after  the  Champs  i^lysees,  having  a 
broad  avenue  with  gardens  of  the  Renaissance  style  on  each 
aide.  It  begins  at  the  south  with  a  half  circle  in  which  a 
statue,  probably  Rivadavia,  was  to  be  placed.  In  the  middle 
is  a  circle  with  an  artistic  fountain  by  the  French  sculptor 
Morean,  and  at  the  north  end,  opposite  Cangallo,  is  a  pret^ 
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fonntain  hy  an  Argentioe  artist,  Lola  Mora.  Along  the  yny 
are  caf^  restaurants,  and  concert  balls. 

Proceeding  along  the  Paseo  de  JvXio,  -with  its  line  of  sfambi 
and  flowers,  one  may  continue  \>y  the  fine  Avenue  Alvear 
throi^h  the  most  fashionable  qaarter  of  the  city.  The  Ave- 
nue, bordered  with  flowering  trees  and  palms,  is  lined  with 
palatial  mansions,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  grounds  and 
gardens.  At  the  fashionable  hour  this  avenue  is  filled  with 
vehicles,  rented  victorias,  the  stately  carriages  of  the  resi- 
dents, and  many  automobiles,  which  although  numerona  have 
not  yet  seemed  to  lessen  the  multitude  of  carriages. 

Almost  too  soon  the  Park  is  reached,  its  formal  title,  the 
3rd  of  February,  recalling  the  defeat  of  the  tyrant  Rosas  in 
1852  by  General  Urquiza  with  an  army  of  soldiers  from  Ar- 
gentina, Urugttt^,  and  Brazil,  Roeaa  then  fleeing  to  an  Eng- 
lish ship  and  to  permanent  exile.  He  formerly  resided  on 
the  site  of  the  Bound  Point.  This  park  covering  3,677,000 
square  meters  corresponds  to  Central  Park,  New  York,  or 
Hyde  Park,  London,  though  it  is  more  at  one  side,  being  on 
the  border  of  La  Plata  River.  The  many  beautiful,  shaded 
avenues  are,  ou  the  dies  de  modo  or  days  of  fashion,  thronged 
with  carriages  before  or  after  dinner  according  to  the  season, 
when  thousands  of  people  may  be  seen  enjoying  the  spectacle 
as  well  as  the  fresh  air,  the  ladies  disputing  magnificent 
toilets  for  the  pleasure  of  all  beholders. 

The  drive  Ediould  be  continued  to  the  lake,  where  the 
charming  pagoda-like  Bestaurant  of  ike  Lake  will  be  admired. 
At  certain  times  and  seasons,  it  is  quite  the  thing  to  enjoy  here 
at  the  price  of  three  pesos,  a  cnp  of  afternoon  tea,  etc,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  good  orchestra.  At  a  kiosk  on  tiie  round 
point  of  the  lake,  £a  Granja  Blanca  offers  for  refreehment 
sterilized  milk  and  other  dairy  products.  Not  far  distant 
is  the  Sesiaurant  Palermo,  to  which  persons  wishing  to  dine 
there  are  gratuitously  conveyed  from  the  center  of  the  dfy. 
Excellent  entertainment  witJi  good  orchestral  musie  is  said 
to  be  provided  at  a  moderate  price  for  this  city. 

Within  the  area  of  the  park  are  inclnded  endoenres  for 
various  sports.  Close  to  the  lake  is  the  ground  of  the  Cricket 
Clnb  with  chiefly  English  members.  Enclosed  by  the  ave- 
nues Pampa,  Omba,  Alsina,  and  Falomar,  covering  a  space  of 
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abont  125  acres,  are  the  Oolf  Links  of  the  Argentine  Club, 
with  a  course  of  5300  yarda.  A. Gymnastic  and  Fencing  Club 
posHefises  a  fine  court  for  tbeir  ezercisea,  where  mucli  fre- 
quented contests  are  often  beld,  as  also  in  the  bicycle  track. 
The  northwest  end  of  the  Park  is  occupied  by  a  Rifle  Ban«e, 
covering  10,000  square  meters.  An  imposing  facade  is  flanked 
by  two  towers  60  feet  high,  from  which  a  magnificent  pan- 
orama may  be  witnessed.  Three  large  gateways  with  glazed 
iron  dooiB  open  into  a  vestibule  80  feet  long,  from  which  two 
doorways  lead  to  the  shooting  galleries,  300  feet  long  and  20 
wide;  38  targets  all  double  and  movable  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  shooting,  eight  at  a  distance  of  150  feet  for  revolver 
practice,  twenty  at  1200,  and  tea  at  1600  feet,  for  rifle  shoot- 
ing. Shields  of  iron  end  banks  of  earth  give  protection 
against  poor  shots.  Admission  is  free  and  any  one  by  pay- 
ing for  the  cartiidges  will  be  supplied  with  arms  and  allowed 
to  practice  to  his  heart's  content  Contests  botii  national 
and  international  are  frequently  organized. 

Near  the  rifle  range  is  the  great  hippodrome.  Beyond  it, 
outside  the  park,  is  a  field  of  30  acres  belonging  to  the  Argen- 
tine Sporting  Association.  This  contains  a  track  of  3500  feet 
for  trotting  races  with  sulkies,  and  one  of  3200  feet  for  ob- 
stacle races  with  hurdles,  fences,  and  ditches  of  water.  The 
space  in  the  center  of  the  coarse  is  used  for  polo  and  football. 
Clubs  from  Uruguay  and  South  Africa  have  participated  in 
games  held  here  by  the  Argentine  Football  League. 

The  glimpse  now  gained  of  the  Argentine  Bippodrome  will 
incite  to  a  visit  on  one  of  the  gala  days,  Thursday  and  Sun- 
day, when  many  will  enjoy  a  display  superior  to  ai^thing 
of  the  sort  previously  witneraed.  Nothing  in  the  United  States 
approaches  it.  While  some  Americans  asserted  that  this  was 
the  finest  Kaeing  Ground  in  the  world,  a  gentleman  of  Buenos 
Aires  stated  that  it  hardly  equaled  Longchamps.  However, 
the  buHdittgs  here  are  superior.  The  spectators  are  accom- 
modated in  a  row  of  great  white  stands,  that  for  the  especial 
use  of  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  their  families  being 
largely  of  white  marble  and  capped  with  a  graceful  roofing. 
Behind  the  upper  rows  of  seats  is  a  spacious  promenade  with 
tables  for  afternoon  tea,  and  farther  back  large  and  well  ap- 
pointed  club  itwms. 
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Worthy  of  sttention  is  the  long  seriea  of  other  white  btiild- 
ii^,  elaborate  and  spacions,  for  all  required  pnrpoees,  alao 
the  space  enclosed  by  the  track :  not  the  usual  bare  field  bat 
a  plat  decorated  with  flower  beds,  greenery,  and  rivolets 
crossed  by  little  white  bridges.  There  are  three  tracks  one 
inside  another,  the  outermost  a  mile  and  three  qoarteiB  in 
length.  The  grounds  outside  tiie  track  are  embellished  with 
flowers,  lawns,  and  trees,  the  eucalyptus,  pines,  and  palms; 
an  excellent  band  discourses  music ;  while  a  throng  of  gaily 
dressed  people,  the  men  (at  least  ihe  Argentines),  in  fault- 
lees  attire,  the  ladies  in  elegant  Parisian  costnmea  with  a  lib- 
eral display  of  jewelry,  contribute  to  the  brilliant  spectacle. 

The  season  is  a  long  one,  continuing  from  March  4  to 
December  30,  with  56  regular  functions.  The  races  are  of 
a  high  order  (the  riders  generally  Argentine),  the  most  im- 
portant being  for  the  Jockey  Club  Prize,  Sept.  8,  the  Cnp  of 
Honor,  Sept  16,  the  National  Prize,  Oct  7,  and  the  Inter- 
national, Oct.  28.  These  are  the  true  Society  events,  the 
dates  varying  slightly  with  the  year.  On  these  occasions  the 
tiirong  is  so  great  that  movement  is  impossible.  In  1905 
the  winner  of  the  National  Prize  received  $27,000  and  the 
sale  of  tickets  reached  $346,000.  In  the  year  1906,  the  betting 
at  two  pesos  a  ticket  was  eqoal  to  $20,000,000.  Persons  of 
distinction  or  with  influential  friends  may  be  able  to  procure 
an  invitation  to  the  o£Bcial  stand.  For  seven  pesos,  tickets 
may  be  purchased  admitting  to  everything  except  that,  or  for 
two  pesos  to  the  old  stand  and  four  to  the  new. 

To  attend  the  races  one  may  go  by  train,  every  flve  minntes, 
from  Betiro  Station,  by  tram  (15  ctvs.)  marked  Carrerea 
from  Parque  de  Julio,  by  carriage  at  two  pesos  an  hour,  or 
with  a  livery  carriage  for  15  pesos  the  afternoon. 
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BUENOS  AIBE8— CONTINUED 

liEATiKO  Palermo  Park  by  the  broad  Ave.  Sarmiento,  one 
has  on  the  left  Uie  2k)ological  Garden ;  on  the  right,  a  feature 
of  Argentine  life  of  the  highest  importance,  the  boildings  and 
gronnda  of  the  Eur<il  Society,  granted  by  the  Government  to 
the  Society  for  the  annual  agricoltoral  and  cattle  ahowB. 
Upon  grounds  which  cover  180,000  square  meters  are  fine  pa- 
vilions for  various  purposes ;  stables  accommodating  500  horses 
or  cattle,  park  room  for  736,  a  roofed  space  for  3500  sheep, 
an  enclosure  of  4500  square  meters  as  show  ground,  with  two 
stands  seating  2000  persons.  There  are  three  large  pavilions 
and  others  smaller  for  the  display  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  products,  and  an  immense  kiosk  for  the  products  of  the 
dairy.  The  exhibitions,  occurring  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  concluding  with  horse  races,  are  a  social 
event.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  leading  position  in  such 
matters  held  by  Argentina,  one  must  attend  one  of  these  ex- 
positions, so  well  conducted  as  to  have  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  onsarpassed  in  the  world  in  the  number  luid  pore 
blood  of  animals  exhibited.  These  expositions,  organized  by 
Senor  G.  A.  de  Posadas  in  1858,  have  been  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  improvement  of  stock  and  in  the  pride  taken  in 
blooded  animals.  They  were  the  starting  point  of  Argentine 
stock  breeding.  The  Sooiedad  Rural  was  oi^anized  in  1866. 
I>uring  the  PresidencT'  of  Sarmiento  1868-74,  an  Agricul- 
tural Bureau  was  organized,  and  in  1898  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  a  prime  uecessi^  in  view  of  the  staple  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  1905  was  the  record  year  for  tlie  ex- 
hibition of  cattle,  with  2389  head,  after  which  a  limit  was 
fixed  to  the  nnmber  of  entries  in  each  class  by  one  exhibitor. 
The  variety  of  cattle  most  favored  is  the  Shorthorn,  forming 
88  per  cent,  9  per  cent  are  Herefords  and  there  are  some  I>ar- 
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luuns  and  other  breeds.  Of  the  sheep,  more  are  Lincolns, 
of  horses,  Clydesdales  and  Percherons,  with  some  Morgan 
race  horses.  The  leading  natioiis  of  Europe  took  part  in 
the  International  Exposition,  June,  2910.  At  the  National 
Exhibition  in  September,  the  sales  amounted  to  over 
$7,000,000. 

A  separate  Fat  Stock  show  is  now  held,  with  high  priced 
sales  and  with  frozen  meat  sent  to  England.  Congress  has 
devoted  100,000  pesos  annnally  to  such  an  exhibit. 

The  fine  studs  of  the  country  contain  400  thoroi^h-bred 
stallions  and  3000  brood  mares,  producing  1500  foals  yearly. 
There  are  66,500  thorough-bred  horses.  Ormonde,  purchased 
for  £19,000,  was  sold  in  the  United  SUtes  for  £23,000. 
Diamond  Jubilee  cost  30,000  guineas,  Plying  Pox  37,000. 
Cyllene,  bought  for  £30,000  was  sought  for  at  double  the 
price  to  be  returned.  The  sons  of  these  horses,  raised  in  this 
splendid  climate,  are  excellent  runners. 

In  the  agricultural  section  are  exhibit«d  cereals  and  other 
products;  from  the  north,  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco;  more 
important,  the  linseed,  wheat,  corn,  and  rape,  also  beans  and 
peas,  woods,  fruits,  wools,  ostrich  feathers,  grape  and  wine 
products,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  yerba  mate ;  minerals, — marble, 
onyx,  petroleum,  silver; — agricultural  machinery,  pumps  for 
watering  stock,  windmills,  engines,  threshing  machines, 
shearers,  locust  destroying  machines,  etc. 

At  the  Bound  Point  of  this  Avenue  is  a  Statue  of  Domingo 
F.  Sartmento  (after  whom  the  avenue  ia  named)  by  the 
sculptor  Bodin.  Unveiled  May  25,  1900,  it  represents  Sar- 
miento  advancing  over  the  laarela  which  have  fallen  at  his 
feet,  his  face  expressing  the  serenity,  decision,  and  energy, 
which  characterized  him. 

The  statue  rests  upon  a  block  of  marble,  on  the  face  of 
which  Apollo,  the  god  of  light  and  thought  advances,  dis- 
pelling shadows,  while  the  Python,  representing  Ignorance 
and  Foulness  slinks  back  in  death.  Two  other  statues  in  the 
Park  are,  one,  in  front  of  the  Administration  Building,  of  Dr. 
Carlos  G.  Burmeister,  who  was  many  years  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  other  of  Dr.  Eduardo  Costa, 
a  remarkable  jurist  who  rendered  great  services  to  the  State. 

On  the  Avenue  are  seen  two  bronze  liona,  reprodnctioiiB 
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of  those  at  the  Palace  of  Lnxemboarg  in  Paris.  They  have 
been  mach  admired,  as  the  most  perfect  repreaeatations  of 
these  animals  yet  produced. 

At  the  end  of  the  short  Ave.  Sarmiento  is  the  Plaza  Italia, 
adorned  with  a  striking  monument  by  the  sculptor  Macagnani 
of  Oeneral  Giuseppe  Qar^taldi,  the  gift  of  resident  Italians 
and  Argentines  uniting  in  a  sentiment  of  fraternal  admiration 
for  the  hero,  who  is  here  represented  on  horseback.  The 
monument,  inaugurated  Jtuie  2,  1904,  has  below  at  the  sides 
of  the  pediment  two  statues;  one,  Victory,  who  many  times 
crowned  the  hero  with  laurels,  the  other,  Liberty,  for  which 
be  shed  his  blood.  Excellent  bas-reliefo  represent  episodes  in 
Qaribaldi's  life. 

In  the  angle  between  Sarmiento  and  Avenue  Las  Heras  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Zoological  Garden  and  between  the  latter 
and  Santa  ¥6  an  entrance  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  this  Dot 
always  open,  the  principal  gateway  being  in  the  middle  of 
tike  side  on  Santa  F^,  No.  3951.  To  each  of  these  Gardens 
aa  entire  half  day  should  if  possible  be  devoted  and  some 
persons  would  enjoy  a  longer  time  in  each.  Now  observing 
only  their  location,  we  return  to  the  city  in  time  for  dinner 
by  Ave.  Santa  F£,  a  street  about  ten  miles  loi^,  extending 
from  Plaza  San  Martin  out  to  the  suburb  Be^ano.  At  No. 
3795  adjoining  the  Botanical  Garden  is  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Vaccination  (dependent  on  the  Department  of 
Hygiene)  where  children  are  vaccinated  by  thousands  and 
from  which  vaccine  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Repablic  except 
the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Avenue,  on  the  comer  of  Uriarte,  is  an  Association  of  young 
Society  ladies,  called  Las  Filomenas,  its  purpose  that  of  giv- 
ing to  poor  children  a  practical  education  by  teaching  them 
ft  trade.  A  new  route  will  be  by  the  broad  Ave.  Callao  to 
Ave.  de  Mayo,  bat  thus  will  be  missed  many  fine  residenees 
on  Santa  FS  which,  however,  will  keep  for  the  next  time. 

To  see  the  Botanical  Garden  one  may  drive  rapidly  about, 
or  take  the  leisurely  walk  which  is  necessary  fully  to  appre- 
ciate its  beauties.  This  important  institution,  said  to  be  un- 
equaled  in  the  world,  is  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Carlos 
Thays,  its  oi^anizer  and  director.  Hia  red  brick  residence 
is  direct^  in  front  of  the  main  gateway.    Just  within  the 
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entrance  is  a  plan  of  the  groonda,  extremely  nsefiil  in  ena- 
bling  one  to  visit  parts  of  especial  interest  or  to  make  a  ays- 
tematie  tour  of  the  entire  garden.  In  this  limited  space  is 
found  a  collection  of  the  leading  characteristic  flora  of  the 
whole  earth.  The  climate  lends  itself  remai^bly  to  the  for- 
mation  of  such  a  collection,  permitting  both  tropical  growths 
and  those  of  the  cooler  parts  of  the  earth.  Here  are  hot 
houses,  a  fernery,  a  Loois  XV,  and  a  Roman  garden,  in- 
dustrial and  medicinal  plants,  fruit  trees,  yerba  mate,  aquatio 
plants,  a  department  of  acclimatization,  Argentine  flora,  and 
sections  devoted  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North,  South,  and 
Central  America,  Canadian  pines,  and  Sahara  palzos,  a 
wonderful  variely  of  rich  colors  and  Inxuriant  growth. 
Naturally  the  Argentine  collection  is  fullest,  practically  per- 
fect, exhibiting,  in  specimens  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to 
Mendoza  and  the  Ghaco,  a  good  portion  of  the  varieties  of 
the  globe.  A  flourishing  Victoria  Begia  is  in  the  little  lake 
of  the  garden  of  Louis  XV.  A  truly  delightful  afternoon 
will  be  spent  by  many,  and  another  will  be  passed  near  by. 
The  Zoological  Garden  may  be  entered  from  the  Flaza 
Italia,  fee  10  ctvs.,  or  at  two  other  points.  Coming  from  the 
Flaza  one's  attention  may  first  be  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
a  white  llama  all  saddled  and  bridled,  looking  in  the  summer, 
very  quaint  with  his  wool  clipped  ofE.  (Perhaps  it  is  allowed 
to  grow  in  cold  weather.)  A  little  boy  or  girl  may  be  enjoy- 
ing a  ride  on  his  back.  The  animal  is  tame  but  must  be 
gently  handled.  The  Garden  is  a  captivating  place.  Among 
beautiful  lakes  and  trees  is  a  charming  array  of  artistic  and 
elegant  pavilions  for  the  various  animals,  these  in  general 
constructed  in  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  country  from 
which  the  residents  have  come.  For  the  elephants  ^ere 
is,  with  a  spacious  yard  for  exercise,  a  splendid  mansion,  where 
a  little  one  was  bom  in  1906,  a  rare  occurrence  in  captivity. 
An  imposing  edifice  houses  a  large  variety  of  bears  including 
the  white  polars;  an  Egyptian  temple  contains  gorillas  and 
chimpanzees,  an  Indian  palace,  the  zebus,  in  correct  s^le  of 
architecture  exhibiting  the  fantasy  of  the  race.  The  exten- 
sive palace  with  the  feroeiona  animals,  lions,  Bengal  tigers, 
panthers,  jaguars,  etc.,  is  of  especial  interest  at  feedii^  time. 
An  immense  cage  contains  condors,  eaglee,  and  other  Isi^ 
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birds,  while  smaller  ones  hold  other  varietieB,  lovely  white 
parrots,  and  some  entirely  pink  with  curious  head  feathers, 
probably  macawa  These,  with  the  beautiful  white  peacocks, 
are  especially  fascinating;  the  black  and  white  swans  are 
noticeable.  Many  other  animals,  snakes,  etc.,  too  numerons 
to  mention,  are  also  on  exhibition.  In  attractive  restaurants 
a  large  dish  of  ice  cream  may  be  had  for  30  ctv8.,  and  various 
other  viands. 

Less  extensive  than  the  great  collection  in  the  Bronx,  the 
animals  are  more  magnificently  housed,  and  across  the  b^iati- 
ful  lakes  the  Garden  has  many  vistas  of  romantic  beauty. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  city  are  many  attractions 
meriting  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  The  Musevm  of  Fine 
Arts  on  Plaza  San  Martin,  northeast  comer,  contains  a  worthy 
collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  modem  French  School. 
This  Museum,  decreed  by  the  National  Government,  July  16, 
1895,  was  organized  by  Edward  Scbiaffino  and  opened  Dec. 
25,  1896.  The  collection  has  been  formed  from  a  le^cy  by 
Adrian  E.  Boasi  of  81  canvases,  donations  foom  a  large 
number  of  private  individuals,  works  of  art  belonging  to  the 
State  previously  scattered  in  various  public  buildings,  and 
by  many  pnrchases.  It  ineludes  a  considerable  number  of 
pieces  of  sculpture.  Among  the  paintings  of  various  schools 
may  be  observed  the  familiar  names  of  Puvis  de  Chsvannes, 
MeisBonier,  Van  Ostade,  Lnca  Giordano,  Gorot,  and  dozens 
more.  The  collection  is  well  arranged  and  lighted,  and  a  fall 
half  day  is  requisite  to  give  a  cursory  glance  at  the  fine  works 
of  art  here  assembled. 

A  number  of  private  galleries  in  the  city  afford  evidence  of 
refined  taste  and  of  the  desire  of  persons  of  great  wealth 
to  acquire  coUeetiona  of  artistic  wor^  To  visit  these  in  the 
homes  of  their  possessors,  persons  desiring  the  privilege  should 
endeavor  to  procure  a  card  of  introduction,  though  in  some 
cases  permission  may  be  gained  by  direct  application  to  the 
owners,  who  courteously  receive  strangers,  whether  amateurs 
or  artists.  The  gallery  of  the  estate  of  Jos6  Prudencio  de 
Guerrico,  Corrientes,  537,  is  a  mnseom  of  art  as  well  as 
picture  gallery,  called  one  of  the  first  in  South  America. 
With  many  others  it  contains  works  of  Daubigny,  Gorot,  Diaz, 
Meissonier,  Greuze,  Bosa  Bonheur.    The  gallery  of  Parmenio 
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T.  Pinero,  Corrieotes,  633,  has  a  splendid  speciinen  of  Sotolla, 
a  fine  example  of  Castro  Placencia,  with  works  of  Dor^, 
Bonhenr,  Fortnny,  etc.  At  Talcahoano  1138,  the  salon  of 
Laurent  Pellerano  presents  paiatingB,  classical,  intematiODal, 
and  Argentine,  40  of  Italian  artists,  18  Spanish  indading 
MuriUo  and  Sorolla,  9  French  and  a  good  number  of  Ajgen- 
tine.  In  the  salon  of  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Sempron,  Taenm&n  757, 
is  a  collection  of  Tariona  styles,  with  many  fine  works  pur- 
chased  in  Enrope  since  1830.  The  gallery  of  Jean  Canter^ 
B.  Mitre  516,  contains  paintings,  sculpture,  pottery,  and  eo- 
graving  of  various  styles  and  periods.  The  gallery  at  Maipn 
929,  belonging  to  Piladeo  Soldaini,  open  on  Sundays  from 
one  to  three,  has  a  collection  especially  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
artists  with  more  than  50  different  signatures.  At  Paraguay, 
1327,  in  the  home  of  General  Garmendia  are  150  paintings 
including  casTases  of  rare  merit  by  unknown  and  by  famous 
artists,  and  portraits  of  members  of  the  family,  with  an  in- 
teresting museum  of  armor  of  the  fifteenth  and  nzteentb  cen- 
turies, fire  arms,  poniards,  and  daggers  of  variona  periods, 
historic  swords  of  Gen.  San  Martin,  Bozaa,  and  oth^,  and 
perscmal  relics  of  the  Paraguayan  war  in  which  the  Q^ieral 
was  engaged- 

The  Mtueum  of  Natural  History  at  the  comer  of  Peru  and 
Alsins,  with  entrance  on  the  former,  is  of  great  value ;  but  in 
1911  was  so  badly  housed  that  a  small  portion  <Hily  of  its 
treasures  were  visible.  Decreed  by  the  Assembly,  May  27, 
1812,  and  actually  installed  after  an  ordinance  of  Bivadavia, 
Dec.  31,  1823,  little  was  accomplished  until  the  fall  of  the 
tyrant  Bozas.  At  length  the  post  of  Director  was  offered  to  a 
professor  of  the  German  University  of  Halle,  Charles  Germain 
Conrad  Burmeistcr,  who,  by  a  previous  journey  to  Brazil 
and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  had  greatly  advanced  scientifio  knowledge 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  these  regions.  Dr.  Burmeister, 
Unt^it^g  in  Buenos  Aires  September,  1861,  developed  the 
institution  into  a  renowned  scientific  establishment.  The  re- 
markable paleozoologic  section  has  a  world  wide  reputation. 
Fossil  animals  of  the  antediluvian  epoch,  lat^cely  derived  from 
the  Ai^entine  pampa,  were  reconstructed  by  the  scientist, 
who  wrote  many  works  embodying  the  result  of  painful  re- 
search in  reference  to  prehistoric  creatures.    After  30  year* 
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of  service  the  great  scholar  at  the  advanced  age  of  95,  re- 
solved to  retire,  but  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  his  work 
he  first  sectired  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  Berg,  pre- 
viously in  Montevideo.  To  Dr.  Burmeister,  who  believed 
that  the  Museum  was  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  not  to 
gratify  idle  curiosity,  is  due  the  fact  that  the  Museum  is  so 
badly  housed;  as  when  a  new  edifice  was  proposed  be  said 
he  would  be  buried  there  rather  than  leave.  Many  improve- 
ments  in  the  display  of  objects  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Berg, 
but  want  of  light  and  space  is  apparent,  and  the  collection 
will  soon  be  transferred  to  a  building  in  consonance  with  its 
merita.  The  present  edifice  is  an  ancient  cloister  of  the  Jesuits 
in  which  the  University  was  installed  Nov.  3,  1783.  The 
greater  part  of  the  visible  exposition  is  up  one  Sight.  Of 
especial  interest  are  the  enormous  skeletons  of  pre-historic 
animals.  The  Museum  has  five  sections,  including  Zoology, 
Paleontology,  Ethnology,  Botany,  and  one  of  Oeology  and 
Mineralogy;  also  8  library  of  more  than  10,000  votomes, 
chiefly  important  works  for  the  study  of  NaturfU  History. 

No  one  should  fail  to  visit  the  National  Historical  Museum 
in  the  Parque  Lezama,  open  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  from 
noon  to  four,  and  entered  from  ealle  Defeusa,  1600.  The 
six  rooms  and  a  gallery  are  so  crowded  with  relics  that  the 
Government  is  planning  the  construction  of  an  edifice  more 
worthy  to  preserve  the  trophies  of  the  glorious  record  of  the 
country's  history.  The  better  one's  acquaintance  with  this 
history,  the  far  greater  pleasure  in  the  examination  of  these 
relics  of  the  past;  but  at  least  a  casual  glance  is  due  from 
every  traveler.  The  Museum  was  created  in  1890  as  s  mu- 
nicipal institution  by  Senor  Adolph  P.  Carranza,  with  191 
objects :  private  donations,  and  trophies  previously  preserved 
in  the  Government  Palace  and  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
In  1891,  it  became  national  in  character  and  since  Sept.  1897, 
it  has  been  in  its  present  locality.  In  1907,  it  contained 
4500  pieces,  not  all  on  exhibition  on  account  of  insufficient 
space.  At  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  the  offices,  at  the  right, 
the  salons.  The  library,  originating  with  a  gift  of  Director 
Carranza,  contains  1500  volumefl  of  American  History  and 
MS.  of  great  importance.  The  Museum  has  a  rich  collection 
of  numismatics,  4000  pieces,  including  rare  examples  of  medals 
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conuuemoratiiig  the  epoch  of  Independence,  and  many  of 
other  periods.  In  the  first  salon  may  be  seen  on  the  left 
a  celebrated  plaqae  of  silver  with  reliefs  in  gold  sent  in  Au- 
gust, 1807,  by  the  Corporation  of  Oruro,  Bolivia,  to  Buenos 
Aires,  and  to  General  Liniets,  to  commemorate  the  retaking 
of  the  ei^.  Above  is  the  sword  of  the  British  General  Beres- 
ford,  sorrendered  by  him  at  the  time  of  capture.  From  tbe 
plaque  is  snspended  a  shield  no  less  famous,  called  Tarja  de 
Potosi,  of  gold  and  silver,  presented  by  the  ladies  of  that  city 
to  the  general  and  patriot,  Manuel  Belgrano;  and  vrith  this 
are  medals  in  memory  of  his  triumphs  at  Salta  and  Tucum&n. 
In  this  and  other  rooms  are  two  royal  Spanish  standards,  one 
dating  from  1605;  portraits  of  Ticeroys;  explorers,  as  Taldi- 
via,  Mendoza,  Ponce  de  Leon,  discoverer  of  Florida,  Pizarro, 
and  others;  many  pictures  of  battles;  furniture,  dishes,  and 
other  relics  of  distinguished  men.  At  the  doorway  of  the  third 
salon,  is  a  silver  statue  of  the  British  Minister,  Geoi^  Can- 
ning, presented  in  1857  to  Dr.  AMna.  In  the  salon  is  a 
reconstruction  of  the  chamber  in  which  San  Martin  lived  and 
died,  the  fnmitnre,  pictures,  etc.,  given  by  his  descendants, 
with  pictures  of  the  battles  in  which  he  fought,  and  a  hundred 
other  interesting  objects.  In  the  fourth  room  is  preserved  un- 
der a  glass  his  uniform  as  Protector  of  Peru,  and  his  saber  of 
Moorish  style.  Medals,  flags,  and  various  other  interesting 
relics  are  here  also.  The  sixth  room  has,  with  other  relics, 
trophies,  and  representations  of  the  war  with  Paraguay. 

The  Libraries  of  the  city  will  be  visited  by  tourists  of  literary 
tastes  if  not  by  others.  The  National  Librtury  was  founded  at 
the  very  birth  of  the  nation  in  1810,  by  the  Bevolutionary 
Junta,  who  placed  in  chaige  Dr..  Mariano  Moreno.  In  1796, 
the  prelate,  don  Mannel  Azamory  Ramirez,  had  at  his  death 
left  his  books  for  this  object,  bat  the  English  invasion  in  180S 
delayed  the  execution  of  the  plan.  The  project  received  en- 
thnsiaatio  support  in  the  substantial  form  of  gifts.  Installed 
in  a  house  of  the  Jesuits  where  it  remained  till  1902,  it  was 
then  removed  to  its  present  quarters  on  calle  Mexico,  560- 
566,  soon  to  be  enlarged.  A  fine  vestibule  and  staircase  lead 
to  Uie  spacions  reading-room.  There  is  a  handsome  hall  for 
lectures,  and  the  ordinary  appurtenances  of  a  library.  The 
institution  in  1880  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  City  to  the 
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Qovernment,  when  Bueooe  Aires  was  federalized.  The  boild- 
ii^,  heated  in  winter,  ia  then  open  from  11.30  to  4;  in  sum- 
mer, from  noon  till  5.  The  last  figorea  obtainable  were  of 
200,000  volnmes  and  10,000  MS. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  Library  of  the  late  General  B. 
Mitre,  preserved  in  his  former  residence,  San  Martin,  336, 
where  he  died;  this,  Congress  has  decreed  a  public  monu> 
ment  in  recognition  of  his  glorious  services  to  the  nation  as  a 
statesman,  a  writer,  and  a  soldier.  The  dissipation  of  the 
library  would  have  been  a  public  calamily.  It  is  a  bibliogra- 
phic treasure,  amassed  by  General  Mitre  during  fifty  years  of 
active  intellectual  life.  It  is  distinguished  by  American  his- 
torical works,  especially  documents  and  MS,  collected  for  his 
own  writings,  the  Story  of  Belgrano,  3  vol.  and  of  San 
Martin,  4  vol.  The  library  has  twelve  sections,  inclading 
the  works  on  the  pre-Columbian  native  races  of  America, 
tiieir  languages,  cnltore,  geography,  etc. ;  the  discovery  of 
America;  farther  exploration;  Rio  de  Is  Plata  in  general 
and  particular;  Spanish  America;  Portuguese  America; 
North  America;  boundary  limits,  laws,  seals,  constitutions, 
treaties,  etc.;  with  letters  and  stamps.  I  was  interested  to 
observe  nnder  glass  a  letter  written  by  Sidney  S.  Rider  of 
Providence,  informing  the  General'  of  his  election  as  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  an 
evidence  that  his  fame  had  reached  one  comer  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Library  Bivadavta,  Lavalle,  935,  founded  May  20, 1879, 
by  the  Bernardino  Rivadavia  Association,  is  free  to  readers, 
but  the  members  pay  one  peso  a  month  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  out  books.    It  contains  about  30,000  volumes. 

The  Library  of  the  Sociedad  Tipogr&fica  Bonaerense,  Solia 
707,  with  more  than  5000  volumes,  is  noteworthy  as  receiving 
all  journals  and  reviews  of  the  Republic.  Open  7'10  p.  m. 
Entrance  free. 

There  are  especial  libraries :  tiiat  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
G6rdoba  2180,  open  daily  to  students  and  the  public,  and 
having  more  than  20,000  volumes,  that  of  the  Law,  Moreno 
350,  and  that  on  Education,  well  stocked  on  this  subject,  for 
the  use  of  teachers  and  others  who  may  apply.    The  libraiy 
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of  La  Prensa  is  open  to  the  public  from  2  to  7  and  from  9  to 
12  p.  m. 

In  this  connection  reference  to  the  newspapers  seems  appro- 
priate. The  leading  journals  publish  news  from  eveiy  cor- 
ner of  the  globe,  all  that  is  worthy  of  interest :  they  contain 
mnch  more  foreign  news  and  cable  dispatches  than  any  New 
York  paper.  Instead  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  trivial  gos- 
sip about  public  and  private  individuals  which  forms  so  large 
a  part  of  the  reading  matter  of  most  of  our  papers,  they  have 
in  addition  to  real  news  of  State,  and  of  mercantile  and 
commercial  matters  at  home  and  abroad,  articles  scientifie 
and  literary,  information  as  to  art,  music,  and  every  field  of 
activity.  In  their  high  ideals  of  duty  in  molding  public 
opinion  and  in  correcting  abuses,  they  are  regarded  by  foreign 
critics  as  among  the  most  important  and  advanced  of  the 
world.  To  this,  the  first  rank  of  their  press,  belong  the 
Prensa  and  the  Naddn  among  morning  papers,  the  Diario, 
of  afternoon.  These,  with  El  Pais,  Tiempo,  La  Bazon,  and 
La  Patria  degli  Italiani  show  the  highest  degree  of  excellence 
as  to  their  illustrations,  typography,  material,  and  housing. 
La  Nacidn,  originating  in  1857  under  the  name  Los  Debates, 
was  edited  by  Qen.  Mitre  until  1862,  and  in  1870,  took  its 
present  name.  It  is  noted  for  the  elegance  and  literary  char- 
acter, as  weU  aa  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  writings.  There 
are  more  than  400  publications  in  the  Republic  including  100 
in  foreign  languages,  many  naturally  poor  and  ephemeral 
in  character.  There  are  some  excellent  illustrated  papers; 
Caras  y  Caretas,  the  P.  B.  T.  and  La  lUusiraciSn  Sud-Amer- 
icana. 

On  the  Flaza  Lavalle  are  several  important  buildings  of 
great  interest  to  every  tourist  On  the  west  side  is  the  new 
Palace  of  Justice  on  a  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Artillery 
Armory,  a  work  of  much  splendor  both  without  and  within; 
the  ediSce,  of  the  neo-Greek  style,  constructed  by  Joseph  E. 
Bemasconi  after  a  design  by  the  French  architect,  Norbert 
Meillar,  at  a  cost  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The 
main  building,  125  feet  in  height,  has  seven  stories,  the  four 
central  bodies  surmounted  by  a  eniwla.  Steps  lead  from  the 
Plaza  to  a  broad  portico  and  vestibnle,  from  which  fine  stair- 
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ways  conduct  to  the  third  floor,  the  Best  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Other  great  Btaircasss  lead  op  from  north  and  sooth;  from 
Lavalle  street  is  a  covered  passage  way  admitting  vehicles 
with  criminals.  On  the  main  floor  are  the  chambers  for 
Federal  Courts  and  their  Secretaries,  the  Criminal  and  Cor- 
rectional Tribunals.  A  Jury  Hall  is  an  amphitheater  seating 
700.  The  Supremo  Court  Boom  on  the  third  floor,  70  by  38 
feet  and  60  feet  high,  is  separated  from  the  front  by  a  fine 
gallery  looking  upon  the  plaza.  Every  floor  is  arranged  for 
eight  tribunals  or  courts,  each  with  audience  chamber,  pri- 
vate rooms  for  jui^  and  secretaries,  and  rooms  for  employees. 
There  are  several  patios  adorned  with  beautiful  columns,  one 
in  style  somewhat  after  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtb^on 
in  Athens.  The  archives  will  be  kept  on  the  ground  floor: 
the  three  upper  stories  are  reserved  for  use  when  needed.  Six 
passenger  elevators  and  two  freight  supply  required  service. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plaza  is  a  building  which  to 
many  will  be  still  more  attractive,  the  Colon  Theater,  with- 
out its  equal  in  America,  and  some  say  in  the  world.  No 
shops  disfigure  the  ground  floor,  nor  do  any  of  the  facades 
resemble  the  walls  of  a  prison.  The  exterior  is  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  architecture  below,  the  Corinthian  above,  and  at  the 
top  a  rather  composite  construction.  The  height  to  the  cor- 
nice is  about  80  feet.  From  the  main  entrance  on  the  plaza 
a  vestibule  leads  to  a  hall  45  by  90  feet  and  80  feet  high,  from 
which  a  staircase  45  feet  wide  and  adorned  with  16  large 
statues  conducts  to  the  level  of  the  orchestra  chairs  of  the 
aQditoriom,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  accommodating 
3570  persons.  The  entire  length  of  one  balcony  is  nearly 
250  feet,  10  more  than  that  of  St  Charles  in  Naples.  The 
floor  space  90  by  70,  has  900  chairs  on  7  levels.  The  stage,  60 
feet  broad  and  65  feet  high,  from  foundations  to  arch  is  150 
feet.  The  building  is  fire-proof,  with  fine  aeoustio  properties, 
and  the  best  of  light,  heat,  and  ventilation.  The  cost  was 
nearly  $2,000,000.  The  theater  is  a  government  buUding 
where  operas  are  performed  by  the  leading  European  artists, 
Mascagni  and  others  eondacting.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Argentines  discover  the  great  singers ;  later  they  come  to  New 
York.  The  seats  are  more  expensive  than  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  the  aadienoe  is  as  brilliant  as  any  in  the  world. 
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The  edifice  north  of  the  theater  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing glance,  a  beautiful  school  building  called  the  President 
Boca,  fitted  with  all  the  latest  improveinents  and  containing  a 
charming  patio  at  which  every  one  should  take  a  peep,  since 
.  this  may  be  done  withoat  disturbing  the  inmates.  An  equally 
beaatifol  school  building  is  the  Sarmiento  on  Callao,  Ctai  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Plaza  Lavalle  is  another  excellent  and 
well  equipped  school. 

Many  tiieaters  there  are  besides  the  Colon;  the  Opera,  at 
Corrientes  860,  now  used  for  light  opera,  the  San  Martin  on 
Esmeralda  2S7,  the  National  Theater  designed  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  works  written  in  the  country,  and  many  more  of 
all  classes  including  vaudeville  and  cinematograpb,  as  may 
be  seen  by  consolting  the  daily  papers.  The  performances 
begin  nsnally  at  8.30,  sometimes  at  9.  For  the  opera,  full 
dress  is  d»  rigueur,  the  ladies  en  dScolleti;  and  the  spectacle 
on  a  fSte  day,  as  the  25th  of  May  or  9tb  of  July,  should  not 
be  missed  by  the  tourist. 

At  the  ColisSe  Argentin,  Charcas  1109,  is  a  permanent 
circoa  of  modem  arrangement  accommodating  1700. 

In  the  city  are  many  Conservatories  of  Music  and  musical 
Bocielaes.  Concerts  are  given  in  various  places,  besides  those 
,  in  the  Parks  by  the  excellent  military  bands. 

Six  blocks  west  of  Plaza  Lavalle  and  two  north,  facing 
Paraguay  street,  is  a  fine  building  occupying  a  whole  block, 
the  parpoee  of  which  would  hardly  be  suspected.  Instead  of 
the  public  institution  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  contain, 
it  has  indeed  public  works,  tanks  containing  the  city's  water 
supply.  It  u  called  the  Aguas  Corrientes  and  may  be  in- 
spected within,  on  a  permit  to  be  procured  from  the  President 
of  the  Commission,  Bivadavia  1255.  A  fine  view  of  the  city 
will  be  enjoyed  fwm  the  roof. 

The  buildhig  opposite  is  the  Normal  School  for  Oitii. 

A  little  farther  west  is  the  building  of  the  Medical  School, 
facing  C6rdoba,  and  on  the  comer  of  Los  Andes.  The  fine 
edifice  contains  offices,  lecture  halls,  a  large  amphitheater, 
laboratories,  dissecting  rooms,  library,  etc.  The  handsomely 
decorated  salon  where  d^rees  are  conferred  has  a  ceiling  of 
artistic  merit  representing  the  triumph  of  Science.  Paintings 
on  the  walla  iUustrate  some  of  these,  soeh  as  Jenner  in- 
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nocolating  vith  the  first  vaccine,  Pastear  examining  cultures 
of  microbes,  and  many  others.  In  the  amphitheater  is  a 
large  painting  by  Charles  Leroy,  representing  Meditation 
upon  Death,  presented  by  Dr.  Toribio  Ayerza.  The  school  has 
annexes  for  Pharmacy  and  D^tistry  and  in  a  separate  build- 
ing  a  School  of  Obstetrics  for  midwivea.  Opposite  the  Medi- 
cal School,  is  the  Matemitj/  Hospital,  and  connected  with  the 
former  the  Morgue,  equipped  in  the  finest  manner  with  re* 
frigerators  and  every  fadlity  desirable  for  such  an  establish- 
ment. The  public  entrance  is  on  Junfn.  The  standard  of 
the  Medical  School  is  so  high  that  only  aboat  60  per  cent  of 
its  students  are  graduated.  Other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  A  beautiful 
structure  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  has  been  designed 
for  the  Law  SehooL  The  Agricultural  School  in  the  sub- 
urbs has  commodious  buildings  and  large  grounds. 

The  Becoleta  Cemetery,  no  one  should  fail  to  visit.  Well 
within  the  city,  it  is  easy  of  access  by  car  or  carriage,  in  the 
direction  of  Palermo  Park  but  not  bo  far, — s  city  of  the  dead 
among  the  living,  a  crowded  city  with  no  room  for  more, 
save  in  the  lots  and  tombs  already  well  filled.  The  Munic- 
ipal Cemetery  now  in  general  use,  supplied  with  a  crematory, 
is  the  Chacarita,  five  miles  from  the  Plaza.  But  in  the  Re- 
coleta  are  monuments  to  many  Argentine  heroes,  and  splendid 
worka  of  art  which  would  adorn  any  gallery.  To  mention 
even  the  most  notable  of  these  would  require  too  much  space. 
A  few  only  may  be  named.  In  a  chapel  near  the  entrance  is 
a  great  marble  Crucifix  by  Monteverde,  the  Christ  represented 
in  realistic  agony.  A  beautiful  statne  of  Grief  by  Tantar- 
dini  stands  upon  the  tomb  of  Quiroga.  The  finest  of  the 
tombs  is  said  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Francis  J.  Muniz,  physician, 
soldier,  and  philanthropist.  A  superb  female  figure  of  bronze 
representing  Science,  is  seated  below,  a  bust  of  the  physician 
is  above.  The  tombs  of  Ayerza,  of  Ocampo,  and  others  are 
also  adorned  with  beautiful  statues  of  allegorical  figures.  A 
full  half  day  should  be  allowed  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
works  of  art  and  the  tombs  of  many  famous  Argentines. 

A  visit  to  the  Frigorificos  and  to  the  Docks  and  Sarbor 
should  be  on  the  programme  of  every  tourist.  Those  who  care 
for  such  things  may  lilce  first  to  visit  the  Slaughter  Souses 
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on  the  edge  of  tbe  town,  the  extreme  west,  at  a  place  appro- 
priately called  Nneva  Chicago.  These,  inangorated  March, 
1900,  occupy  an  immense  rectangle  on  Merlo,  Areo,  and  San 
Fernando  streets,  about  1200  by  3000  feet  The  abattoirt 
against  the  outer  wall  cover  each  400  aquare  feet  and  the 
courts  for  the  animals,  15,000  feet;  room  for  30,000  head  of 
cattle.  .All  arrangements  are  of  the  best  fashion,  with  suitable 
constructions  for  every  necessity,  inctudiug  a  crematory  for 
Qseleas  animals.  To  see  the  animals  elanghtered,  a  visit  should 
be  made  in  the  early  morning.  Tbe  tramways  leading  thither 
may  be  taken  on  ealle  San  Juan  or  on  Rivadavia ;  round  trip 
by  the  former,  70  civs.;  by  the  latter  10  clva.  eadi  way.  An 
hour  must  be  allowed  for  the  journey. 

Many  who  will  prefer  to  be  excused  from  visiting  slaughter 
houses  may  yet  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  great  Frigorificos,  where 
no  unpleasant  sights  need  be  witnessed,  but  where  some  in- 
s^ht  may  be  gained  into  the  wonderful  industry  which  has 
been  so  great  a  factor  in  the  rapid  increase  of  Argentina's 
wealth.  An  electric  ear  will  take  one  to  the  bridge  across  tbe 
Riachuelo,  an  important  structure  of  iron  opened  in  Ai^put, 
1902,  of  immense  service  to  the  teams  carrying  loads  to  the 
Central  Produce  Market,  the  Mercado  Central  de  Fruto$ 
(not  fruita),  where  cattle  and  agricultural  products  are  sold 
for  export,  an  immense  traffic,  the  most  important,  it  is  said, 
in  South  America.  As  long  ago  as  1906,  5000  vehicles  daily 
crossed  this  bridge.  At  the  left  on  the  other  side  is  the  Fri- 
gorifico  La  Blanca,  opened  Sept.  1903,  an  establishment  of 
imposing  appearance  and  completeness  with  its  courts,  offices, 
and  warehouses.  Passing  some  of  these,  one  comes  to  a  pool 
in  which  animals  by  the  hundred  are  bathed  before  going 
to  the  slaughter  house,  whither  we  are  not  ob%ed  to  follow. 
Here  is  a  track  on  which  nm  automatic  cars  transporting  the 
slain  f^IliIn^^^l^  to  the  air  chambers.  Three  boilers  of  200 
horse  power,  a  depot  of  ammonia,  a  fire  ei^ine  and  two 
electric  light  installations  are  beyond  the  three  refrigerating 
chambers,  which  will  accommoc^te  at  the  same  time  7000 
beef  and  70,000  sheep.  The  pipes  of  ammonia  are  60  miles 
long.  To  see  rows  on  rows  of  hanging  cattle  covered  with  a 
thin  coatii^;  of  snow  as  it  appears,  really  frost,  which  on 
pipes  and  walls  is  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  thick,  is  quite  im- 
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pressive.  The  fortujiate  visitor  may  be  regaled  by  the  Eng- 
lisb  SuperintendeDt  with  a  hospitable  enp  of  tea. 

Beyond  this  establishment  is  the  Mercado  de  Frutot,  the 
great  wool  market  of  the  world,  where  other  products  also 
are  sold,  grain,  cattle,  fruit,  etc.  The  iron  building  which 
covers  over  30  acres  cost  $4,155,000  gold.  It  contains  72 
cranes  and  elevators,  44  hydraulic  presses,  motors,  engines, 
etc.  With  a  capacity  of  over  50,000,000  11m.  of  wool  the 
greatest  quantity  yet  stored  was  in  Feb.  1901,  when  there 
were  35  million  lbs.  within  and  5  million  in  wagons  outside. 
To  see  the  wools  being  sorted,  and  other  operations,  and  at 
other  times  of  the  year  the  different  products  of  the  season 
is  of  very  great  interest. 

Above  the  bridge,  the  Frigorifico  La  Negra,  founded  in  1883 
by  Sansinena,  eraplcys  nearly  700  men  and  hoys,  has  four 
Stem  refrigerating  machines,  and  three  from  Switzerland,  and 
with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000  payB  annnal  dividends  of  from 
18  to  50  per  cent.  Another  establishment  called  Frigorifico 
Argentina,  a  joint  stock  company,  is  nearly  as  large  as  tbe 
Mercado  dos  Frutos.  A  single  man  kills  6000  sheep  daily, 
so  skillful  is  he  and  so  perfect  are  the  arrangements.  In 
connection  with  the  beef  is  a  department  for  making  Liebig's 
Extract.  Many  interesting  operations  carried  on  here  woold 
take  too  long  to  describe. 

A  great  establishment  in  this  quarter  is  that  of  Domingo 
Noceti  &  Co.  with  immense  workshops,  foundry,  iron-work, 
etc.,  connected  with  the  railway. 

On  the  way  thither  or  on  the  retnm,  several  important 
institutions  may  be  passed  or  visited. 

The  Sospital  Mercedes  for  the  Insane,  establiahed  in  1863, 
ia  well  located  on  the  caUe  Brandsen,  on  high'  land  with  One 
large  buildii^  and  grounds,  the  latter  including  well  paved, 
shaded  streets,  parks,  and  gardens.  It  has  separate  apart- 
ments for  persons  needing  continual  surveillance,  and  for 
all  grades  and  conditions,  each  section  with  refectory,  salon, 
dormitory,  etc. ;  also  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  many 
articles,  and  opportunities  for  gardening,  painting,  music,  etc., 
for  those  who  are  able  to  work.  At  one  time  there  were  more 
than  1000  poor  patients  and  132  paying.  Baths,  medicinal 
and  plain,  a  gymuafflum,  library,  music,  and  billiard  rooms 
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are  provided.  Opposite  is  a  Bnilding  for  Idiots,  established 
1855  by  philanthropists,  with  aceommodations  for  500. 

The  Arsenal  of  War,  also  in  this  qnarter  of  the  city,  ma^  be 
reached  by  cars  coming  down  Callao  and  Entre  Bios,  thoi^ 
located  on  Pozos  between  Qaray  and  Brazil.  Everything 
needftd  for  the  making  or  repairing  of  war  material,  for  the 
furnishing  of  barracks  and  most  of  the  military  establish- 
ments, is  here  provided.  The  workshops  will  interest  many, 
and  tie  depot  of  war  supplies.  The  baildings,  l^hted  by 
electricity,  are  snrroonded  by  large  and  well  planted  gardens. 
There  is  a  gallery  for  artillery  practice.  If  passing  along 
the  Ave.  Callao,  at  540  the  school  boilding  Sarmiento  shonld 
be  noticed,  admirable  both  without  and  within. 

The  splendid  Docks  of  Buenos  Aires  deserve  the  attention 
of  every  visitor.  Although  now  utterly  inadequate  for  the 
requirements  of  the  city's  commerce  tl^y  are  models  as  far 
as  they  go.  When  constructed  it  was  supposed  that  they 
would  provide  ample  accommodations  for  many  years,  as  no 
one  looked  forward  to  the  astonishingly  rapid  growth  of  both 
city  and  commerce.  The  port  has  two  sections,  the  original 
and  natural  harbor  at  the  Biachnelo  south  of  the  city,  where 
the  stream  so  called,  entering  the  River,  allows  ships  drawii^ 
18  feet  only  to  go  some  distance  op.  The  docks  on  both  sides 
of  this  stream  form  a  very  important  auxiliary  to  the  more 
modem  section  on  the  River,  the  tonnage  some  years  aigtt 
reaching  1,200,000  annually. 

The  chief  port  constructed  on  the  bank  of  the  great  River 
is  composed  of  two  large  basins  called  the  north  and  south 
darsenas,  and  between  these,  four  docks.  The  Dwsena  Bud 
is  more  than  half  a  mile  long  and  500  feet  wide,  the  first  and 
second  docks  are  about  1800  by  500  feet,  the  other  two  a  little 
smaller.  The  Darsena  Nord  has  an  area  of  a  million  square 
feet.  In  the  basins  the  depth  of  water  is  21  feet,  in  the 
docks  23.9  at  the  lowest.  The  entire  water  surface  of  this 
port  is  over  150  acres.  The  Biachnelo  has  but  two  sheds  for 
merchandise ;  this,  the  Capital  port,  has  24  depots,  8  of  iron 
and  16  of  masonry.  Their  dock  frontage  is  8000  feet,  their 
capacity  over  2  million  cubic  feet.  There  is  hydraulic  motive 
power,  four  motors,  36  elevators,  and  all  other  ueoessitiea, 
including  nearly  50  miles  of  railway. 
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Two  large  grain  elevators  at  Docks  2  and  3  belong  to 
private  companies,  one  Tritfi  a  capacity  for  85,000  tons  of 
grain.  Next  to  these  is  a  mill  for  malring  flour,  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  which  C(wt  $15,000,000.  The  port  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  180  lamps  of  280  watts,  and  261  of  400  watta 
placed  100  feet  apart,  so  that  ships  can  come  in  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  l^ted  harbor  in 
the  world,  except  that  of  London.  New  York  is  far  behind. 
The  eoet  of  the  harbor  works  was  approximately  $35,000,000. 
Plans  are  already  made  for  vastly  greater  facUities  extending 
for  miles  np  the  river. 

The  neabiess  and  cleanliness  of  the  docks  and  their  ap- 
proaches will  probably  excite  the  greatest  astonishment,  and 
the  maimer  in  which  they  are  shnt  off  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
city  by  the  beantifol  Parqae  de  JoUo  and  the  Paseo  Colon. 
Between  these  and  the  river  is  an  immensely  broad,  well 
paved  street  with  appropriate  stmctaree  and  ample  room  for 
all  teeJSc.  A  call  to  see  the  Inmaigrants'  Hotel,  where  fine 
accommodations  for  the  use  of  the  immigrants  are  provided 
in  several  large  bnildings  close  to  the  Darsena  Nord,  is  well 
worth  while. 

An  excursion  by  no  means  to  be  omitted  is  that  to  El 
Tigre,  the  fashionable  summer  and  boating  resort,  where 
regattas  at  times  occur  and  where  all  kinds  of  water  craft 
are  in  evidence.  It  is  a  short  rail  or  boat  ride,  an  honr  or  so, 
to  the  delightful  spot  where  the  river  Tigre  flows  into  Zia 
Plata.  The  former  is  overspread  with  a  perfect  network  of 
islands  covered  with  trees,  gardens,  meadows,  and  charming 
vine-clad  cottages.  On  the  main  shore  are  pretty  hotels  and 
restaurants  with  music  and  other  attractions,  people  in  out- 
ing flannels  and  in  evening  dress,  a  delightful  combination  of 
wealth,  fashion,  and  natural  beauty,  which  every  one  may 
fflgoy. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Ia 
Plata;  according  to  one's  taste  and  pocketbook,  to  Mar  del 
Plata.  A  visit  to  an  estoTUiia  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  if  per- 
mission can  be  obtained  from  the  proprietor;  but  the  large 
ones  near  the  city  are  few  in  number  and  obviously  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  them  to  entertain  all  passing  travelers. 
With  friends  at  court,  the  few  may  be  able  to  arrange  a  visit 
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At  estancias  far  ont  on  the  campo  it  is  different,  and  the  rare 
stranger  is  pretty  sure  to  receive  a  welcome. 

Lft  Plata.  The  excursion  requires  a  full  long  day.  The 
journey  is  made  by  rail  from  the  fine  large  station  on  the 
Plaza  Constitucion,  by  the  Southern  Railway,  the  F.  C.  S. 
The  first  important  station  is  QuUmes,  9  km.,  a  historic  spot, 
taking  its  name  from  an  Indian  tribe  which  was  conquered 
and  deported  in  1670.  Here  landed,  June  25,  1806,  the 
English  General  Beresford  with  2000  soldiers  for  the  capture 
of  Bnenos  Aires,  meeting  with  temporary  success;  and  off 
shore  Feb.  24,  1827,  Admiral  Brown  defeated  the  Brazjlian 
squadron  during  a  war  for  the  poasesBiou  of  Un^uay.  A 
pretty  Gothic  church  may  be  seen  from  the  station.  On 
the  edge  of  the  town  is  a  vineyard,  a  brewery  also.  So  far 
come  electric  cars,  starting  from  a  bridge  over  the  Biacbuelo 
in  the  part  of  the  city  called  Barracas.  From  the  station 
Pereyra,  39  kilometers,  a  branch  road  goes  Ut  the  port  of 
Ensenada,  and  in  this  vicinity  are  several  large  egtandas,  the 
San  Juan,  the  Pereyra,  and  the  Estattda  Orande.  I^fty- 
seven  kilometers  southeast  of  Buenos  Aires  and  five  from 
Ensenada  is  La  Plata,  a  city  made  to  order,  like  Washington, 
to  be  the  capital,  not  of  the  Republic,  but  of  the  Province, 
we  shonld  say  State,  of  Buenos  Aires,  after  the  city,  B.  A., 
had  been  made  the  Federal  Capital.  The  decree  was  promul- 
gated Nov.  19,  1882.  The  city  is  well  planned  with  rec- 
tangular blocks,  hut  with  the  addition  of  many  diagonal 
boulevards,  of  parks  and  plazas.  On  account  of  liie  wonder- 
ful growth  of  BuenoB  Aires,  so  near,  the  development  of  La 
Plata  has  not  equaled  expectations,  as  for  many  years  was 
the  case  with  our  own  capital,  Washington ;  but  in  time,  like 
that,  it  will  become  a  splendid  city.  The  chief  pointa  worthy 
of  observation  are  the  various  Government  Buildings,  the 
Casa  de  Qobiemo,  residence  and  offices  of  the  Governor, 
the  Legislative  EaU,  the  City  SuHding  (Municipalidad),  the 
Direcddn  de  Escuelas,  the  Department  of  Engineers,  the 
great  JJniversity .  BuUdinga,  the  Astronomical  Observatory 
fonnded  by  the  Government  in  1883,  and  most  famooB  of 
all,  the  Museum.  A  carriage  may  he  hired  at  the  station  at 
one  peso  an  hour,  or  a  tramcar  will  make  a  considerable  cir- 
cuit, fare  10  centavos.    A  large  Asylum  for  Mendicanis,  aatis- 
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iying  an  important  soci&l  iie<sem.ty,  has  been  erected  b^  the 
philanthropist,  Pladde  Martin. 

The  La  PUtta  Museum  (open  fSte  liajm  including  Simdaya 
from  1  to  4),  having  a  world  vide  reputation  for  its  lai^ 
collection,  anthropolc^cal  and  ethnological,  was  foonded  Sept. 
17,  1884,  by  Franeiaco  P.  Moreno.  While  the  departmenta 
mentioned  are  the  most  famoos,  the  museum  also  coptains 
sections  devoted  to  zoology,  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  to 
archeeology.  The  substantial  architecture  of  the  building  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior  and  of  the  specimens  is  equal 
to  that  of  European  collections.  Unscientific  peraons  will  be 
interested  in  many  of  the  objects  presented,  the  staffed  ani- 
mals, the  skeletons  of  prehistoric  creatures,  the  mummies,  the 
pottery,  and  other  objects. 

BCar  del  Plata,  called  the  Newport  of  SouUi  America,  is  an 
extremely  expensive  and  fashionable  seaside  resort  about  250 
miles  from  Buenos  Aires.  The  night  trains  with  Pullman 
cats  are  well  patronized.  In  the  summer  season  tickets  must 
be  procured  in  advance  and  rooms  engaged  at  the  hotels. 
The  Hotel  Bristol,  American  plan,  12  pesos  up,  is  the  moat 
luxurious,  equipped  with  every  possible  convenience.  The 
Orand,  VictoriOf  Boyal  and  many  others  are  very  comfortable. 

The  city  has  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  with  boulevards, 
plazas,  splendid  chalets  and  "cottages"  of  the  Newport 
fashion.  There  are  casinos,  theaters,  golf  course,  bathing 
establishments,  and  everything  requisite  for  a  resort  of  wealth 
and  fashion  on  tiie  grandest  scale. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
THE  IGUASSU  FALLS  AND  PABAGUAY 

lUPOBTAKT  ArGKHTINE  CiTIKS 

Among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  or  the  modem  world,  not 
one  do  we  know  with  a  history  in  some  respects  so  extraor- 
dinary as  that  of  Paraguay.  Yet  of  the  thousands  annually 
who  will  soon  be  making  the  South  American  Tour,  scarcely 
one  would  be  tempted  by  historic  interest  to  journey  lOOO 
miles  from  the  beaten  track.  But  the  greatest  waterfall  in  the 
world!  Ah,  that  is  another  matter  I  A  waterfall  bigger  than 
Ni^:ara,  as  high  and  with  more  water  t  Truly,  that  is  the 
tale!  So  while  the  majority,  who  wish  to  make  the  trip  in 
three  months  or  so,  or  who  have  come  in  the  wrong  season,  may 
go  directly  on  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Montevideo,  some  will 
decide  to  visit  the  Iguassu  Falls,  and  then,  being  near,  will 
cross  over  to  Asunci6ii,  the  capital  of  Paraguay. 

To  a  few  it  would  be  pleasant  to  make  the  entire  journey 
upward  in  the  fine  steamers  of  Mihanovicb.  Although  the 
banks  of  the  wide  Parani  are  too  distant  and  too  flat  to  afford 
much  scenic  beauty,  there  is  some  interest  in  calling  at  various 
cities  along  the  way,  and  in  noting  the  gradual  change  from 
a  temperate  to  a  tropical  clime,  with  the  variation  in  verdure 
and  animal  life,  especially  of  birds;  higher  up  between  nar- 
rowing shores  or  islands  are  fascinating  stretches  of  forest, 
interspersed  with  pretty  pastoral  scenea  All  the  way  to 
Asuncion,  a  week's  journey,  one  may  sail  in  the  same  com- 
modious steamer;  but  if  first  visiting  the  Falls,  a  change  will 
be  made  at  Corrientes;  for  the  Alto  Parani  on  which  Posadas 
is  situated  is  more  shallow  than  the  Paraguay  on  whose  bank 
is  Asuncion. 

The  shorter  way,  appealing  to  the  greater  number,  is  to  go 
by  rail  to  Posadas,  thence  by  steamer  to  the  Falls  and  return, 
continuing  by  rail  from  Posadas  to  Asunci^u.    The  river 
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route,  obviouBly  shorter  coming  down,  mt^  be  taken  for  the 
return  to  Buenoa  Aires,  or  the  rail  route  through  Posadas. 

The  croBB-country  ride  through  the  provinces  of  Entre 
Bios  and  Corrientes  on  the  way  to  Posadas  wHl  give  a  view 
of  the  fertile  pampas  and  their  rich  agricoltnral  products, 
of  enormooB  herds  of  cattle,  and  of  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
Uruguay ;  through  Misiones,  of  a  pretty  rolling  country.  The 
towns  are  generally  smalL  At  last  accounts  a  d^  and  a 
half  was  required  for  the  journey. 

FoiadaB,  capital  of  the  territoiy  Misiones,  is  a  timving 
town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  destined  to  more  rapid  growth, 
now  that  it  has  through  railway  connection  with  Buenos 
Aires,  and,  after  crossing  the  Paran&,  with  Asuncion;  the 
whole  section  will  share  in  the  prosperity  promoted  by  better 
transportation  facilities.  The  three  hotels  of  Posadas,  one  of 
which,  terms,  $2.00  a  day,  is  called  fairly  comfortable,  will 
be  sure  to  improve.  There  is  a  fine  Government  Building  on 
the  principal  plaza  and  other  public  edifices,  a  beautiful  prom- 
enade with  native  and  exotic  trees.  The  river  is  here  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width. 

ZgoassA  Fallfl.  To  visit  the  Iguassfi  Falls  one  sails  from 
Posadas  in  a  boat  of  moderate  size  100  miles  up  the  Paran& 
to  the  month  of  the  Iguassti,  and  half  a  mile  up  that  stream 
to  Port  Aguirre,  where  a  building,  called  a  hut,  serves  as 
hotel,  store,  and  post  office.  Aa  the  Alto  Parani  separatee 
Argentina  from  Paraguay,  the  Iguaasd  separates  it  from 
Brazil,  flowing  from  the  east,  from  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains near  the  Atlantic.  Twelve  miles  more  one  proceeds  on 
mule  or  horseback,  a  four  fours'  ride.  By  1915,  bo  rapidly 
are  improvements  made,  doubtless  there  will  be  an  automo- 
bile traveling  a  good  road ;  and  a  primitive  establishment  on 
the  ec^  of  a  rocky  gorge  will  have  been  transformed  for  the 
globe  trotters  into  a  large  hotel  with  luxurious  accommo- 
dations. Perhaps,  however,  the  tonrist  who  arrives  before 
the  pristine  beauty  of  the  wild  surroundings  are  converted 
into  artificial  adornment  may  enjoy  equally  well  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  spectacle.  From  the  inn  near  the  Falls,  a 
public  spirited  and  wealthy  lady  of  Argentina  has  had  a 
roadway  constructed,  65  feet  wide,  more  than  half  a  mile 
al(mg  the  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  top  of  the  Argentine  Pall. 
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For  the  river,  here  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  doable  that 
of  Niagara,  also  baa  two  falls,  the  Brazilian  farther  up 
'  nearer  the  other  shore.  In  the  midst  of  this  primeval  trop- 
ical forest,  the  roar  of  the  great  cataract  is  startling ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  seem  still  more  startling  to  approach 
throQgh  an  absolately  silent '  forest  qaite  to  the  edge  of  thia 
tremendous  cataract,  the  wind  sometimes  unaccountably  car- 
rying the  noiae  in  an  opposite  direction.  Above  the  Falls  the 
river  is  very  wide ;  taking  a  sharp  turn  it  makes  three  leaps, 
the  last  about  200  feet,  where  unequal  erosion  has  given  some- 
thii^  of  a  horseshoe  shape.  2igzag  paths  cut  in  the  cliff  lead 
down  to  several  beautiful  view-points.  When  the  stream  is 
low,  it  may  be  crossed  above  the  Falls  by  canoe  and  wading, 
to  a  point  called  the  Qarganta  del  Diablo,  the  Throat  of  the 
Devil,  close  to  the  Brazilian  Falls;  the  traveler  with  steady 
nerves  leaning  over  the  precipice,  in  the  midst  of  howling 
waters  and  showers  of  spray,  may  there  have  a  glorious  view 
of  the  foaming  abyss  beneath.  In  low  water  the  Braalian 
and  Argentine  Falls  each  measnre  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along 
the  edge.  Separated  by  masses  of  rock  in  some  places  cov- 
ered with  forest,  they  are  then  quite  distinct ;  but  when  the 
river  is  high  they  are  practically  one,  the  whole  measuring 
nearly  two  miles  across,  indeed  a  worthy  rival  of  Niagara, 
aa  figures  show,  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  delightful  scen- 
ery. 

Comparing  thia  with  the  other  two  great  cataracts  of  the 
world,  Victoria  and  Niagara,  the  African  fall  leads  in  height 
with  a  leap  from  210  to  360  feet,  that  of  the  IguassA  is 
196-210  feet,  and  Niagara  but  150-164.  The  width  of  the 
Victoria  is  dightly  more  than  Niagara's;  the  Iguassd  with 
its  13,123  feet  has  more  than  double  the  breadth.  In  the 
volume  of  water  also  the  Iguassu  is  greater  with  28  million 
cubic  feet  a  minute  to  18  million  for  each  of  the  others.  Our 
great  Niagara  thus  seems  outdone  by  both,  while  in  the  mag< 
ical  beauty  of  the  surroundings  there  is  no  comparison.  The 
Argentine  Government  is  already  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
preserving  from  spoliation  by  the  greedy  and  destructive 
hands  of  men  this  one  of  the  world's  marvels  for  the  admira- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  posterity,  and  is  planning  for  the  de- 
velopment here  of  a  great  National  Park,  foreseeing  that  vis- 
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itors  will  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  when 
aware  of  the  attractions  and  that  the  comforts  of  travel  will 
be  supplied. 

One  having  the  spirit  of  the  tme  explorer  may  continue 
up  the  Alto  Paran&  River,  now  dividing  Paraguay  from 
Brazil,  125  miles  farther,  to  the  foaming  cataracts  of  La 
Ovayra,  sometimes  called  the  Seven  Falls  and  said  to  be  the 
migbtieflt  on  earth.  Above  these  is  a  great  lake  from  which 
the  water  emei^ing  comes  down  over  precipices  through  a 
narrow  gorge  at  one  point  but  250  feet  wide.  The. waters 
drop  in  one  leap  after  another  310  feet,  descending  into  the 
gorge  below  with  a  force  so  tremendous  as  to  form  a  mael- 
strom by  the  side  of  which  the  Niagara  whirlpool  is  a  quiet 
spot.  They  are  calculated  all  tc^ether  to  have  a  force  of 
4.3  million  horsepower,  from  a  mass  of  13,000,000  cubic  feet  a 
minute.  Four  hundred  miles  farther  up  stream  are  the 
UberapoDga  Falls. 

Bnins.  One  who  delights  in  these  will  Snd  a  further  at- 
traction  in  the  territory  of  Miaiones.  Not  so  ancient  as  the 
Inca  and  other  remains  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  tbey  still  have  an 
interesting  history.  Here  in  Miaionea,  and  in  neighboring 
regions  of  Brazil,  occurred  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
attempt  yet  made  for  the  civilization  of  native  tribes,  instead 
of  their  extermination  or  exploitation,  ruthlessly  practiced 
for  centuries  in  most  parts  of  North  and  South  America. 
The  earliest  settlements  of  the  Indians  made  by  the  Jesuits 
were  in  the  countries  of  Paraguay  and  Brazil ;  but  as  a  result 
of  the  attacks  of  the  Portuguese,  who  carried  the  Indians  ofiC 
into  slavery,  the  Jesuits  migrated  to  the  south  shores  of  the 
Alto  Paran&  snd  to  the  region  along  the  Uruguay,  taking 
with  them  their  prot^g^s,  who  through  humane  treatment  had 
become  submissive  to  their  influence.  Thirty  villages  were 
ultimately  established,  which  in  1732  were  in  a  prosperous 
condition  with  30,362  families.  Envy  thus  arose  &om  which 
and  other  reasons  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  colonies 
as  also  from  Spain  in  1768.  Bereft  of  their  leaders  the  In- 
dians, happily  domesticated  and  employed,  soon  began  to 
scatter,  and  in  1817  the  villages  were  destroyed.  The  ruins 
of  these  large  establishments,  surrounded  and  overgrown  by 
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thick  woods,  are  mute,  impressive  witnesaee  of  the  criminal 
folly  of  man  and  of  tbe  destmotive  power  of  nature. 

Such  ruins  exist  at  Apostoles,  a  railway  station  35  miles 
from  Posadas,  though  tbe  best  preserved  are  at  San  Ignacio 
Mini,  11  miles  from  Santa  Ana,  1%  miles  from  the  bank  of 
the  Paran&. 

HisTcmaui 

Before  crosnng  the  lirer  into  Paragnsy,  a  glance  at  its  strange 
history  is  in  order.  Wonderful  indeed  it  appears,  tiiat  almost  in 
the  center  of  this  great  continent,  eight  hundred  miles  from  tbe 
sea,  a  city  was  founded  August  15,  1536,  by  three  hundred  Span- 
iards, a  full  oentnry  before  Roger  Williams  made  a  settlement  on 
the  diores  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  seventy-one  years  prior  to  tbe 
first  English  colony  established  in  North  America.  The  names  of 
Juan  de  Ayolas  and  his  faithful  aid,  Captain  Hartinez  de  Irala, 
should  stand  oat  more  prominoitly  in  the  list  of  American  pioneers. 
A  land  route  to  tbe  newly  diaoovered  rich  gold  country  of  Pern  was 
wliat  tbey  were  seeking.  With  this  end  in  view  Ayolas  eetablidied 
a  fortified  settlement  on  tbe  site  of  Asuncite;  then  having  made 
peace  with  tbe  Indians  be  pursued  bis  way  north  and  west  in  tbe 
hope  of  winning  through  to  Peru.  For  this  purpose  be  bad  been 
sent  by  Pedro  de  Uendoza,  after  that  leader  had  established  a  small 
colony  at  Buenos  Aires.  Sailing  up  the  river  to  a  natmtil  port 
which  he  called  La  Candelaria,  he  left  here  tbe  ships  with  Irala  and 
forty  men,  with  orders  to  wait  for  bim  four  months.  Thrai  he 
plunged  mto  the  vast  and  gloomy  forest 

Somewhat  later  tbe  Governor  of  Buenos  Aires,  Franeiseo  Bois 
Qalen,  beoring  of  Ayolas'  disappearance,  with  six  ^ps  and  two 
hundred  men,  sailed  up  to  Asnnci6n,  arriving  about  when  Irala  for 
the  second  time  returned  from  La  Candelaria  for  necessary  sup- 
plies. Qalen,  asserting  authority,  refused  Irala  a  vessel  to  go  back. 
Months  elapsed  before  tbe  faithful  Irala  with  angry  urging  at  length 
obtained  the  vessel.  It  was  now  the  antnmn  of  1538,  long  after 
the  time  set  for  Ayolas*  return.  Still  Irala  waited,  ignorant  that 
Ayolas  and  all  bis  followers  were  lying  dead  in  the  forest  not  far 
distant.  For  while  Irala  had  been  urging  his  demand  for  the  ves- 
eel  and  supplies,  Ayolas,  who  had  journeyed  anong  hostile  Indians, 
swamps,  and  forests  to  the  mountains  of  Cbareas,  had  retniued  un- 
scathed with  gold  and  silver  to  find  the  banks  of  tbe  river  de- 
serted and  no  vessel  in  waiting.  Tbe  tragedy  was  eomplete  when 
the  Indians  felt  upon  the  little  band  and  slangfatered  every  one^ 
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Agaio  Irala  descended  to  Asuiici6n  and  again  letumed  to  voit,  till 
at  last  he  learned  from  the  Indians  of  the  onbapp;  fate  of  hia 
chief  and  sadly  went  back  to  Asuncion.  There  he  was  enthnsiastic- 
all;  acclaimed  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  colony. 

Although  his  subseqarait  career  was  far  from  smooth  he  was 
more  fortunate,  as  well  as  more  faithful  and  able,  than  moat  of 
the  amquietadores,  at  last,  while  still  in  ofiKoe,  dying  peaoefnlly,  in 
1557,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Years  of  jealousy  and  strife  followed. 
Meanwhile  the  settlement  at  Bnenos  Aires  had  been  abandoned. 
Though  re-established  in  1680,  Ammcidn  remained  the  chief  Span- 
ish city  on  the  eastern  slope  of  South  America  until  near  the  dose 
of  the  ei^teenth  century.  When,  however,  in  1776  a  Viceroy  was 
appointed  for  the  region  of  La  PUta,  he  had  his  seat  in  Bnenos 
Aires.  Some  time  after  the  revolution  there  of  May  25,  1810,  a 
small  army  was  sent  from  Bnenos  Aires  to  Paragnay  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  th^  too  would  revolt.  Instead,  the  Argentines  wera 
defeated;  but  a  little  later  the  people  of  Paraguay  demanded  the 
resignation  of  Governor  Velazco.  It  was  given  and  a  new  gov- 
ernment was  peacefully  organized,  to  be  followed  by  many  changes, 
until  is  1844  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  was  elected  President.  This 
office  he  held  until  hie  death  in  1862  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Francisco,  both  men  being  really  dictators.  Unfortunately  the 
son,  who  had  visited  Europe,  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
second  Napoleon,  and  at  once  began  to  strengthen  and  discipline  the 
am^  and  to  fortify  the  country.  Uruguay,  as  usual  involved  in 
difficulties,  appealed  to  Lopez  for  assistance  against  Brazil.  Lopez, 
on  his  way  to  invade  that  country  crossed  Argentine  territory  al- 
though permission  had  been  refused.  Urugnay  meanwhile  becom- 
ing recondled  with  Brazil,  Paragnay  became  involved  in  a  war 
against  these  three  countries.  Presumably,  a  war  between  one  small 
country  and  the  two  greatest  of  South  America  would  be  of  short 
duration.  Not  sol  Six  years  the  war  continued,  inflicting  upon 
the  little  country,  throng  slaughter  and  disease,  loss  and  suffering 
unparalleled,  costing  the  allies  also  severe  distress.  No  more  heroio 
struggle  is  recorded  in  history.  Thougji  with  a  splendid  army  of 
fighters,  the  resources  of  Paragnay  gradually  diminished,  a  victory 
winning  no  lasting  good.  A  chain  barrier  fixed  across  the  river, 
with  fortifications,  long  kept  the  enemy  out.  Wooden  cannon  were 
eonstmcted  from  the  hardwood  of  the  forest;  but  at  last  the  forts 
were  passed.  In  December,  1868,  after  a  severe  defeat,  Lopez 
abandoned  Asnnci6n  to  continue  his  stru^Ie  in  the  interior.  De- 
feated in  August,  1869,  in  a  last  battle,  he  fled  farther  into  the  for- 
est, till  finally,  Ifarch,  1870,  his  horse  becoming  mired  in  a  swamp, 
be  was  killed  by  a  spear  thrust  after  refusing  to  surrender. 
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Freed  at  last  firom  fals  ruthless  dominBtion  the  conntiy  bad 
peaee;  but  alasl  of  the  popnlatian  of  nearly  a  miUion  and  a  half 
six  years  earlier,  bat  280,000  it  is  said  remained.  An  army  deci- 
mated is  supposed  to  suffer  terrible  loss.  Here  flve-eixths  of  the 
eDtire  popnlatioti  perished,  the  eattle  and  ^rioultural  resourcee  were 
destroyed.  Few  able-bodied  men  had  survived;  boys  even  to  the 
age  of  ten  had  been  impressed  into  the  army;  delicate  women  bad 
been  compelled  to  work  in  the  fields  for  the  prodnctioa  of  grain  to 
snstain  life,  and  had  snfFered  many  unspeakable  hardships.  The 
Btm^le  of  the  Qxeeks  against  the  Persians  was  not  so  desperate 
or  prolonged  to  so  bitter  an  end.  This,  moreover,  was  wholly  un- 
neeeesary,  the  Dictator  Lopez  being  the  culpable  a^resaor;  none  the 
less,  this  story  of  the  unparalleled  heroism  of  a  people  should  be 
more  familiar  to  the  world  outside. 

A  season  of  recnperation  and  freedom  followed,  but  many  years 
were  needed  for  the  nation  to  retrieve  in  population  and  reeonroes 
the  position  it  held  before  the  war.  Not  yet  indeed  are  the  inhabit- 
ants so  numerous,  nor  have  they  learned  the  advantages  of  peace. 
No  longer  ago  than  November,  1911,  an  insorrection  broke  out, 
which  for  six  months  or  more  caused  devastation  and  bloodahed.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  peace  will  now  be  preserved. 

Curiously  enough;  Uie  people  of  Paraguay  pride  themselves  upon 
being  the  most  homogeneous  and  united  of  all  the  South  American 
Republics,  as  they  are  among  the  best  fighters.  Not  that  they  are 
of  pare  Spanish  descent  I  They  arc  an  amalgamation  of  the  early 
Spanish  settlers  with  the  Quaranfs,  the  most  numerous  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  ueigbbortiood.  An  illustration  of 
the  fallacy  of  certain  theories,  the  result  is  a  strong  and  handsome 
white  rsee,  preserving  with  Spanish  culture  and  virtues  the  warlike 
natore  of  the  Qnaranfs  and  unusual  virility  for  a  people  on  the 
edge  of  the  tropics. 

From  PoBadaa  acroes  the  river  to  Villa  EDcartiaci6ii  the 
throagh  trains  are  now  carried  on  large  ferry  boata  as 
planned.  The  joorney  to  Astmci6n  may  therefore  be  made 
by  through  ears  from  Baenos  Aires,  the  road  having  recently 
been  widened,  and  iron  bridgea  erected  over  the  varioos 
streams.  It  is  a  pretty,  rolling  conntry,  still  sparsely  set- 
tled, with  forests,  open  grass  lands,  and  occasional  small 
villages  and  farms. 

By  Siver  to  AstmcUn.  Should  one  prefer  to  sail  np  the 
river  to  Asuncion  and  return  by  land,  which  on  some  aeconnts 
might  be  the  more  pleasurable,  one  would  drive  in  the  early 
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monung  to  tb«  docks  of  ,the  Dareoia  Sad,  whence  the  great 
Bteamen  of  the  Mihsoovich  Lines  plf  to  Montevideo  and  to 
the  north.  A\bo  there  are  boats  of  the  Uo;d  Braziliero  twice 
a  month.  Excellent  steamers  provide  every  easenti&l  com- 
fort, and  the  person  for  whom  the  sea  is  too  boisterous  may 
find  pleaaore  in  this  experience.  Unless  with  a  considerable 
party  one  should  be  something  of  a  lingnist  to  enjoy  fully  the 
excorsion,  as  the  crowd  will  be  cosmopolitan,  representing 
perhaps  a  dozen  different  conntries. 

A  mnltitnde  of  vessels  will  be  paaaed  ere  the  ship  sails 
freely  on  the  great  brown  stream,  so  like  the  sea  except  in 
color.  It  first  seems  like  a  river,  only  on  the  entrance  to  the 
ParaQ&,  where  the  steamer  winds  in  and  oat  among  low 
islands,  fringed  with  rashes  and  willows.  Several  ports  are 
passed  on  the  left  bank,  bat  most  of  the  way  now,  as  far  as 
Corrientee,  the  stream  is  so  wide  that  only  one  bank  is  visible. 
The  water  awirls  along  2^  knots  an  hoar.  There  are  vistas 
of  green  and  silver,  occasional  sails,  and  gradoally  higher 
banks. 

Rosario.  The  first  call  is  made  next  morning  at  this,  the 
second  city  in  Argentina,  with  nearly  200,000  popalation, 
founded  by  Francisco  Godoy  in  1725,  but  having  small  pros- 
perity until,  in  1859,  (General  Urqniza  made  it  a  port  of  entry. 
Ocean  steamers  drawing  24  feet  come  to  its  docks,  for  as  a 
grain  port  it  leads  Buenos  Aires.  The  city  is  sitoated  on 
bluffs,  one  says  60,  another,  300  feet  hi^.  An  expensive  sys- 
tem of  docks  has  been  arranged  to  suit  the  varying  height  of 
the  river.  Sacks  of  grain  are  sent  down  through  chutes  into 
the  holds  of  the  vessels.  The  river  here  is  said  to  be  20  miles 
wide,  though  with  nomerous  islands  it  does  not  so  appear. 

Kosario  is  a  great  railway  center,  roads  leading  to  Men- 
doza  and  the  Trans-Andine,  to  Bolivia,  of  course  to  the  Capi- 
tal and  to  other  cities ;  it  is  expected  that  a  road  soon  will  ex- 
tend to  the  Amazon  basin.  Rosario  compares  with  Buenos 
Aires  somewhat  as  Chicago  with  New  York;  it  may  have  a 
similar  if  less  rapid  development.  On  higher  land,  with  wider 
streets  than  Buenos  Aires,  in  other  respects  it  is  naturally  in- 
ferior. There  are  several  hotels,  the  Qrand,  Central,  Bc^al, 
Britannia,  and  Frascati  called  comfortable,  with  prices  more 
moderate,  as  they  should  be ;  the  new  Victoria  Bestaarant  is 
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good  enough  for  any  one.  There  are  excellent  pnblic  build- 
ings, especially  a  magnificent  GiiBtom  House,  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  a  busy  Bolsa  (Exchange)  on  calle  Cdrdoba,  a  hand- 
some street  with  good  shops ;  a  beautiful  park,  boulevards,  and 
fine  dwellings.  Electric  cars  supply  adequate  service.  There 
are  many  English  here,  who  have  a  pleasant  Club  -,  also  there 
is  a  Strangers'  Clnb. 

Faran&.  Above  Bosario  a  call  on  the  other  side  is  made  at 
Diamante,  then  one  at  Paran&,  capital  of  the  Entre  Bios 
Province,  a  pleasant  town  of  30,000,  founded  in  1730  by  a  . 
colony  from  Santa  Fi.  On  the  Plasa  de  Mayo  is  an  imposing 
Government  Building,  and  a  Cathedral  whoee  twin  white 
towers  are  seen  afar.  The  Plaza  Alvear  near  the  river  is  more 
beautiful,  witti  graceful  palms  and  flowering  trees,  above 
which  rise  the  towers  of  a  fine  church,  the  San  Miguel.  The 
Faseo  Rivadavia,  a  broad,  shaded  promenade,  conducts  to  the 
Urqniza  Gardens.  Here  broad  walks  and  stone  stairways, 
among  blossoming  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  handsome  trees, 
lead  down  to  the  river  or  to  the  top  of  gentle  slopes,  which 
afford  a  panorama  of  the  winding  river  and  of  a  broad 
expanse  of  rolling  country,  especially  admirable  after  the  flat 
plain.  A  large  new  theater  offers  entertainment.  We  have 
doubtless  all  heard  that  "If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  might 
ride,"  and  in  Parana  they  really  do.  The  city  has  electric 
cars,  the  workshops  of  the  Entre  Bios  railway,  and  is  a  dis- 
tributing and  shipping  point  of  importance,  also  an  ednca- 
tional  center.  One  interested  in  this  phase  of  Argen- 
tine life  may  visit  the  School  Alberdi,  seven  miles  distant, 
a  Normal  College  of  Agncnltnre,  the  only  one  in  the  Bepublic. 
It  aims  to  furnish  all  the  learning  necessary  for  rural  man- 
agers, the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  administration  of  an 
estancia,  both  for  cattle  raising  and  agriculture,  to  give  in- 
formation as  to  suitable  exploitation  of  especial  sites,  and, 
besides  furnishing  technical  knowledge,  to  develop  initiative, 
perseyerance,  and  ability  for  direction  and  organization.  The 
estate  covers  1000  acres,  cultivating  wheat,  flax,  com,  oats, 
alfalfa,  potatoes,  besides  5000  trees  of  choice  varieties. 

Santa  F£.  Opposite  Parani  is  Colatttne,  the  port  of  Santa 
Fe,  the  former  for  ocean  vessels,  smaller  river  steamers  only 
Bailing  up  the  tributary,  Quiloaza,  to  the  capital  ei^,  seven 
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years  older  than  Buenos  Aires.  This  also  was  fotinded  by  Joan 
de  Oaray,  a  abort  distance  from  the  larger  river,  as  in  those 
days  of  smaller  vessels  a  quieter  port  was  desirable  than  the  on- 
rnly  Parani.  Onee  a  rival  of  Kosario,  it  has  now  with  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  been  left  far  in  the  rear. 

One  of  the  public  buildings,  the  Casa  de  Senadores,  is  a 
hutoric  place  where  in  troubloua  times  five  National  conven- 
tions have  been  held,  1828-31-53-60-66;  many  provincial 
assemblies  have  met  here  for  constitutional  reforms  of  the 
Province.  From  the  lofly  tower  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  and  surroimding  coontry.  Among  other  important 
buildings  are  schools,  a  Public  Ai^lum,  and  several  churches, 
the  Metropolitan  erected  1741  originally  with  a  single  nave, 
two  being  added  in  1834.  Some  historic  relics  within  are  four 
splendid  marble  basins  for  holy  water,  gift  of  the  Tyrant 
Bosas,  a  chasuble  of  richly  embroidered  satin  made  at 
Misiones  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  painting  from 
Cnzco,  of  date  1751,  representing  the  beheading  of  Saiut 
Firmin,  a  Christ  sculptured  in  relief  on  a  blocb  of  fine  white 
marble  framed  in  Corinthian  bronze,  and  a  portrait  of  Saint 
Peter.  The  Church  of  St.  Domingo,  comer  3rd  of  February 
and  9th  of  July,  commenced  in  1786,  now  entirely  renewed, 
contains  a  silver  tabernacle  with  Byzantine  design,  a  diadem 
of  the  patriarch  Santo  Domingo,  and  other  valuable  relics. 
San  Francisco  Church,  Comercio  and  Ecuador  streets,  began 
in  1652,  completed  1680,  has  relics  of  the  noted  general,  Stan- 
islas Lopez,  who  is  buried  under  the  cupola,  and  a  remarkable 
Jesufl  of  Nazareth.  Ija  Merced,  on  Comercio  and  Gen.  Lopez 
streets,  built  in  1728,  contains  a  fine  oil  paintii^  of  the  Vir< 
gin.  The  Cathedral  now  in  construction,  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  will  be  a  monumental  work.  A  statue  of  San 
Martin,  like  the  one  in  B.  A.,  adorns  the  plaza  of  his  name,  the 
pedestal  representing  a  condor,  the  symbol  of  strengtii  and  of 
the  victories  of  the  great  General  contributing  to  the  Inde- 
pendence. A  municipal  theater  which  cost  $125,000  has  a 
handsomely  decorated  foyer.  The  hotels.  Grand,  Central,  etc., 
are  all  rather  poor. 

Higher  up  the  Paran&,  towns  are  more  scattered  but  calls 
are  more  frequent.  Santa  Elena  is  a  town  with  a  large 
saladero,  a  meat-curing  factory.    At  La  Paz  wood  and  char- 
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coal  are  an  important  element  of  trade.  The  acener}'  becomes 
more  pleasing.  A  severe  thunderstorm  may  afford  temporary 
excitement.  Cmde  native  boats  floating  down  stream  are 
met,  bamboo  laden  schooners,  rafts  of  quebracho  timber. 
These,  too  heavy  to  float,  are  supported  by  common  wood 
placed  beneath.  The  ports  BeUa  Vista  and  Piraguacito  are 
centers  of  the  quebracho  industry.  This  remar^ble  wood, 
the  name  meaning  hatchet-breaber,  one  of  the  hardest  known 
species,  is  largely  used  for  railway  ties  tbronghoat  South 
America,  and  to  some  extent  for  fumitnre.  From  the  red 
colored  variety  tannin  is  extracted,  so  valuable  in  the  tan- 
ning of  hides.  This  was  first  effected  in  France  in  1874.  In 
1889  the  first  factory  for  tannin  manufacture  was  erected  at 
Puerto  Casado,  Paraguay,  the  country  where  it  is  most  largely 
produced. 

Oorrieutes,  founded  April  3,  1588,  with  25,000  population, 
is  an  important  and  busy  place,  exportu^  rich  woods  for 
building  and  cabinet  making,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  city,  three  days  from  Buenos 
Aires,  is  25  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Alto  Parani  and  the  Paraguay,  and  from  the  frontier. 
To  visit  by  this  route  Posadas  and  the  Iguassu  Falls  one 
would  here  change  to  a  boat  of  lighter  draft,  as  rapids  below 
Posadas  allow  passage  in  the  dry  season  of  steamers  drawing 
no  more  than  three  feet. 

To  Asuncion  one  continnes  in  the  same  steamer,  as  the 
Paraguay  River,  though  considerably  narrower,  permits 
steamers  of  12  feet  draft  up  to  that  city.  Floating  islands 
are  freqnent,  orchids  and  parrots  are  nomerons ;  alligators  in 
profosioD  bask  in  the  sun,  disdaining  to  move  at  the  occasional 
erack  of  a  rifle  aimed  in  their  direction.  Islands  of  green 
with  flowers  of  lavender  float  upon  the  stream.  Blossoms 
of  purple  and  of  white  depend  from  the  creepers  which  em- 
brace the  trees  of  the  forest.  Giant  scarlet  flowers  a  foot  in 
diameter  spring  from  a  green  cactus.    Hnman  life  is  rare. 

The  first  halt  in  Paraguay,  now  on  the  right  bank,  while 
Argentina  continues  on  the  left,  is  Humaytd  where  the  fa- 
miliar colors  red,  white,  and  blue,  appear  instead  of  tlie  Ar- 
gentine blue  and  white  only.  This  being  a  garrison  town, 
low  barracks  are  visible  and  soldiers  in  khaki.    A  conspicuoag 
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object  is  a  great  red  brick  chnrcb,  battered  and  rent  from 
top  to  bottom,  a  mnte  and  mournful  witness  of  that  strange 
six  years'  war.  Attacked  by  the  allies,  the  defensive  army 
under  Col.  Martinez  made  long  and  suitable  resistance,  at 
length  retreating  to  the  church  which  was  bombarded  from 
the  boats.  Surrender  was  at  last  compelled.  Lopez  at  this 
was  so  enraged  that,  as  Martinez  was  not  at  hand,  he  seized 
his  wife  and  draped  her  along  with  his  army.  After  suf- 
fering frightful  tortures,  her  hair  mostly  torn  from  her  head, 
she  suffered  death  from  merciful  bullets.  That  she  was  a 
relative  of  Lopez  was  nothing  to  the  monster  of  cruelty  who 
caused  a  brother  to  be  shot  and  his  own  mother  to  be  flogged. 

The  country  on  the  left  with  low  banks  ia  called  the  Chaco, 
first  the  Argentine,  and  above  Asunci6n  the  Paraguayan ;  it 
is  a  wonderful  section  many  times  traversed,  but  not  yet 
thoroughly  explored ;  with  the  region  to  the  north  one  of  the 
least  known  parts  of  the  earth.  From  the  highlands  of 
Bolivia  at  the  northwest  the  slope  is  extremely  gradual  caus- 
ing many  swamps.  With  some  poor  land  there  is  more  with 
rich  vegetation,  immense  forests,  wild  animals  of  many  kinds, 
including  boa  constrictors.  And  there  is  a  tale  of  a  creature 
called  Mboya  Jagwa,  dog  snake,  a  water  serpent  unknown  to 
science,  60  or  70  feet  long  with  a  head  like  a  dog  and  a  booked 
tail.  The  Indians  all  agree  in  their  description  of  it,  and  one 
village  moved  to  another  part  of  the  country  because  one  of 
these  creatures  had  settled  near  by. 

Two  days  have  passed  on  the  clearer  waters  of  the  Para- 
guay when  a  strange  sight  appears  in  this  alluvial  land ;  some 
large  stone  buildings  and  great  boulders  of  red  stone  along  the 
bank,  then  a  rocl^r  sugar  loaf  mountain,  not  very  high,  a  mere 
babe  of  a  mountain,  bat  a  pleasing  sight  in  this  fiat  land.  A 
different  country  is  here ;  red  cliffs,  honeycombed  with  eaves, 
rise  from  the  shore.  One  more  comer,  and  the  city  of 
Asuncion  appears,  after  so  much  wilderness,  an  imposing 
display  of  white  walls,  roofs  and  spires,  facing  not  only  the 
stream  np  which  we  have  sailed,  but  the  broad  Pilcomayo, 
flowing  in  from  the  northwest,  which  marks  on  that  side  the 
boundary  between  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

Junmciiii,  capital  of  Paraguay,  is  called  by  one  English 
writer  the  cleanest,  nicest  town  on  the  river  above  Buenos 
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Aires.  Sitoated  od  a  hillside  above  the  stream,  it  haa  fine 
natural  drainage ;  and  good  air  and  sonahine  make  it  a  healthy 
place,  to  which  many  come  from  the  sooth  to  recover  from 
tubercalosis.  A  thousand  miles  from  the  sea  it  is  only  203 
feet  above  the  ocean 's  leveL  With  a  population  of  80,000  it 
is  still  a  quiet,  sleepy  town ;  for  several  hours  at  noon  in  sum- 
mer the  streets  are  practically  deserted.  The  Gran  Hotel  del 
Paraguay  is  supplied  with  baths,  has  French  cooking,  and 
EngUsb  JB  spoken.  A  Paraguayan  peso  is  said  to  be  worth  8 
cents  gold,  so  it  may  be  well  not  to  have  too  many. 

On  the  main  Plaza,  of  course,  is  the  Oovemment  Palace, 
which  was  built  by  Ixtpez  just  before  the  war  and  is  now  used 
for  the  ofSees  of  the  President  and  the  Members  of  his  Cab- 
inet ;  the  second  stoiy  windows  afford  a  splendid  view ;  here 
a  breeze  is  ever  blowing.  The  National  Library  deserves  a 
visit,  for  it  contains  the  finest  existing  collection  of  old  Span- 
ish documents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Plata  region, 
and  Jesuit  annals  from  1534  to  1600;  interesting  accounts 
also  of  what  was  nearly  a  condition  of  State  Socialism  under 
Dr.  Francia  and  the  elder  Lopez,  These  documents,  carried 
off  by  the  younger  Lopez  when  he  abandoned  the  capital, 
were  for  many  years  in  peasants'  houses  at  Piribebuy,  where 
many  valuable  maQuscripts  were  used  as  waste  paper. 

The  Museo  de  Bellas  Aries  boasts  of  at  least  one  Murillo 
and  half  a  dozen  other  paintings  which  would  adorn  any 
European  collection;  portraits  too  of  many  historical  per- 
sonages. The  streets,  paved  with  stone  and  lined  with  white- 
washed walls,  well  reflect  the  sun ;  here  is  repeated  the  saying 
that  only  the  English  and  mad  iogi  walk  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  street,  although  the  climate  even  in  summer  is  not 
marked  by  extreme  heat  From  Tacnmbn,  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  above  the  town,  a  beautifnl  view  will  be  bad  of  long 
stretches  of  winding  river  up  and  down,  and  leagues  over  the 
Chaco  forests  opposite  as  well  as  the  rolling  conntiy  to  the 
east.  The  forests  are  not  of  one  or  a  few  kinds  of  teees. 
Ont  of  a  number  of  163,  in  a  space  100  yards  square,  there 
were  47  (not  57)  varieties.  'Hie  land  is  well  adapted  to 
intensive  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  prod- 
ucts which  may  be  raised.  There  is  good  hunting,  boar, 
jaguar,  monkesrs,  red  wolf,  etc.,  and  a  great  field  for  sciw- 
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tists  in  both  ve^table  and  animal  worlds.  Also  there  is  a 
chance  for  the  treasure  seeker ;  for  when  Lopez  fled  from  the 
capital  he  took  with  him  seven  cartloads  of  specie,  at  least 
$5,000,000.  One  cartload,  on  acconnt  of  hot  pursuit,  was 
dumped  over  the  bank  into  a  river.  The  rest  was  carried  on 
and  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp  where  it  was  marked  by 
a  wooden  cross.  This  cross  was  burned  is  a  prairie  fire, 
Lopez  and  all  of  his  men  perished,  the  records  were  lost ;  but 
one  man  is  reported  as  living  who  followed  the  wheel  tracks 
to  the  end.  However,  the  money  obviously  belonged  to  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  and  if  found,  which  is  improbable, 
a  good  portion  at  least  would  have  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
Government. 

Every  one  who  comes  to  Aaunci6n  will  wish  to  porchaae  a 
bit  of  Nandnty  lace,  as  it  is  called,  a  specialty  of  Paraguayan 
handiwork,  some  of  it  very  fine  and  beautiful.  It  bears  re- 
semblance in  patterns  to  Mexican  drawn  work ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, drawn,  but  is  genuine  lace.  Ft  may  be  purchased  also 
in  Buenos  Aires ;  perhaps  sometimes  in  Montevideo,  but  none 
could  be  found  there  in  1912  in  spite  of  a  strenuous  bunt, 
nor  in  Bio  either.  The  prices  are  moderate,  and  no  man  need 
hesitate  about  purchasing  a  piece.    No  woman  will. 

Another  specialty  of  Paraguay  is  the  yerba  mate,  some- 
times called  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  raised  also  in  neighbor- 
ing parts  of  Argentina  and  Brazil.  This  herb,  Ilex  para- 
guayensis,  or  South  American  holly,  grows  as  a  bush  or  tree 
resembling  the  orange.  The  leaves,  which  are  bright  green, 
are  used  to  make  a  tea,  in  these  three  countries  very  popular 
with  natives,  and  with  many  immigrants ;  it  is  being  gradually 
introduced  into  Europe.  The  leaf  is  smoked  and  powdered. 
The  beverage  is  made  by  putting  some  of  this  powder  into  a 
small  gourd  called  a  maie,  and  pouring  on  boiling  water. 
After  it  has  steeped  a.  while,  flavored  with  lemon  or  sugar, 
it  is  drunk  through  a  bombiUa,  a  tube  enlarged  at  the  end  to  a 
sort  of  oval  ball,  with  small  holes  which  admit  the  liquid,  but 
are  supposed  to  keep  out  the  powdered  tea.  The  natives  and 
others  drink  this  on  all  occasions.  Taken  in  moderation  it 
is  very  wholesome,  of  more  or  less  the  same  class  as  tea  and 
coffee,  but  containing  less  tannin  than  either;  of  caffein  or 
thein  it  has  less  than  tea  but  about  the  same  as  coffee.    It 
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does  DOt  irritate  but  soothea  the  nervous  system,  and  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  digestion  unless  used  to  excess.  "When  used 
instead  of  food  it  becomes  injurious.  Thus  a  gentleman, 
Scotcli,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  12  or  14  cups  in 
the  morning  and  eating  nothing  until  noon,  at  length  found 
himself  in  a  bad  way.  Placed  by  his  doctor  on  a  sensible  diet, 
a  good  breakfast  with  only  2  or-3  cups  of  mate,  he  found  bis 
health  soon  restored.  It  is  estimated  that  in  South  America, 
despite  the  great  coffee  production,  10,000,000  persons  drink 
mate.  It  is  sold  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  the  United  States  being  slowest  in  learn- 
ing to  appreciate  its  excellence.  In  1909  more  than  2  million 
pounds  were  prodneed.  Plantations  are  now  being  set  out 
and  its  production  and  consumption  are  certain  to  increase 
amazing^. 
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UEtJGUAT 

The  cooDtry  of  Un^iuar  has  the  distinctioii  of  being  the 
yoangreat,  and  the  smallest  in  area,  of  all  of  the  Sooth  Amer- 
ican  Bepablics.  It  must  not,  however,  be  mferred  that  it  is 
therefore  the  most  backward.  On  the  contrary,  its  financial 
reputation  ia  of  the  best,  its  bonds  selling  in  Europe  at  par 
and  above,  while  the  population  to  the  square  mile  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  South  America.  Although 
amall,  indeed,  by  the  side  of  its  neighbors,  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, it  ia  twice  the  size  of  Portugal  and  about  the  same  size  as 
New  England  combined  with  Maryland ;  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  Brazilian  State  of  Sao  Faido,  or  than  our  State  of 
Nebraska. 

ElSTORT 

While  the  very  flrat  landing  in  the  Plata.  River  section  was 
naturally  made  in  this  country,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solia  with  fifty  of  his 
foUowera  here  going  ashore  in  1515,  unfortunately  to  meet  death  ai 
the  hands  of  hostile  Indians,  the  permanent  settlement  of  Uonte- 
video  was  delayed  until  Dec^ber  24,  1726.  The  Charrua  Indians 
inhabiting  the  country  seem  to  have  been  a  particularly  fierce  tribe, 
and  several  attempts  at  settlement  in  various  places  resulted  dis- 
aBtrously.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  number  of  colonies  had 
been  established  by  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  including  one  at 
Colonia,  which  site  with  the  country  in  general,  at  that  time  oalled 
the  Banda  Oriental,  was  long  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Spanish  and  the  Portufruese. 

After  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Aires  had  in  ISIO  established  its  role 
within  its  own  borders,  Montevideo  was  for  a  short  time  the  seat 
of  the  Spanish  Viceroy;  but  the  people  of  Uruguay  soon  became 
eager  for  independence  and  under  the  leadership  of  Artigas  a  war 
was  waged  for  years,  sometimes  against  the  Spanish,  then  against 
the  Portuguese,  and  even  the  Portenos  of  Buenos  Aires.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Admiral  Brown,  Montevideo, 
Jane  20,  1814,  Burrendered  to  the  besieging  anny,  and  the  Span- 
ish Dower  on  the  River  Plata  was  ended.  Oeneral  Alvear  of 
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Buenos  Aim,  for  a  short  time  in  oommand,  presently  withdrew 
leaving  the  city  in  the  hands  of  oae  of  Artigas'  lieutenants,  the 
General  remaining  in  camp  on  the  Umgoay  River.  In  1816  the 
Portngoese  &om  Brazil  invaded  the  oonntry,  and  Artigas  waa 
flnally  obliged  to  take  refnge  in  Paragnay. 

When  m  1824  the  power  of  Spain  was  finally  destroyed  on  the 
whole  eontinent,  Uraguay  alone  was  destitute  of  independenoe. 
In  the  midst  of  rejoicing  at  Bnenos  Aires  over  the  victoiy  of 
Ayaeneho,  Lavalleja,  who  had  earlier  distinguished  himself  ag^nst 
the  Spaniards,  and  other  exiles  from  Uruguay  were  moved  to  free 
their  own  country  from  foreign  dominion.  It  was  a  small  bond  of 
thirty-three  men,  Treinta  y  Tree,  now  a  popular  name  in  Uruguay, 
that  Bet  out  from  Buenos  Aires  for  the  invanon  of  that  eountry. 
Having  crossed  the  Uruguay  River,  they  soon  obtained  forty  re- 
oniits  and  after  a  brief  skinmeh  with  the  Porti^nese  forces  took 
the  town  of  Dolores.  Qeneral  Rivera,  sent  against  I^avalleja,  for- 
Book  the  Brazilian  service  and  with  his  men  joined  the  patriots. 
Soon  the  whole  of  Uruguay  waa  in  arms,  an  independent  govern- 
ment was  established  at  Florida.  The  Portuguese  fleet  waa  later 
defeated  by  the  Aigentine  Admiral  Brown,  and  a  series  of  victories 
culminating  in  the  battle  of  Ituzaingtf,  which  made  tfae  expulsion  of 
the  Portt^n^Bse  seem  inevitable,  incited  Xjavalleja  in  October,  1827, 
to  proclaim  himself  Dictator,  though  in  July,  1828,  he  voluntarily 
resigned  the  oCQoe.  In  August  both  Argentina  and  Brazil  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Uruguay  and  on  May  1,  1829,  the 
national  authorities  made  a  fonnal  entry  into  Montevideo. 

After  a  constitution  bad  been  adopted,  July  18,  1830,  the  N^ 
tional  Assembly  in  October  elected  Rivera,  Pnsident,  to  the  great 
di^nst  of  Lavalleja  who  at  onoe  plotted  against  the  govemmeuL 
Rivera,  however,  twice  drove  him  from  the  country  into  Brazil 
and  served  his  term  of  fonr  years.  The  second  President  waa 
General  Oribe,  one  of  the  Thirty-three,  who  combined  with  Lavalleja 
against  Rivera  and,  with  tiie  assistance  of  the  Argentine  Dictator 
Rosas,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  which  was  of  especial  historical 
importance  from  the  fact  that  the  red  and  white  colon  were  osed 
to  distinguish  the  forces,  ever  since  emblems  of  bitter  strife  as 
the  badges  of  the  two  parties  called  Coloradot,  Reds,  and  Blmtcot, 
Wbitw,  the  former  that  of  Rivera,  the  latter  of  Oribe. 

i^^ting  was  almost  continuous  until  the  fall  of  Rosas  in  1861. 
Giro  became  the  fonrth  President  in  1S52  bat  in  1853  revolts  began 
again.  The  deaths  of  Rivera  and  Lavalleja  about  this  time  had 
no  effect  in  promoting  peace.  Strife  continued  until  in  February, 
1865,  Flores,  having  obtained  the  active  support  of  Brazil  and  en- 
tered Montevideo,  was  made  Dictator  of  the  Bepnblic    Then  little 
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Tangoij,  pnvionsly  asked  to  interfere,  jealous  of  Brazil's  power, 
eontinaed  the  fight.  Aiid  Paragoa;,  vith  her  aimy  of  80,000  men, 
nigfat  have  been  eqnal  to  an;  one  of  the  eountriee  alone.  During 
this  war  Floree,  who  was  of  the  Colorado  party,  was  asBBsnnat«d 
in  Montevideo,  a  terrible  visitation  of  cholera  ooenrred  in  1868,  and 
a  flnancial  erisifi  that  mined  thousands  in  1869.  Tronbles  were  in- 
eeesant  and  up  to  the  present  time  hardly  a  single  President  has 
had  an  entirely  peaeefol  term.  That  after  this  prolonged  condition 
of  turbulence,  the  Bepublic  shows  so  remarkable  a  degree  of  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  is  wonderful  indeed. 

As  to  the  coontry  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  while  it 
possesses  do  striking  features  such  as  lofty  moontains  or  great 
waterfalls,  it  is  a  beautifoUy  diversified  region,  with  no  flat 
or  desert  land,  but  with  low  ridges,  valleys,  and  rolling  plains, 
in  some  parts  well  wooded.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  graz- 
ing and  agricultural  products.  The  climate  is  healthful  and 
delightful,  the  population,  numbering  about  1,300,000,  is  more 
homogeneous  than  in  most  of  the  Republics,  and  forms  an 
enterprising  and  progressive  nation. 

MONTKVIDEO 

Hotels.  Pyramidei,  Sarandf  comer  ItDzung6;  OrmtA  Hotel 
Lanatta,  Barandf  325;  Central,  25  de  Uayo,  245;  OnaiKal,  SoUs, 
eomer  Piedras;  Patacio,  Galle  Florida;  Globe,  25  de  Agosto  and 
Colfin.    In  the  suburbs,  Par^ue  Urbano,  and  Podtoa. 

Excellent  electric  cars  and  service.  Fare  in  eecter  of  the  oily, 
4  cents,  farther  ont  6,  8,  10,  and  to  Co\6n,  14  cte.  Carriage  fare 
(1.00  or  $L50  an  hour.  Post  Office,  Barandf  207.  Postage,  letters 
to  United  States  or  Europe,  8  cents;  cards,  2  eenta. 

Uraguay  dollars,  peaoe,  are  worth  a  little  more  than  the  Ameri- 
can ;  $10.00  United  Btates  currency  equals  $9.66  Uruguay.  Or  $1.00 
Drugnay  equals  about  $1.04  of  our  money. 

The  ofBce  of  the  United  States  minister  is  en  the  18  de  Julio, 
221,  that  of  the  American  Consul  in  Treinta  y  Tres,  53.  The  Brit- 
iak  Legation  is  at  446,  25  de  Mayo,  the  Consulate  at  20  ParanL 

On  landing  at  Montevideo  a  carriage  may  be  taben  to  the 
hotel  preferred,  or  decision  reserved  until  they  have  been 
inspected.  No  one  in  the  center  of  the  city  is  pre-eminent  but 
several  will  be  found  satisfactory  except  to  the  hyper-critical. 
First  may  be  mentioned  the  Pyramides  HoM  on  Sanndf  at 
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the  corner  of  Ituzaiag6,  near  the  Plaza  Coastitacidn,  highly 
spoken  of.  Well  known  is  the  Grand  Hotel  Lanatta  facing 
the  same  plaza;  the  Oriental  Hotel,  the  Central,  the  Globe,  the 
Florida,  are  all  available,  close  to  the  center  of  the  city. 

A  dean,  homelike,  and  agreeable  city  is  Montivideo,  moat 
attractiTe  aa  a  place  of  residence,  and  preferred  by  many  to 
the  great  metropolis  farther  up  the  river,  with  its  milliOD 
more  inhabitants.  Abont  the  size  of  oar  own  capital.  Wash- 
ingtOD,  it  is  lai^  enough  for  aU  practical  purposes,  and  is  the 
home  of  a  wideawake  community.  Several  days  shonld  be 
devoted  to  the  varions  objects  of  interest,  which  iodade  parks, 
gahnrban  and  seaside  resorts  of  great  beaaty  and  elegance. 

Sight-seeing  may  be  commenced  with  a  stroll  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  after  which  exenrsions  by  car  or  carriage  will 
be  in  order.  As  in  Baenoa  Aires,  the  cars  are  conveniently 
numbered,  which  renders  the  service  especially  valuable  to 
strangers. 

Plaea  Constituddn,  sometimes  called  the  Matiiz,  is  a  good 
place  to  begin.  Of  tiia  twelve  large  plazas,  this,  with  several 
others,  has  a  pretty  garden  occupyii^  the  center.  On  the  east 
side  is  the  CabUdo,  a  qnaint  old  building  now  used  for  the 
Legislative  Assemblies,  the  only  building  of  historic  impor- 
tance in  the  city,  which  is  practically  all  new.  Opposite  is  the 
Cathedral  with  towers  la3  feet  high.  To  the  handsome  in- 
terior, paintings  and  other  decorationB  have  recently  been 
added,  and  there  is  a  sweet-toned  oi^an.  On  the  south  side 
next  to  the  Lanatta  Hotel  is  the  Uruguay  Clui,  which  is  hand- 
somely housed,  its  imposing  salon  for  receptions  and  balls  the 
occasional  rendezvous  of  tiie  Hite  of  the  ei^.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  plaza  is  the  home  of  the  English  Club. 

On  the  Plaea  Independenda  not  far  away,  reached  by  the 
calle  Sarandl,  is  the  Government  Palace  containing  the  offices 
of  the  President  and  Ministers,  presently  to  be  superseded  by 
a  splendid  structure  on  tiie  prindpal  avenue,  18  de  Julio. 
Just  off  the  comer  of  this  plaza  is  the  8oUi  Theater,  with  a 
handsome  Ionic  front,  a  rather  ancient  boilding  for  Mon- 
tevideo, more  than  fifty  years  old,  its  right  wing  housing  the 
Moseiim.  The  theater  which  has  recently  been  remodded, 
now  seating  over  3000,  is  one  of  the  fine  estabUsfamenta  of 
South  America,  tliough  rivaled  in  Montevideo  by  the  newer 
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theater  Urqaiza,  comer  of  Aades  and  Mercedes,  which  was 
inau^rated  by  Bernhardt  in  1905.  In  one  or  the  other  of 
theae  have  appeared  nearly  all  of  the  most  noted  European 
artists,  at  least  of  the  Latin  races,  stars  of  the  drama  and 
of  the  opera  both.  The  people  are  great  lovers  of  the  theater 
and  more  than  2000  performances  are  given  in  a  single  year 
with  about  two  million  apectatore. 

The  Museum  includes  a  considerable  collection  of  specimens 
of  the  natural  history  and  geology  of  the  country;  many 
relics  of  the  native  Indian  tribes  now  altogether  extinct,  such 
88  hundreds  of  stone  bolos  and  other  weapons,  with  primitive 
ntenails;  souvenirs  of  the  colonial  wars,  and  some  paintings 
by  artists  of  Uruguay  and  Europe. 

The  new  Legislative  Palace  on  the  Avenida  A|p-aciada  is  a 
magnificent  building  with  two  fine  plazas  in  the  front  and  the 
rear,  and  space  on  all  sides.  The  basement  will  contain  fire- 
proof chambers  for  the  archives,  and  rooms  for  lighting,  heat, 
and  service.  The  ground  floor  has  a  great  vestibule  and  a 
corridor  55  feet  wide  extending  to  the  rear  of  the  building, 
crossed  by  three  others  10  or  12  feet  wide.  Near  the  entrance 
are  quarters  for  the  guard  of  honor,  and  farther  in  are  rooms 
for  police,  telephone  and  telegraph,  wardrobes,  and  other  pur- 
poses. On  the  front  a  great  marble  staircase  55  feet  wide 
leads  up  from  the  ground  to  the  entrance  on  the  main  floor. 
Pedestals  with  costly  bronze  statues  are  designed  to  divide  the 
staircase  into  three  sections.  Two  ramps,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stairway,  permit  the  ascent  of  vehicles  to  the  main  en- 
trance in  front  of  a  large  hall,  Pasos  Perdidos,  55  feet  wide 
and  160  long,  embellished  with  columns,  and  with  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  floor  above.  The  two  large  chambers  for  the 
Senate  and  the  Bepresentatives,  one  on  each  dde,  are  66  feet  in 
diameter  and  two  stories  in  height,  with  galleries  for  the  Press 
and  the  public.  In  the  front  of  the  building  are  salons  for 
the  President  and  the  Ministers,  with  private  rooms,  and  at  the 
mdes  and  back  are  rooms  for  the  ofBcials  of  Congress.  The 
design  was  one  of  the  Argentine  architect,  Meano,  modified 
to  suit  local  taste  and  conditions.  The  building,  which  was 
to  cost  $2,000,000,  ia  expected  to  be  complete  in  1914. 

Other  interesting  buildings  are  those  of  the  University, 
the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  Agricultural  Institute. 
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There  are  two  groups  of  new  University  bnildii^fB,  erected  at 
a  coBt  of  $2,000,000;  the  one  on  the  Ave.  18  de  Julio  contain- 
ing the  central  offices  of  administration  with  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Commerce,  the  other,  the  several  buildings  contain- 
ing the  Medical  School,  the  Chemistry  Building,  and  honsings 
for  the  Institnte  of  Hygiene,  Physiology,  etc.  The  Adminis- 
tration Building  occupies  an  entire  block  between  Caigna  and 
Yaro,  where  formerly  was  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades. 
Of  classical  Italian  architectore,  with  two  stories  and  a  high 
basement,  it  contains  ten  class  rooms  seating  from  50  to  100 
each,  two  halls  seating  200,  and  one  accommodatii^  800. 
There  is  a  law  library  of  30,000  Tolomes,  one  of  the  best  in 
South  America,  while  for  the  present  the  National  Library 
also  is  in  the  building.  The  large  high  school  occupies  a 
handsome  structure  covering  most  of  the  block  south,  fadng 
on  Lavalleja.  It  is  well  fitted  np  with  laboratories,  gym- 
nasium with  baths  and  rest  room,  class  rooms  light  and  airy, 
and  with  all  modem  scholarly  and  hygienic  equipment 

The  Medical  School  occupies  the  block  formerly  the  Plaza 
Sarandl,  being  surrounded  by  the  streets  Uruguayana,  La- 
dislao  Terra,  Tatay  and  Marelino  Soea,  not  far  from  the  new 
Ck>ngresBional  Palace.  There  are  three  separate  buildings 
which  are  arranged  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  which  wonld 
meet  the  demands  of  such  an  institution  anywhere.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  main  building  is  occupied  iy  the  various 
offices,  council  chamber,  library,  and  readii^;  room,  a  hall 
seating  1000,  etc.;  one  wing  is  devoted  to  the  Institute  of 
Physiology,  the  other  to  that  of  Anatomy.  The  Department 
of  Chertuatry  has  a  fine  building  on  Ladislao  Terra  and  Yatay, 
the  Department  of  Hygiene,  one  on  Ladislao  Terra  and 
Uruguayana. 

Other  Schools  which  might  be  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity but  which  have  a  distinct  oi^anization  are  the  Agricul- 
tural and  the  Veterinary.  The  latter  is  a  little  farther  out 
on  one  of  the  principal  avennes  of  the  outer  city,  the  Lsr- 
ranaga,  with  grounds  covering  30  acres.  It  will  ultimately 
include  a  number  of  baildings  for  the  various  departments, 
Laboratories,  Clinics,  Autopsies,  etc,  but  at  present  Is  con- 
fined to  laboratories,  class  rooms,  and  hall  for  clinics.  The 
School  of  Agricuiture  is  a  fine  large  building  in  Ihe  suburb 
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of  Sayago,  45  minates  by  electrics  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  fare  10  cents.  The  edifice  costaina  excellent  laboratories, 
class  rooms,  and  general  offices,  and  is  doing  an  important 
work  of  great  value  to  the  country.  The  four-story  building 
near  the  harbor  landing,  formerly  occupied  by  the  University, 
ia  now  osed  as  an  Engineering  School. 

A  Pedagogical  Museum  of  considerable  interest  to  one  with 
some  knowledge  of  educational  problems  and  work,  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Plaza  Libertad  next  to  the  Athenaeum,  an 
institution  of  much  literary  and  scientific  importance  in 
Montevideo. 

Another  educational  edifice  which  some  may  be  glad  to  visit 
is  one  which  houses  both  the  Military  Academy  and  the  Naval 
School.  The  situation  is  a  convenient  one  on  the  edge  of  the 
city  with  grounds  covering  30  acres,  yet  only  15  minutes  by 
electric  car  from  the  center  of  the  town.  The  building  with 
a  facade  250  feet  long  fronts  on  Ave.  Garibaldi,  but  sets 
back  €0  feet  allowing  space  for  a  pretty  garden.  In  the  left 
wing  are  the  class  rooms  of  the  Militaiy  School,  in  the  right 
those  of  the  NavaL  On  the  next  floor  are  dormitories,  baths, 
etc.  In  the  center  are  rooms  common  to  both,  a  casino,  fenc- 
ing-room, and  a  large  hall  for  festal  occasions.  Above  is  s 
tower  with  steel  cupola  for  the  Astronomical  Observatory.  In 
the  rear  arc  great  depots,  naval  and  military,  a  large  gym- 
nasium, a  swimming  tank,  100  by  150  feet,  stables,  hospitals,  a 
riding  coorBc,  athletic  field,  etc.  On  the  inside,  covered  gal- 
leries permit  passage  from  one  building  to  another  in  the  rain ; 
the  U  shaped  constructions  surround  a  large  space  orna- 
mented with  trees.  There  is  excellent  ventilation  in  the  main 
building,  windows  on  both  sides,  so  that  in  class  and  in  the 
infirmary  each  student  enjoys  much  more  air  space  than  the 
highest  amount  prescribed. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  San  Salvador  street,  be- 
tween Minas  and  M^allanes,  may  be  reached  by  cars  36  and 
46. 

Other  institutions  which  may  be  visited  ate  the  Psmten- 
tiary,  the  Markets,  and  the  Cemeteries.  The  first  may  not 
interest  every  tourist;  but  if  one  desires  to  see  a  model  con> 
stmction  of  this  category,  arranged  according  to  the  moat 
modern  tenets  of  penal  science  and  of  hygiene,  the  oppor- 
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tnnity  here  presented  should  be  seized.  It  has  a  fine  situation 
near  the  river  on  Punta  Carreta  (30  minutes  by  Car  No.  35, 
fare  8  eta.),  especially  open  to  the  southeast  winds  well  venti- 
lating courts  and  interiors.  The  rectah^ar  plan  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  radial.  Back  of  the  administration  building 
is  the  entrance  to  the  prison  proper,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  great  wall  nearly  40  feet  high.  Here  a  military  guard  ia 
placed.  On  one  side  of  a  central  corridor  is  the  Idtchen  and 
bakery,  on  the  other,  the  laundry.  Separated  by  a  large 
court  from  these  is  tiie  prison  house  with  3SA  well  lighted 
cells,  each  13  feet  long,  8  wide,  and  over  10  feet  high,  fur* 
nlshed  with  iron  folding  bed,  book  shelf,  bench,  and  porcelain 
bowl  and  seat.  Opening  on  a  corridor  20  feet  wide,  the  cells 
are  arranged  in  4  stories,  to  which  lead  marble  and  iron  stair- 
cases and  elevators.  Fifty  baths  are  at  the  service  of  the  pris- 
oners, who  may  choose  either  warm  water  or  sea  water  for 
their  ablutions.  Workshops  of  eight  classes  are  provided  for 
the  convicts:  iron  and  tin  work,  carpentry,  broom  and  shoe 
making,  printing,  and  book  binding.  Two  patios,  160  by  220 
feet,  afford  space  for  recreation,  and  there  is  room  vrithm  the 
enclosure  for  two  more  prison  booses  if  at  any  time  they  are 
needed. 

Every  one  likes  to  see  Markets  if  not  priaons.  Of  these 
there  are  four,  moat  important,  the  new  market  Agrict^  for 
wholesale  trade,  bnUt  of  iron  except  for  the  base  wall,  and 
roofed  with  glass  according  to  the  Dion  system,  the  construc- 
tion covering  65,000  square  feet  with  a  central  height  of  72 
feet.  Provision  is  made  for  the  entrance  and  circulation 
of  carts;  four  galleries  45  feet, wide  surrounding  the  large  cen- 
tral open  space  provide  shelter  for  attendants  and  for  the 
service  of  the  market. 

Of  the  four  cemeteries,  the  Central  at  the  foot  of  Taguaron 
street  is  called  the  best ;  the  Buceo,  which  is  the  largest,  may  be 
reached  by  Car  39,  and  by  Car  38  which  runs  to  the  suburb 
UfUon,  passing  the  Buceo  and  the  beautiful  British  Cemetery 
adjoining.  AH  of  these  are  finely  situated  on  a  blufl  above 
the  water.  They  are  adorned  with  trees  and  fiowers,  and  con- 
tain many  fine  monuments,  some  of  which  are  sculptured  by 
noted  artists. 

The  Parks  and  Watering  Places,  most  important  featorea 
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of  Montevideo  life,  have  perhaps  been  left  too  long ;  they  are 
attractions  of  the  highest  rank  which  no  one  should  overlook, 
however  short  his  stay.  The  largest  and  finest  park  is  called 
the  Prado,  which  contains  also  the  National  Botanical  Gar- 
dens. One  may  here  roam  for  miles  among  immense  mag- 
nificent trees,  half  a  century  old,  sheltering  smaller  palms  and 
bamtxKis,  flowering  shrubs,  and  beautiful  gardens;  here  too 
are  lakes  and  grottoes,  vegetatioo  of  cool  and  of  warmer 
climes,  a  region  more  delightful  on  aecoimt  of  the  hills  and 
hollows  with  which  it  is  diversified,  in  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  flatness  of  the  Argentine  shore.  The  park,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  villas  and  chalets,  is  approached  by  three  fine 
avenues  and  may  be  reached  by  three  lines  of  cars,  2,  44> 
and  47  (8  cts.  fare)  in  25  minntee. 

A  little  nearer'  the  city  and  on  the  other  side,  close  to  the 
ocean,  is  Parque  Urbano,  served  in  a  ride  of  20  minutes  by 
six  lines  of  cars,  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  33,  36,  and  46,  with  4  cts.  fare. 
This  is  a  most  popular  recreation  ground,  a  large  park  with 
trees,  flowers,  lakes,  pretty  bridges,  etc.,  a  great  circolar  ave- 
nue, a  theater  of  novelties,  and  near  the  entrance  on  Uie  side 
towards  the  sea  a  pavilion  where  popcorn  is  made  and  sold 
by  a  fine  young  man  and  his  happy  looking  wife,  both  from 
the  United  States.  Popcorn  is  a  new  and  popular  article  of 
food  for  the  natives;  every  American  will  certainly  wish  to 
buy  some.  Business  is  good  and  the  young  coaple  enjoy  the 
place  and  the  people,  though  now  expecting  to  come  home 
some  day.  The  seashore  in  front  is  called  Playa  Ramirez,  a 
fine  bathing  resort.  On  the  sands  stand  a  multitude  of  little 
bath-houses  on  wheels,  which  a  horse  draws  out  into  the  water, 
thus  permitting  less  display  of  gay  bathing  costumes  or  of 
bathers  than  on  oar  own  beaches,  a  custom  with  obvious 
advantages.  The  men  generally  go  in  on  one  side  of  the 
iron  pier,  the  women  and  children  on  the  other. 

Close  to  the  Park  and  the  Beach  is  an  imposing  hotel  and 
casino,  four  stories  high,  the  Vrhano,  with  300  rooms,  a  great 
dining  hall,  and  other  salons,  called  the  finest  and  most 
luzorioua  hotel  in  South  America.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $600,000,  and  since  it  was  opened  in  1909  it  has  been  a 
point  of  attraction  to  many  of  the  best  Ai^ntine  society,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  Uruguay. 
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Pocitos,  a  little  farther  out,  is  another  mnch  frequented 
bathing  reoort.  The  Tbnrsday  and  Sunday  concerts  at  both 
beaches  attract  thousands.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  fine 
residences.  A  splendid  esplanade  along  the  shore  leads  to 
TrouvSle,  another  beach  beyond.  Pocitos,  the  most  fashion- 
able of  the  reeorts,  also  baa  a  hotel  of  the  first  rank. 

On  the  port  side  of  the  city  many  improvements  have  been 
made  and  more  are  planned.  Along  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory  a  fine  esplanade  is  to  be  constrnoted  to  extend 
also  along  the  east  shore  to  Ramirez  and  Pocitos  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Avenids  Beira  Mar  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pocitos, 
a  30  minntee'  ran,  is  served  by  the  cars  31  and  37,  fare  8  cts. 

Under  the  head  of  parks  may  be  included  the  Zoological 
Oitrdens  at  Villa  Dolores  (cars  38  and  39,  time  20  minutes, 
fare  8  cts.),  a  private  property,  but  open  to  the  public  for 
a  small  fee.  la  addition  to  a  considerable  collection  of  ani- 
mals, nnnsnally  extensive  in  the  line  of  birds  and  domestic 
fowls,  there  are  various  artistic  features,  artificial  grottoes, 
lakes,  waterfalls,  imitation  of  classical  ruins,  etc.  A  rather 
original  feature  is  a  little  cemetery  of  varions  animals,  their 
graves  marked  by  life-size  sculptures:  lions,  dogs,  a  rabbit, 
a  cock,  even  a  hnge  anaconda,  a  curious  collection.  The 
entrance  fees  are  devoted  to  charitable  institutions  of  the  city. 

The  Hippodrome  and  horse  races,  if  not  qoite  equaling  the 
grand  diapli^  at  Baenos  Aires,  are  in  excellent  style;  the 
accommodations  are  elegant  and  luxurious,  and  the  races 
onder  the  direction  of  the  local  Jockey  Club  are  fashionable 
events  where  many  notable  horses  have  appeared.  The 
receipts  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000  annnally,  the 
prizes  in  1910  were  over  $400,000.  The  Hippodrome,  estab- 
lished in  1888  at  the  suburb  Maronas,  may  be  rea(^ed  by 
Cars  13,  17,  and  51  after  a  45  minutes'  ride,  for  the  sum  of 
10  cts.  Races  occur  on  days  of  ^esta  from  the  first  Sunday 
in  March  to  the  middle  of  January.  During  the  short  vaca- 
tion the  horses  rest  and  take  sea-batbs  at  Buceo  beach  near 
Iqr,  At  the  gala  events,  when  15,000  people  may  be  present, 
elegant  toilets  are  much  in  evidence,  with  many  automobiles 
and  carriages.  The  betting  is  said  not  to  be  carried  to  such 
an  excess  as  in  some  other  places,  practiced  not  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  but  as  a  pastime,  as  people  bet  only  what  th^ 
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can  afford.  A  members'  stand  waa  recently  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000.  In  the  same  direction  is  the  Pargue  Central, 
a  ground  for  athletic  sports,  served  by  Gars  51  and  52  in  25 
minutes  at  a  cost  of  6  cts.  The  people  are  fond  of  sports, 
and  football  is  a  b^b  favorite;  10,000  persons  may  attend 


The  Immigranis'  Eotel  on  Bella  Vista  Beach,  opened  Joly 
18,  1908,  is  an  excellent  institution,  capable  of  receiving 
1000  guests,  and  containing  all  suitable  offices. 

In  mentioning  these  points  of  interest  several  suburbs  have 
been  spoken  of,  but  oUiers  should  if  possible  be  visited,  as 
these  form  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  city.  One  of 
the  most  enjoyable  and  important  of  these  excursions  is  to 
the  Cerro,  a  hill  overlooking  the  bay,  to  be  reached  in  55 
minntes  by  No.  16  car,  fare  14  cts.,  or  by  ferry  from  the 
landing  every  half  hour,  fare  10  eta.  It  is  well  to  go  one 
way  and  return  another.  While  the  hill  is  not  very  high 
and  is  easily  climbed  it  is  notable  for  several  reasons.  It 
was  the  oceasiou  of  the  name,  Montevideo,  /  see  a  moun- 
tain; it  is  the  first  true  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Plata,  and, 
far  more  wonderful,  it  is  the  last  (so  Mr.  Koebel  says),  for 
over  1000  miles ;  since  the  river  Parani,  as  well  as  the  Plata, 
flows  through  a  very  flat  country  and  the  next  hill  is  close 
to  Asunci6n  in  Paraguay.  Other  hills  there  are  in  Uruguay 
and  higher,  but  these  are  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  not  on 
the  rivers.  Prom  the  Cerro  there  is  a  varied  panorama, 
worth,  seeing  if  one  has  time  to  devote  to  the  ezcursion — on 
one  side  the  bay,  the  city  on  the  promontory,  lapping  over  on 
the  mainland,  the  coast  line,  and  the  ocean  slightly  blue; 
on  the  other  the  level  shore  and  the  yellowish  brown  river. 

Of  the  nearer  surburbs  the  Paso  Molino  on  the  way  to  the 
Prado  &  one  of  the  best  residential  districts.  The  suburb 
of  Col6n,  car  41  (60  minutes,  14  cts.),  is  one  of  the  prettiest; 
this  car  passes  through  Sayago  suburb  where  the  Agri- 
cultural Institute  is  situated.  The  ride  is  a  charming  one, 
with  pretty  quintas  all  along  (houses  set  in  their  own  gar- 
dens),  and  at  Col6n  restanrants,  pleasure  gardens,  and  miles 
of  avenues  of  stately  eucalyptus  trees. 

(Hh«r  Towni.  If  one  has  time  for  more  distant  ezcnrsionB 
there  are  a  number  of  places  which  deserve  a  visit,  some  of 
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these  more  accessible  from  Baenos  Aires.  The  old  town  of 
Cdonia,  to  which  boats  often  run  from  the  Argentine  capital, 
is  across  the  river,  and  three  miles  from  that  old-fashioned, 
quiet  city  ia  a  new  resort  called  Bedl  de  San  Carlos,  where  a 
great  hotel  is  planned  and  where  some  attractions  are  already 
installed,  a  bnll  ring,  though  the  fights  are  now  discontinued, 
another  ring  for  pelota,  a  fine,  sandy  bathing  beach,  a  modest 
hotel. 

The  great  Hebig  Establishment,  its  products  of  world-wide 
fame,  situated  at  Fray  Bentos  on  the  Urugnay  River,  is  also 
easily  visited  from  Buenos  Aires.  This  Company,  now  with  a 
capital  of  $5,000,000,  with  estandas  in  Paraguay  and  in  sev- 
eral provinces  of  Argentina,  established  its  first  factory  at 
Fray  Bentoa  in  1865.  Since  that  time,  in  addition  to  enor- 
mous development  there,  another  large  plant  has  been  created, 
10  miles  farther  up  the  river,  but  on  the  other  side,  in  Ar- 
gentina. Their  beef  extract,  their  Oxo  capsules,  and  their 
Lemco  have  a  deserved  reputation  the  world  over,  as  for  these 
productions  the  best  of  meat  only  is  need,  instead  of  the  leav- 
ii^  of  poor  or  diseased  meat  said  to  be  employed  in  some 
other  establishments.  All  of  the  products  are  obliged  to 
undet^  a  strict  test  in  order  to  have  the  use  of  the  Liebig 
name.  For  their  employees,  1500  in  number,  pleasant  homes 
are  provided,  medical  attendance,  schools  for  the  children, 
recreation  grounds,  etc. 

From  Montevideo  excursions  may  easily  be  made  to  two 
unique  resorts  in  Maldonado,  the  next  Stat«  east  of  Canelones 
in  which  the  capital  is  situated.  Both  of  them  face  the  broad 
Atlantic,  though  still  on  the  sonth  shore.  Especially  should 
every  lover  of  nature,  of  plants  and  trees,  improve  this  op- 
portunity. Not  money-making  pleasure-grounds  are  these, 
but  each  the  labor  of  love  of  a  Uruguayan  gentleman  of  public 
spirit  and  of  great  wealth. 

Pnnta  BaUena  has  been  converted  into  an  Eden  by  Antonio 
D.  Lnssich,  founder  of  the  first  life-saving  station  in  America. 
A  natural  diversity  has  been  intensified  by  art.  The  Point  by 
a  ridge  is  divided  into  two  parts — on  the  east  are  green  mead- 
ows, lakes,  woods,  and  animals;  on  the  west,  nature  is  stem 
and  savage  with  rocks  and  barren  sands,  grottoes,  etc.  On 
a  height  which  oonunands  a  view  of  the  Punta  del  Este,  the 
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sea,  the  Lobos  Island  and  Lighthoose,  Senor  Lnasich  baa  con- 
Btructed  a  reddeiice  with  a  beantifal  garden  in  which  roses  are 
a  specialty,  and  s  wonderful  park  inclnding  among  the  re- 
puted two  million  treea  the  finest  collectioii  of  encalyptua  in 
Soath  America,  more  than  100  varieties. 

Piriapolls.  Probably  even  more  worthy  of  a  visit  is  Piria- 
poUs,  to  which  a  railroad  has  recently  been  opened.  Francisco 
Piria,  possessor  of  an  immense  estate  in  this  region,  in  additi(m 
to  beautifying  a  portion,  baa  initiated  8  reform  now  being  tol- 
lowed  by  others.  He  sella  on  easy  terms  to  the  poor  consid- 
erable tracts  for  cultivation.  The  city  which  he  has  laid  out 
on  the  seashore  is  called  an  enchanted  region  unlike  any  other. 
Surrounded  by  mountains  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  open 
to  the  sea,  it  is  arranged  with  avenaes  100  feet  wide  and  with 
twenty  plazaa  A  still  wider  avenue  five  miles  long,  in  part 
macadamized,  bordered  by  lar^  trees,  crosses  the  entire  prop- 
erty. On  the  city  streets  are  40,000  tall  eucalyptus  trees 
twenty  years  old,  arranged  in  perfect  lines.  The  beach,  the 
finest  on  La  Plata  River,  beautifully  smooth,  so  that  chil- 
dren can  bathe  in  safety,  has  an  area  of  150  acres.  Around 
the  city,  and  in  one  large  grove  are  several  million  trees,  15  to 
20  years  old,  some,  120  feet  high.  The  hotel,  called  the  finest 
in  the  country,  has  140  elegantly  furtushed  suites  with  great 
salons  and  doling  hall,  a  portico  250  feet  long.  In  front  a 
beautiful  park  overlooks  the  ocean ;  at  the  sides  is  the  Park 
of  Roses,  where  Senor  Piria  has  planted  30,000  rose  treea. 
Besides  these  there  are  groves  of  willows,  walks,  and  a  trellis 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  affording  grateful  shade. 
Close  by  is  a  Casino  four  stories  high  with  a  300-foot  front. 
An  artesian  well  supplies  daily  10,000  gallons  of  good  water. 
All  modem  conveniences  are  provided,  such  as  the  latest 
electric  and  laundry  devices. 

Two  hills  separate  this  beach  from  the  next.  On  Cerro 
Ingles  ia  a  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  of  mineral  water  which 
has  constructed  a  stalactite  grotto.  On  the  Cerro  de  loi 
Toros  is  another  mineral  spring.  High  up  among  grottoes 
and  cascades,  in  a  semi-circular  wall  of  rocks,  is  a  bronze  bull 
of  double  size,  weighing  nearly  three  tons,  with  a  stream  of 
clear  water  from  the  rocks  above  issuing  from  its  mouth. 
Od  the  same  hill  is  a  Greek  temple  to  Aphrodite  30  feet  high. 
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the  CQpoIa  supported  1^  six  marble  eoloninB;  in  the  center 
a  bronze  Venus  with  a  ju^  onder  her  arm  from  which  will 
poar  daily  5000  gallons  of  mineral  water.  All  of  the  spring 
waters  have  been  analyzed  and  pronoonced  good  for  dyspep- 
sis.  At  the  summit  of  this  Cerro  de  loa  Toros  is  a  tdnd  of 
crater,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  to  be  seen  only  from  the  top 
of  the  hill,  are  woods  and  meadows.  On  the  Pan  de  Atntcar, 
one  of  the  sarronnding  mountains,  sheltered  by  a  natural 
wall  of  granite,  is  a  row  of  colossal  palms.  A  chalet  has  here 
been  erected  for  the  benefit  of  yoatiis  making  an  excursion. 
On  the  Cerro  Ingles  as  well,  there  is  a  chalet  for  tonriHts.  The 
mountains  arouDd,  of  much  interest,  are  also  a  source  of 
great  wealth,  being  composed  of  superb  porpbjrry,  black  with 
veins  red  or  white,  red  with  black  veins,  green  with  white, 
about  50  beautiful  varieties.  The  Pan  de  Azacar,  nearly  2000 
feet  tall,  alone  is  of  rich  granite,  with  blocks  200  and  250 
feet  high,  from  which  monoliths  may  be  taken.  Senor  Piria 
has  in  this  section  a  ranch  with  blooded  cattle,  a  tract  of 
vineyards,  a  grove  of  10,000  olive  trees,  and  a  chateau  and 
other  bdildiogs  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The  place  is 
three  hours  from  Montevideo  by  sea  and  now  that  it  is  ac- 
ceeaible  in  two  hours  by  rail,  it  will  soon  become  widely  known 
as  a  resort  of  extraordinary  charms. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

BBAZII/-ALONO  THE  COAST  TO  SANTOS 

The  extent  of  the  great  country,  the  exact  title  of  vhich 
is  tlie  United  St&tw  of  Brazil,  most  of  na  hardly  realize. 
With  fifteen  times  the  area  of  France,  it  covers  more  groond 
than  the  United  States  without  Alaska  and  oar  more  recent 
acquisitions,  ia  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  is  fifth 
in  size  (Percy  Martin  says  third)  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  While  now  it  contains  barely  22  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, aboat  five  to  the  square  mile,  the  great  scientist  and 
explorer  Humboldt  once  prophesied  that  it  would  in  the 
future  be  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  globe,  since 
from  the  richly  productive  nature  of  the  soil  life  may  there 
be  supported  with  small  exertion. 

Of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  Brazil  extends  a  distance 
of  2600  miles  from  north  to  south  and  2700  from  east  to  west. 
Although  in  large  part  under  or  near  the  eqnator  and  without 
lofty  mountains,  it  yet  has  considerable  elevation,  averaging 
2000  to  3000  feet  over  more  than  half  of  its  territory;  not 
enoagb  to  occasion  extreme  cold  anywhere,  but  sufiScient  to 
induce  a  more  healthful  and  comfortable  climate  in  such  sec- 
tions.  Bordering  on  every  South  American  country  except 
Chile  and  Ecuador,  it  is  favorably  situated  for  having  inti- 
mate commercial  relations  with  all,  when  its  setflements  have 
spread  out  in  every  direction,  instead  of  being  chiefly  in 
districts  near  the  coast,  with  a  few  in  the  Amazon  valley. 

HiSIOBIOAL 

AoiddentaUy  discovered  by  Enropeans  within  ten  years  sftw  the 
first  landing  of  ColumbuB  on  Western  soil,  some  years  elapsed  be- 
fore it  received  a  permaaeut  settlement.  Pedro  Alvaies  Cabral,  a 
Portuguese  nobleman,  by  good  fortone  holds  the  honor  of  having  in 
IfiOO  first  beheld  the  most  eastern  shores  of  the  i 
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SaQittg  fnuB  Lisbon  for  the  East  Indies  with  a  fleet  of  Tesael^ 
Cabral  was  instmoted  b;  Vasco  da  Gama  who  had  made  the  flnt 
all-sea  voys^  to  that  re^on  to  bear  away  to  the  southwest,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  frequent  calms  off  the  coast  of  Qninea,  ontil  he  should 
reach  34°  south  latitude  when  he  should  turn  east.  While  fol- 
lowing these  directions,  on  the  2d  of  Hay  Cabral  sifted  a  moun- 
tain  which,  as  it  was  Eloster  week,  be  called  PaschoaL  The  next 
day  he  anchored  off  shore  of  the  present  State  of  Bahia,  to  eom- 
uemorate  which  event,  Stay  3  is  a  Brazilian  national  holiday  and 
the  date  of  the  assembling  of  Congress.  Ten  days  Cabral  remained 
at  anchor  takiDg  formal  possession  of  the  land,  and  having  some 
eommnnication  with  the  Indians  who  appeared  friendly.  On  the 
news  reaching  Portugal  in  the  fall,  another  expedition  was  at  onee 
Bent  ont  and  the  coast  was  explored  almost  to  La  Plata,  nearly 
2000  miles,  by  Amerigo  Yespucd,  who  was,  however,  disappointed 
bgr  finding  no  wealth  of  gold  or  silver  and  no  civiliEed  inhabitants. 
The  only  article  of  immediate  value  seemed  to  be  braidlwood 
which,  fnmishing  a  bright  red  dye,  was  in  demand  in  Eorepe. 
Thus  the  laud  was  called  the  Coontzy  of  Brazilwood,  soon  shortened 
to  BrazlL 

The  name  America  later  bestowed  upon  tbe  land  irtiich  Yespueei 
explored,  and  which  he  flist  declared  to  be  not  a  part  of  the  Orient 
but  a  separate  continent,  was  afterwards  extended  to  include  the 
northern  half.  Thus  it  seems  peculiarly  unfortnnate  that  we 
shonld  arrogate  to  onrselves  the  title  of  being  the  Americans,  onr 
only  apo](^  for  so  doing  bang  the  fact  that  we  have  no  other 
name  by  which  we  can  be  called,  a  fact,  however,  which  does  not 
entitle  us  to  forget  that  there  are  othere. 

The  first  real  settlement  by  the  Portuguese  was  made  in  Jan- 
nary,  1532,  at  Sao  Vicente  near  the  port  of  Santos,  soon  after  whidi 
a  second  post  was  established  on  the  hi^  land  above,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sao  Paulo.  Subsequently  grants  were  made  by  King  John  in 
of  Captaincies,  twelve  in  number,  each,  one  hundred  fifty  miles  along 
tiie  coast;  these  beginning  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Amazon  and  ex- 
traiding  south  to  the  island  of  Santa  Catarina.  Six  permanent 
colonies  were  founded,  but  the  only  ones  early  amounting  to  maeh 
were  Pemambuco  and  Sao  Paulo,  later  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  prominent  in  the  early  Bettlemeots,  gave 
particular  attention  to  Christianizing  the  Indians,  bringing  them  into 
•ettlemrats  under  their  jurisdiction  and  inBtmcting  them  botli  io 
agriculture  and  in  various  industrial  arts.  Their  labon  were 
ehiefiy  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas.  As  their  system  in- 
terfered with  the  exploitation  of  the  Indians  by  the  Paulistas  these 
attacked  the  Jesuit  settlements,  within  twenty-five  years,  it  is  said, 
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Icillittg  300,000  of  tbe  nativefi,  and  finally  destroymg  all  the  Jesuit 
eettlements  on  the  upper  ParaniL 

Itt  165S  s  nobleman,  Mem  da  Sa,  a  soldier,  scholar,  and  able  ad- 
miiuatrator,  as  Governor,  saooeeded  in  consolidating  the  govem- 
moit  of  the  varioiu  colonies  and  in  estahlishing  the  Portuguese 
power  on  a  firm  baas,  in  spite  of  dilBculties  with  Indians  and  with 
Frenidi  settlers.  In  1581  Philip  II  of  Spain  by  obtaining  the  crown 
of  Portugal  became  also  the  ruler  of  Brasil.  During  the  sixty 
years  of  Spanish  doniination  tiie  expansion  of  Brazil  to  the  west  in 
territot7  which  had  been  assigned  to  Spain  was  permitted,  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  later,  however  to  involve  unforeseen  eon- 
sequences. 

In  the  seventeenth  eentnry  there  were  years  of  struggle  sgainst  the 
Dutch  who  first,  in  1623,  captured  Bohia,  to  lose  it  in  1627;  in  1630 
they  captured  Pemambuco  which  they  retained  twenty-five  years, 
at  one  time  having  under  their  control  two-thirds  of  the  population 
and  developed  resources  of  Brazil,  Bahia  and  the  southern  provinces 
alone  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  Portugal  having 
meanwhile  recovered  its  independence  from  Spain,  the  Brazilians 
made  continued  efforts  under  the  leadership  of  John  Fernandez  to 
expel  the  Dutch.  At  last  they  succeeded  and  January  2fl,  1655,  the 
latter  signed  a  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  Pemambuco  and 
all  otber  holdings  in  the  country.  This  struggle  fostered  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  spirit  among  the  colonies,  while  the  fact 
that  the  coast  was  held  by  the  Dutch  impelled  the  opening  of  land 
rontes  of  communication  in  the  interior.  Cattle  ranges  hecame  nu- 
merous, mmoTS  of  gold  were  heard,  and  in  1690  the  Motto  Velho, 
one  of  the  great  gold  mines  of  the  world,  was  discovered. 

The  eighteenili  century  saw  many  conflicts  in  the  south,  in  Rio 
Qrande  and  Uruguay,  but  in  1777  peace  was  declared  with  bound- 
aries as  at  present.  During  this  period  occurred  a  literary  de- 
velopment, six  of  the  leading  Portuguese  poets  appearing,  not  in 
Rio,  hut  in  Minas,  twenty  days  on  muleback  from  the  coast.  In 
1807,  John,  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  came  over,  fleeing,  with  his 
court  and  with  much  property,  from  Napoleon.  Received  with  en- 
thusiasm, he  opened  to  commerce  the  five  great  ports,  encouraged 
literature,  art,  science,  and  education,  and  the  immigration  of  for- 
ogners,  thus  inaugurating  a  movement  which  gradually  transformed 
the  country.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Prince  John,  returning  in 
1821  to  Portugal,  left  his  son  Pedro  in  charge,  with  the  hint  that  if 
there  was  any  livelihood  of  Brazil  asserting  her  independence,  as 
the  Spanish  provinces  had  done,  he  should  put  the  crown  on  his 
own  head.  This  on  October  12,  1822,  he  did,  being  crowned  Con- 
stitutional Emperor  of  Brazil.    The  separation  from  the  Mother 
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Coontij  occmred  vithont  bloodshed  in  Rio,  while  from  the  re- 
maining ports  the  Portugneee  garrisons  were  expelled  with  little 
difficult;.  Trouhles  came  afterward.  Pedro,  r^fardlees  of  the 
eonstitntion,  attempted  to  be  a  despot  After  qnelling  a  revolt  in 
the  north)  becoming  involved  in  war  with  Argentina  which  raded 
with  the  independcQce  of  Uruguay,  and  having  alienated  his  earlier 
supporters,  he  was  compelled  in  1831  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
infant  son.  Storm;  times  continued  so  that  after  a  nine  years' 
regency  Pedro  II,  when  only  fifteen,  was  proclaimed  of  age  and  took 
the  throne.  Nine  years  more  were  repaired  for  the  paetficatioa 
of  the  whole  eotmtry,  when  prosperity  of  all  kinds  followed.  In 
spite  of  the  expensive  war  with  Paragoay  and  other  drawback)^ 
commerce  ioereased,  general  industry  developed,  and  political  re- 
forms were  instituted.  In  18SS  during  the  absence  of  Dom  Pedro  in 
Europe  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  having  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  was  signed  by  Princess  Isabella  as  Regent.  In 
1889  the  old  Emperor,  who  had  returned,  was  summarily  expelled* 
without  even  twenty-four  hour^  notice  to  gather  together  his  be< 
longings;  the  diffusion  of  republican  ideas  among  the  soldiery  mak- 
ing the  revolution  possible  without  bloodshed.  A  Provisional  Qor- 
emment  instituted  many  reforms,  organized  the  Provinces  into 
States,  established  nniversal  soSrage,  the  eeparation  of  Church  and 
State,  etc.  A  Congress  was  assembled  in  February,  1891,  a  eonsti- 
tntion was  adopted,  and  Deodoro  was  elected  President  Extrava- 
gance and  insurrections  followed,  then  financial  distress  which 
reached  its  height  in  1900.  Since  that  period  the  country  has  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  wealth,  popdlation,  and  in  all  other  lines  of  de- 
velopment 

The  individual  States  are  less  closely  bonnd  together  than  with  as, 
and  have  greater  power,  being  able  to  fix  export  and  Import  tazea 
against  each  other. 

Before  embarkiDg  at  Montevideo  for  Brazil  it  is  wise  to 
procure  a  little  Brazilian  money,  which  is  more  troublesome 
than  any  oUier.  A  milreis  is  abont  33  cents;  but  instead  of 
having  100  centa  in  what  might  be  called  their  dollar  they 
have  1000  reis.  Five  bondred  reis  soonds  like  a  good  deal; 
to  p^  200  or  300  for  car  fare  appears  qnite  exorbitaDt ;  but 
ranembering  that  100  reia  is  only  3%  cents  it  seems  more 
reasonable. 

The  lai^  majority  of  toorists  will  embai^  at  Montevideo 
for  Santos  in  one  of  the  fine  ships  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line,  the  Hamburg  American,  or  the  A  boats  of  the  Siojti 
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Mail,  all  of  whidi  are  comfortable,  even  loziuioiia.  Teo  days 
mutt  be  allowed,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  will  be  enjoyed 
in  the  delightful  cities  of  Sao  Paolo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil  is  an  immense  country,  larger,  we  must  remember,  than 
the  United  States  proper,  and  to  see  Sao  Paolo  and  Rio  only, 
affords  little  more  knowledge  of  the  Republic  than  a  glimpse 
of  New  York  and  Boston  gives  of  oars;  yet  in  a  fonr  montiis* 
tour  of  the  continent,  that  is  all  that  can  be  arranged.  The 
traveler  with  more  time  at  his  command  may  find  pleasure 
and  profit  in  visiting  other  portions  of  the  great  Republic. 
This  may  be  done,  so  far  as  Southern  Brazil  is  concerned,  in 
two  different  ways.  The  tourist  may  take  at  Montevideo  one 
of  the  boats  of  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  Line,  which  call  at  the 
principal  ports  all  along  the  coast,  and  thus  journeying  in 
complete  comfort,  may  visit  many  prosperous  cities,  where  he 
will  be  astonished  by  the  high  degree  apparent,  of  culture, 
of  business  enei^,  and  of  rapid  growth  and  progress.  Or, 
if  preferring  as  long  as  possible  to  avoid  the  sea,  be  may 
proceed  tmm  Montevideo  to  Rio  all  the  w^  by  land,  and 
thus  gain  some  idea  of  the  great  interior  country,  here  so 
dififerent  from  the  vast  Argentine  plain,  with  much  variety 
in  scenery  and  enormous  possibilities  for  fnture  development. 
This  railway  journey  at  present  requires  four  or  five  days 
to  Sao  Paulo,  more  time  tiian  by  express  steamer,  and  in- 
volves more  fatigue  and  hardship.  At  last  accounts  there 
were  no  through  sleepers,  the  road  in  places  was  rongh  and 
dusty  and  altogether  slow.  The  distance  to  Bio  is  nearly 
2000  miles.  But  on  a  new  road  through  a  rapidly  developing 
country,  quick  changes  and  improvements  may  be  looked  for, 
and  by  the  time  any  of  my  readers  is  ready  for  the  overland 
journey,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  may  be  made  in  three 
days,  perhaps  in  through  sleepers.  In  one  of  these,  the 
tourist  may  now  set  out  from  Montevideo,  where  details  as  to 
the  comforts  and  duration  of  the  journey  may  best  be  sectired. 
The  entire  region  is  scantily  peopled  all  the  way  to  Sao  Paolo 
and  there  is  no  onosoal  or  striking  scenery,  except  in  ascend- 
ing to  the  plateau  beyond  Santa  Maria  in  the  state  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sol,  and  in  the  descent  to  the  town  of  Uniao  in 
the  Iguassn  Valley.  Along  the  route  traveled,  Uruguay  and 
Southern  Brazil  show  a  pretty  country  of  rolling  pasture  land 
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to  Passo  Fnodo  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sol;  then  cornea  a  hilly 
district  covered  with  primeval  forest,  chiefly  pine,  to  Ponta 
Orossa  in  Paran&  and  beyond,  and  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
highlands,  agricultiiral  and  pastoral  A  few  villages  of  from 
500  to  5000  people  are  scattered  along  the  way,  with  two  towns, 
Santa  Maria  and  Ponta  Oroesa,  of  aboat  15,000  each.  Within 
a  few  years  it  is  possible  that  a  cross  railroad,  already 
planned,  will  be  built  from  SSo  Francisco  on  the  coast  to 
Uniao,  the  station  above  referred  to  in  the  Ignaasfi  Valley, 
and  thence  onward  to  the  Ignassd  Falls  and  Aauncidn.  When 
this  rood  is  finished  it  may  be  desirable  to  visit  Montevideo 
from  Baenos  Aires;  retoraing  thither  one  might  go  by  rail 
or  steamer  to  Bosario  and  Aaimci6n,  then  across  to  the  Igoaasd 
Falls  and  on  by  rail  to  Uniao  and  thence  proceed  to  S&o  Paolo. 
A  coast  railway  is  now  planned  between  Rio  and  Porto  Alegre 
(963  miles)  by  which  it  is  expected  that  the  journey  will  be 
made  in  25  honrs. 

Bio  Grande  do  SoL  By  a  coasting  steamer,  one  will  first 
visit  the  State  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sol,  the  most  sonthem  in. 
Brazil,  well  away  from  the  tropics,  hence  with  a  t«mperate 
climate,  mnch  like  that  of  Georgia,  and  largely  settled  by 
GermaoB.  For  a  State  with  considerable  seaboard,  the  loca- 
tion of  its  three  chief  cities  on  a  fresh  water  lake  or  lagoon 
may  at  first  appear  coriona,  yet  of  course  there  is  a  reason. 
The  coast  being  flat  and  generally  sandy  the  beat  harbor  is 
the  lagoon,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sandy  spit  of  land 
only  a  few  miles  wide.  The  entrance,  a  narrow  strait  near 
the  south  end,  has  a  considerable  sand-bar  on  which  engineers 
have  been  at  work  to  secure  a  passage  33  feet  deep,  affording 
ingress  to  lai^  ocean  steamers.  This  will  greatly  augment 
the  present  important  commerce.  The  lai^r  steamers  now 
entering  go  only  to  the  city  Bio  Orande  do  Svl  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  LagUa  dos  Patos,  Lagoon  of  the  Ducks, 
named  from  one  of  the  tribes  earlier  inhabiting  this  region. 
The  town  has  fine  wide  streets,  many  handsome  buildings,  and 
in  the  Pra^  TamandarS,  on  which  stands  the  Post  Office  and 
Public  Library,  one  unique  feature:  the  only  monument  in 
Brazil,  it  is  said,  commemcrating  the  freeing  of  the  slaves. 
The  citizens  are  justly  proud  of  their  Library  of  40,000  vol- 
umes, probably  the  best  south  of  Sao  Paolo,  and  of  the  fact 
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that  they  poasesa  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Brazil  except  the 
Jomal  do  Commerdo  of  Bio. 

Porto  Alegre.  As  the  Lagoon  is  150  milea  long  (30  wide), 
it  is  a  long  sail,  12  hours,  to  Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  and 
chief  town  of  the  State  at  the  northern  end.  Three  hoars 
from  Bio  Qrande  a  call  is  made  at  the  pleasant  town  of 
Pelotas,  beyond  which  there  is  little  to  see  on  sccoont  of  tiie 
widA  of  the  lagoon.  The  beef  industry  in  the  form  of  salt 
beef  factories  is  a  chief  feature  of  the  prosperit?  of  Pelotas, 
and  rows  of  beef  stripa  hung  up  in  the  sun  to  dry,  vith  an 
occasional  factory,  may  be  seen  for  miles  along  tiie  shore. 
Porto  Al^re,  settled  in  1742  by  colonists  from  the  Azores, 
after  the  Prussian  Revolution  in  1848  received  many  Ger- 
mans, 80  that  one-fourth  of  its  100,000  inhabitants  are  now 
of  German  descent.  The  town  has  some  handsome  public 
bnildings,  indading  a  Cit^  Hall  with  marble  columns  from 
native  quarries,  and  some  that  aie  old  and  ugly.  A  lai^ 
stone  building  near  the  quay  houses  the  pnblio  market,  where 
fruit,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  etc.,  are  sold  at  modest 
prices  in  comparison  with  those  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Bio.  The 
climate  is  healthful,  with  some  freezing  weather  in  the  winter, 
and  snow  in  the  mountainous  section  inland.  Minerals  are 
found  in  the  State,  including  coal,  but  the  chief  wealth  is 
cattie;  not  the  blooded  stock  of  Argentina  but  good  enough 
for  jerked  beef.  Also  agricultural  products  are  important, 
one  settlement,  chiefly  of  Italians,  exporting  annnally  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth.  A  beantifnl  waterfall  400  feet  bi^  called 
Herval  may  be  visited  a  few  hours  from  Sapyranga  on  the 
railwi^  between  Porto  Alegre  and  Taquara. 

Going  north  from  Rio  Grande  the  steamers  of  the  Brazilian 
Lloyd  and  the  Costeira  lines  call  in  the  next  State,  Santa 
Catharina,  at  its  capital  FlorianopoUg,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  Brazilian  cities,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name. 
Fadng  the  mainland  five  miles  across  the  Strait,  witli  a  back- 
ground of  hills  rising  from  1000  to  3000  feet,  it  is  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  more  level  country  previoosly  visited.  In  the 
principal  plaza  a  stone  monument  with  a  pyramid  of  cannon 
balls  at  the  top  commemorates  those  who,  as  Yolonteers,  per- 
ished in  the  Paraguayan  War.  Though  a  town  of  30,000 
people  it  is  a  quiet  place  where  they  mostly  stay  at  home 
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eveninga  and  go  to  bed  by  ten  o'clock.  A  little  farther  north, 
the  port  of  SSo  Francisco,  called  the  best  soatb  of  Santos, 
from  the  building  of  the  Iguassu,  Paragaay,  and  other  rail- 
ways  is  destined  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Paranafrni.  In  the  State  of  Parang,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Brazil,  detached  in  1858  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
a  call  is  made  at  Paratu^nA,  its  chief  seaport,  from  which 
yerba  mate,  grown  in  the  interior,  is  an  e^eciidly  important 
export  In  this  State  and  the  next,  the  larger  and  pleasanter 
cities  are  on  the  high  laud  in  the  interior.  The  low  aemi- 
tropical  atrip  along  the  shore  is  separated  from  the  plateau 
region  within  by  the  Serra  do  Mar  or  Coast  Bange,  extending 
far  north  veiy  near  the  shore.  Bavers,  like  the  Iguassd  and 
Parang  rising  almost  within  sight  of  the  Atlantic,  flow  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  increase  the  waters  of  La  Plata.  The 
capital  city,  Curytiba,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  may  be  vis- 
ited by  rail  from  Paranaga&,  a  delightful  four  hours'  journey 
of  60  miles,  among  the  valleys  and  up  the  slopes  of  tiie  hills 
and  mountains  of  the  Serra  do  Mar,  the  climb  to  an  altitude 
of  3000  feet  being  made  without  cogs  or  cables,  by  means  of 
high  trestles,  bridges,  and  17  tunnels.  The  journey  is  said 
to  surpass  in  beauty  the  better  known  ride  from  Santos  to  Sao 
Paulo,  presenting  a  variety  of  natural  scenery  seldom  found 
in  so  short  a  trip,  along  with  rich  semi-tropical  vegetation, 
pine  forests,  and  manifestations  of  industrial  development. 
The  State  spends  more  in  proportion  upon  education  than  does 
any  other  in  Brazil.  It  possesses  unlimited  resources  in  cattle, 
agriculture,  mines,  and  forests.  The  pine  tree  of  Brazil,  the 
Araucaria  brasUiensis,  especially  prominent  in  this  State, 
differs  greatly  in  appearance  from  pines  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  a  striking  featore  of  the  landscape,  growing  with  a 
single  straight  trunk,  sometimes  125  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
six  feet.  Thus  they  somewhat  resemble  a  palm,  though 
crowned  at  the  top  with  branches  in  shape  like  a  bowl,  bare 
to  the  end,  where  globes  of  dark  crispy  green  leaves  recall  a 
candelabrum.  All  parts  of  the  tree  are  useful;  the  fruit  is 
edible,  the  nut  is  used  to  manufacture  bnttons,  and  the  wood, 
for  building  and  other  purposes. 

Beyond  Curj^iba  the  road  goes  on  to  meet  the  through  line 
from  Montevideo  at  Ponta  Grossa.    Not  far  from  the  junc- 
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tion  i>  a  euriosify  called  TiUa  Vdha,  old  village,  remindii^  of 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  but  ereo  more  remarkable.  The 
reddiih  rocka  of  Bandstoie  have  had  part  of  their  formation 
eat  away  hy  time  and  water,  leaving  rocks  which  resemble 
honsea,  walli,  or  mina,  some,  300  feet  h^h  like  castles  and 
toweiB,  with  low  boshes  growing  among  them,  the  whole 
having  the  appearance  of  an  abandoned  city.  Cmytiba,  like 
Sao  Panlo,  though  much  smaller,  is  a  wide  awake,  modem 
ci^  with  handsome  buildings,  hotels,  etc.,  and  a  boarding  and 
day  school  conducted  by  two  American  ladies.  An  important 
industry  is  the  preparation  of  yerba  mate  for  market,  20 
large  mills  existing  for  this  purpose  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.    The  mate  profits  sometimes  reach  100  per  cent. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Antovina,  a  pretty  town  on  the  same  bay 
as  Paranaguii,  is  a  cnrioaity  i^led  sambaquys,  mounds,  71  in 
number,  Hie  work  of  a  pre-historic  race  containing  skeletons, 
pieces  of  pottery  and  of  polished  stone  of  varying  aspect,  ap- 
parently indicating  a  progress  in  culture  through  generations. 
Unfortunately  many  of  these  remains  have  been  put  to  the 
prosaic  nse  of  making  lime,  bat  some  near  LagOa  Saota  still 
await  the  ardueologist  and  the  ethnologist 
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CHAPTER  XXVm 

SANTOS  AND  SAO  PAULO 

Thx  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  called  the  most  progreenTe,  if  not 
the  most  important  in  Brazil,  has  for  its  chief  seaport  the 
city  of  Santos,  to  which  the  majority  of  toarists  will  have 
come  by  express  steamer  from  Montevideo.  Every  ship  calls 
at  Santos,  even  coming  ap  to  the  docks,  bo  that  all  must  see 
this  ci^.  The  only  question  is  whether  or  not  to  go  ap  to 
Sio  Paolo,  distant  two  hours  by  raiL  This  should  be  no 
question.  Every  one  must  go  if  only  for  the  ride  and  a 
^mpse  of  this  proeperons  and  bn^  capital,  returning  the 
same  afternoon.  Fare  one  way  12$900.  Should  the  steam* 
er's  achedole  not  permit  of  thia  excareion,  one  ahonld  stiU  go, 
and  either  wait  over  until  the  next  steamer,  a  ticket  on  the 
lAmport  and  Holt  serving  also  on  the  Boyal  Mail,  or  proceed 
from  Sao  Paulo  by  rail  to  Rio,  fare  54$500.  Or  if  preferred, 
one  may  continne  in  the  same  steamer  to  Bio,  thence  return 
later  by  rail  to  Sao  Paulo,  and  embaric  at  Santoa  on  his  home- 
ward jonmey,  an  arrangement  which  affords  certain  advan- 
tages. In  this  way  one  haa  the  great  pleasure  of  twice  enter- 
ing the  magnificent  harbor  of  Bio,  which  it  were  a  pity  to 
miss  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  jonmeying  by  rail  from 
Sao  Paulo  one  may,  if  on  the  right  train,  enjoy  a  wonderful 
view  of  the  city  and  harbor  while  descending  from  the  plateau 
above  down  to  sea  level.  But  as  somewhat  similar  views  may 
be  bad  from  Corcovado,  Tijoca,  and  the  road  to  Petropolis, 
this  is  less  important  and  desirable  than  the  view  of  Bio  from 
the  sea,  peculiarly  entrancii^  at  early  dawn.  To  stay  over 
from  one  weekly  steamer  to  the  next  is  not  too  much  if  one 
cares  to  visit  a  coffee  plantation  and  see  a  little  of  the  coun- 
tiy ;  a  day  or  two  is  better  than  nothing. 

The  name  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  greatest  coffee-producing  region 
of  the  world,  is  leas  familiar  to  people  generally  than  that  of 
its  seaport,  Santos,  as  the  name  Santos  is  attached  to  a  very 
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small  portiOD  of  the  coffee  thence  diepatcbed  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  As  almoat  every  one  occasionally  or  r^;ularly 
drinks  coffee,  under  the  name  of  Java,  Mocha,  or  another, 
which  has  been  grown  in  Sao  Pavlo,  there  is  an  especial  inter- 
est in  learning  something  of  the  country.  Sao  Paolo  is  an 
active  floarishing  State,  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the 
general  idea  of  Brazil,  diiefly  associated  with  the  hot  Amaa>n 
basin;  it  is  an  upland  temperate  r^on  of  75,000  square 
miles,  a  trifle  larger  than  the  whole  of  New  England  with 
New  Jersey  added.. 

Brazil,  like  most  other  tropical  lands,  is  fortunate  in  having 
a  fair  portion  of  her  surface  considerably  elevated  above  the 
sea,  and  thus  with  an  agreeable  climate  of  quite  temperate 
character.  The  Coast  Range,  which  includes  the  Serra  do 
Mar  extending  from  Espirito  Santo  to  Santa  Catharina  is 
indeed  a  godsend  to  the  country,  endowing  it,  through  regions 
of  great  extent,  with  wonderful  scenic  beauty,  besides  mod- 
ifying the  climate ;  while  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes,  a 
parallel  rai^e  with  two  pea^  Itapeva  and  Marins,  7000  and 
8000  feet,  confers  additional  advant^^.  Between  these  two 
ranges,  as  also  west  of  the  second,  the  land  is  high,  the  low- 
land  being  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast. 
Unlimited  water  power,  one  estimate  is  2,000,000  'horsepower, 
now  unexploited,  is  a  valuable  asset  of  the  State;  for  the 
various  tributaries  of  the  Parang  have  a  number  of  large 
cataracts  both  useful  and  beautiful,  the  Itapura  FsU  1500  feet 
wide  and  40  high,  the  Avanhandava  50  feet  high,  and  others. 
In  spite  of  this  the  rivers  in  considerable  stretches  are  navi- 
gable. Besides  the  cultivation  of  coffee  for  which  the  State  is 
preeminent,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  fruit  and  cereals 
are,  or  soon  will  be,  important  productions. 

Santos.  The  port  of  Santos  (Hotels,  Grande,  Washington, 
Intemaeional),  called  one  of  the  best  and  most  important  of 
the  world,  receives  annually  more  than  1500  steamers  besides 
Bailing  vessels.  The  largest  ocean  liners  anchor  alongside  the 
quay,  which  extends  from  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  Station  two 
miles  down  along  the  front  of  the  town.  The  fine  docks  were 
built  by  a  local  company,  which  in  1892  began  the  construc- 
tion, on  a  base  from  10  to  20  feet  thick,  of  a  huge  sea  wall  of 
granite  rising  5  feet  above  high  water  mark.    Hydraulic 
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and  otiier  maGhinery  ia  provided  to  reeeive  and  discbai^e 
freight,  and  commerce  has  grown  rapidly  until,  in  1911,  it 
amonnted  to  $160,000,000  exports  and  $65,000,000  imports. 

Santoa  ia  an  ancient  town  founded  in  1544  or  earlier  by 
Braz  Cubas.  A  hospital  established  by  this  gentleman,  the 
first  charitable  ioBtitntion  in  Brazil,  was  called  Todos  os 
Santos,  from  which  the  name  Santos  was  gradually  used  to 
designate  the  town.  After  his  death  at  an  advanced  age, 
Braz  Cabas  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospitaL  Its 
early  origin  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  par- 
ticularly unhealthy,  and  it  has  in  fact  had  a  bad  reputation 
as  a  seat  of  yellow  fever ;  bat  for  some  years  now  it  has  been 
as  healthful  as  need  be.  The  State  and  City  authorities, 
awaking  to  the  importance  of  such  matters,  accomplished  the 
sanitation  of  the  port  by  means  of  a  perfect  system  of  drain- 
age and  a  good  water  supply. 

Though  the  fact  is  not  apparent,  Santos,  a  city  of  70,000 
people,  is  situated,  3  miles  from  the  ocean,  on  an  island,  the 
northeast  shore  of  Sao  Vicente;  bat  so  dose  is  the  island  to 
the  mainland  that  in  the  dry  season  when  the  river  has  no 
water  it  becomes  a  peninsula.  On  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
river-like  channel  by  which  ships  enter  the  harbor,  is  a  larger 
island,  Santo  Amaro.  It  is  all  very  pretty,  as  luxuriantly 
clad  hills  slope  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  At  the  southwest 
end  of  the  island,  Sao  Vicente,  is  the  old  town  of  that  name, 
an  hour  by  rail  from  Santos.  Toward  the  sonth  end  are  two 
popular  summer  resorts  where  some  of  the  Santos  people, 
especially  the  foreigners,  live  all  the  year  around,  while  from 
the  interior  many  come  down  for  the  summer.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  channel  called  GQang&,  the  fortress  of  Barra 
Grande  on  the  east  guards  the  harbor,  while  opposite  is  the 
snburb  of  Barra  with  charming  country  homes.  Half  way 
up  the  channel  the  docks  ^ve  evidence  of  commercial  activity. 
Opposite  the  city  of  Santoa  on  the  island  Santo  Amaro,  be- 
yond the  hills  is  the  seashore  resort  Ouarujd,  called  the  most 
picturesque  in  Sonth  America,  on  a  rounded  knoll  overlookii^ 
the  ocean,  among  higher  hiUs  clothed  with  virgin  forest. 
This  fashionable  resort  which  is  reached  by  means,  first,  of  a 
short  sail  across  the  channel,  then  of  a  half  hour's  railway 
ride,  not  so  grand  or  expensive  as  Mar  del  Plata,  has  natural 
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advantages  far  greater.  Near  the  white  sandy  shore  are 
pret^  streets  lined  with  chalets  and  Qneen  Anne  cottages,  a 
casiiio,  a  large  hotel  with  gardens,  and  Inxariaut  natoral 
vegetation ;  accommodations  may  be  procured  here  at  reason- 
able prices,  except  daring  the  season,  when  people  from  all 
over  Brazil  make  the  place  full  to  overflowing. 

At  Santos  every  one  goes  ashore  if  only  for  the  few  hoars 
that  all  ships  tany.  The  bosineBa  streets  are  dose  by  and  the 
pretty  central  plaza  bat  a  short  distance.  This  old  part  of 
the  city  between  the  docks  and  the  15th  of  November  street 
preserves  the  narrow  old-fashioned  alleys,  we  should  call 
them,  of  the  eolonial  period,  by  no  means  unpleasant  on  a  hot 
day.  Although  warm,  it  is  usual  to  see  persons  hurrying 
about,  for  busineas  is  done  between  ten  and  four,  a  shorter  day 
than  in  most  Brazilian  cities;  here  imperative,  as  many  bosi- 
uesa  men  daily  come  in  the  morning  ^m  SSo  Paolo,  return- 
ing by  the  afternoon  train.  A  Brazilian  writer  whose  trans- 
lator's English  is  frequently  amusing  says,  "People  do  not 
run,  they  fly.  The  sweat  dampens  the  collars,  the  converses 
are  resumed  to  the  exchange  of  monosyllables,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  everything  be  flnished  before  the  last  train  starts." 
Away  from  the  business  section  are  broad^  streets  and  fine 
houses,  with  a  hotel  called  excellent.  Two  long  wide  avenues, 
Nebia  and  Anna  Costa,  crossed  by  streets  which  are  gradoally 
being  bnilt  np,  extend  towards  the  sea.  Street  cars  run 
in  this  and  other  directions,  and  if  time  permits  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant ride  to  a  pretty  seashore  suburb  with  rolling  surf  and 
attractive  dwellings  at  the  end  of  the  route. 

Bat  now  we  must  climb  the  Cubatao  Hill,  we  mi^t  even 
say  mountain,  to  the  capital  city,  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway. 
An  elevation  of  3000  feet  is  gained  in  a  very  short  distance, 
as  the  Serra  do  Mar  is  indeed  close  to  the  shore.  The  height 
seems  too  steep  to  climb  with  any  ordinary  means,  and  in  fact 
it  is.  Extraordinary  means  are  employed,  inclined  planes  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  we  have  seen  before,  of  novel  con- 
struction and  carrying  r^ular  railway  coaches.  It  is  a 
strange  and  wonderful  ride  through  tropical  forests,  aloi^ 
the  side  of  steep  inclines  of  great  pietaresqne  beauty.  Often 
when  the  region  is  shrouded  in  mist  a  rift  therein,  disdosiog 
a  tremendous  chasm  below,  has  a  rather  startling  effect 
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This  raflwa?  is  ranked  by  experienced  British  engineers 
among  tbe  great  mechanieal  achievements  of  the  world,  such 
as  tbe  Brooklyn  and  Forth  bridges.  Dne  to  tbe  initiatiTe  of 
Yisconde  de  Maa&,  it  makes  an  ascent  of  2600  feet  in  tbe  short 
distance  of  seven  miles.  Beginning  only  15  feet  above  the 
sea  five  inclined  planes  with  a  grade  of  eight  per  cent,  each 
sboat  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  serve  for  the  rapid  climb. 
Four  intermediate  levels  of  about  600  feet  each  separate  the 
planes  ,*  a  bankhead  at  the  top  is  a  little  longer.  Above  each 
plane  is  a  stationary  engine  to  run  the  cables,  and  to  grip 
these  a  small  special  engine  is  attached  to  each  car.  The 
winding  engines  for  the  cables  are  built  under  tbe  track, 
partly  nndergronnd,  receiving  light  from  the  side.  One  is 
sorprised  to  see  two  double  roads,  but  tbe  first  provii^  in- 
soffieient  for  the  freight  traffic,  soon  after  1895  a  new  incline 
was  begun,  just  above  on  the  same  slope,  with  improved  tech- 
nical arrangements.  The  tracks  are  very  corions.  On  the 
inclines  each  double  track  has  but  three  rails  for  botb  np  and 
down,  these  being  1.6  meters  distant  one  from  another,  the 
middle  rail  serving  for  both  tbe  ascending  and  tbe  descending 
cars,  which  obviously  do  not  meet  on  the  inclines,  but  may  on 
tbe  intermediate  levels.  On  each  side,  in  the  center  of  the 
space  between  tbe  middle  and  the  ontside  rails,  tbe  pulleys  are 
fixed  which  carry  tbe  cable.  This  is  an  endless  steel  wire  of 
enormous  strength,  ran  by  a  1000  horsepower  engine,  and 
capable  of  carrying  6  freight  or  3  passenger  cars  at  a  time. 
Tbe  entire  capacity  of  the  cables  is  17,500  tons  daily,  or  under 
pressure  22,000  tons.  These  remarkable  engineerii^  works 
as  greatly  deserve  the  attention  of  the  tourist  as  the  scenery. 
In  this  ^ort  section  there  are  16  viaducts,  15  tunnels,  and 
two  miles  of  retaining  wall,  with  a  volume  of  masonry  exceed- 
ing 80,000  cubic  meters.  For  one  cutting  over  150  feet  deep, 
300,000  cubic  meters  of  earth  was  removed.  The  Grota 
Funda  viaduct  is  334  feet  long  and  nearly  150  feet  high  in 
the  center.  Two  viaducts  have  masonry  arches,  the  rest  steel. 
A  difficult  problran  was  the  drainage,  and  many  surface  drains 
of  tbe  extensive  system  may  be  observed  in  passing.  Tbe 
road,  though  but  100  miles  long,  extending  from  Santos  to 
Judiaby  and  passing  Sao  Paulo  half  way  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  world.    In  spite  of  the  enormous  expense  involved  in 
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its  nnusaal  coBBtmction,  from  tbe  fact  that  it  carries  tiie 
most  freight  and  charges  tbe  highest  prices,  it  yields  the 
largest  dividends  of  any  road  in  Brazil,  sometimes  fifty  per 
cent.  Its  heaviest  earnings  come  from  the  tnmsport  of 
coffee,  as  in  the  section  served  by  this  line  tJiere  are  perhaps 
15,000  plantations  with  500  million  coffee  trees.  From  these 
the  road  carries  7  of  the  10  million  bags  annually  exported, 
besides  ordinary  freight  transportation.  The  passenger 
traffic  hardly  pay^,  or  greatly  increases  in  volume,  as  the 
two  hoars'  ride  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Santos  is  more  than  most 
men  care  to  take  daily. 

Sao  Paulo 
Hotels.    The  SportBman,  the  Qrand,  the  Ifajeetie,  the  Albion. 

After  climbing  the  mountain  side,  an  hour  more  over  a 
rollii^  country  brings  one  to  the  station  called  Luz,  in  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  moat  costly  rail* 
way  station  in  South  America,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  tracks  are  arranged  below  the  street  level,  hence 
there  are  no  grade  crossings.  This  city,  the  second  in  Brazil, 
and  with  its  about  400,000  inhabitants  taking  third  position 
among  the  cities  of  South  America,  will  be  a  surprise  to 
most  travelers.  Located  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  its  ele- 
vation gives  it  a  healthful  climate  which  in  combination  with 
other  advantages  has  produced  men  awake  to  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  eager  to  develop  the  astonishing  resources  of  this 
richly  endowed  State.  The  city  is  not  only  the  capital  and  the 
seat  of  State  Government,  but  a  notable  center  of  education 
and  industry,  and  the  home  of  many  men  of  great  wealth. 
It  is  an  ancient  city,  going  back  to  the  middle  of  the  sisteentli 
century,  1554,  its  name  Sao  Paulo,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously applied  to  a  Jesuit  college  here,  being  transferred 
to  the  new  settlement  by  the  Governor  General  of  Brazil, 
Mem  de  SL  Though  of  greater  age  than  any  city  in  oar 
own  country,  for  three  centuries  it  made  small  progress. 
In  1872  It  was  a  town  of  26,557  people.  But  within  the  last 
forfy  years  it  has  shown  amazing  growth,  which  few  of  oar 
cities  can  parallel,  an  increase  of  nearly  fift«en  fold.  AI- 
thoa^  on  the  edge  of  the  tropics,  from  its  elevation  of  8000 
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feet,  it  has  a  climate  like  tbat  of  Soathem  Earope.  From 
the  oeU^hboring  mountains  it  receives  an  excellent  water 
supply,  while  its  aite  on  rolling  ground  sfiEords  excellent 
drainage  facilities  and  in  places  a  splendid  outlook. 

The  hotel  accommodations  are  unfortunately  inadequate 
for  the  rapid  development  and  business  of  the  cily.  They 
are  fairly  comfortable,  though  apt  to  be  over«rowded.  It  is 
well  if  possible  to  engage  a  room  in  advance.  The  Sportt- 
man's  Hotel  on  the  rua  Sao  Bento  is  by  some  called  the  beat; 
the  Grand,  the  Albion,  aad  the  Majeaiic  are  not  far  distant. 
The  prices  are  all  about  the  same,  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  a  d^, 
American  plan.  A  new  hotel  is  now  being  constructed,  large 
aad  modem.  The  main  streets  of  the  business  center, 
naturally  the  old  part  of  the  town,  are  rather  narrow  and 
not  all  checkerboard  fashion  as  in  most  of  the  cities  visited. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  is  irregular, 
with  lulls  and  valleys  such  that  in  one  place  a  viaduct  800 
feet  long  and  50  wide,  called  the  Viadacto  Chd,  forms  a 
curious  street  leading  tnym  the  ma  Direita  over  an  old  part 
of  the  town,  once  a  tea  garden,  to  a  hill  in  the  newer  section, 
where  the  handsome  Municipal  Theater  is  situated.  This 
impraing  edifice,  with  streets  on  all  sides,  recently  erected  at 
a  cost  of  a  million  dollars,  compares  with  the  best  in  Europe 
and  surpasses  any  in  the  United  States.  The  seating  capacity 
is  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the  Paris  Opera  House.  The 
seats  for  the  orchestra  are,  according  to  the  Wagner  system, 
placed  below  the  general  floor  level. 

The  commercial  center  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  hotels 
mentioned,  is  a  triangular  plaza  called  Tiradentes.  The  rua 
Sao  Bento,  the  Qoinze  de  Novembro,  and  the  Direita  are  thQ 
principal  shopping  and  business  streets.  The  Largo  de 
Palado  is  a  square  near  by,  on  which  is  the  fine  Po^s  of 
Congress;  the  handsome  Agriadturai  Bmlding  of  the  Oer- 
mao  style;  the  Treasury,  covering  700  square  meters,  the 
work  of  a  Brazilian  architect,  Ramos  Azavedo;  and  the 
Judiciary  Building  of  the  Boman  Doric  order.  Other  note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  Pott  Office,  the  Exchange,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  PubUc  Library.  Some  of 
the  flnest  Bb%ets  are  the  Avenidas  Tiradentes,  and  the  Bangel 
Bestana  passing  the  Laigo  de  Concordia  with  the  always 
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intereBting  Market  Place,  tbe  mas  da  Liberdade,  Santo 
Amaro,  da  Consola^o.  The  last  three  lead  t«  the  splendid 
Avenue  Panliata,  with  shaded  parkway  along  the  center,  the 
finest  boulevard  of  the  capital,  on  which  are  many  of  the 
handsomest  residences.  Of  course  the  city  has  electric  lights 
and  cars,  and  many  miles  of  iine  asphalt  pavements,  though 
in  the  outskirts,  on  account  of  the  city's  rapid  growth,  there 
may  be  a  few  streets  yet  unpaved,  which  should  be  avoided. 
Automobiles  and  fine  carriages  are  numerous,  and  delightful 
drives  may  be  taken  to  see  the  fine  public  buildings  and  the 
multitude  of  charming  and  splendid  private  residences. 
From  a  residential  point  of  view  few  more  attractive  places 
wilt  be  found  auywhera  Tbe  many  churches  one  writer 
calls  magnificent,  another  says  only  tbe  modem  ones  are  of 
artistic  merit.  The  Cathedral,  the  churches  of  Sao  Pedro, 
8.  Oongalo,  and  Remedios  are  among  the  most  important. 

Many  of  the  fine  bnildinga  of  the  city  are  devoted  to  educa- 
tional  purposes.  The  city  takes  especial  pride  in  its  Poly- 
iechnic  School,  said  to  be  the  best  in  Brazil,  in  view  of  its 
fine  laboratories,  the  practical  character  of  the  studies,  and 
its  imposing  edifice  opened  in  1894.  Instruction  is  given  in 
architecture  and  in  civil,  industrial,  agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  electric  engineering.  Also  it  has  a  School  of  Chemistry, 
with  courses  in  dentistry  and  obstetrics.  The  Government 
maintains  a  Law  School  having  a  five  years*  course.  Its 
library  of  50,000  volumes  is  free  to  the  public.  About  the 
same  size  is  the  general  Public  Library.  The  fine  large 
Normal  School,  overlooking  the  Pra^a  da  Bepubliea,  occupies 
a  whole  square  near  the  center  of  the  city.  With  a  libraiy 
of  12,000  volumes,  with  laboratories,  museums,  rooms  for 
manual  labor,  gymnastics,  and  military  exercises,  it  is  sud  to 
be  equal  in  equipment  and  installation  to  any  in  America. 
A  kindergarten,  equal  to  the  best  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
occupies  an  annex.  A  Commercial  Schod  for  trainii^  book- 
beepers  and  tradesmen,  is  included  in  the  educational  ^stem. 
A  spacious  bnilding  east  of  the  Jardim  Publico  is  occupied 
by  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Trades,  where  various  trades  are 
taught,  such  as  tailoring,  carpentery,  printing,  and  many 
others.    This  institution,  with  towards  1000  pupils,  is  sap- 
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ported  by  a  private  association.  Especially  noteworthy  by 
Americans  is  the  famous  Mackensie  College,  opened  in  1892 
on  the  comer  of  rua  de  Sao  Joao  and  Ypiranga.  Schools 
of  lower  grades  were  established  in  1870  by  Presby- 
terians, gradually  becoming  a  complete  graded  system  from 
kindergarten  to  high  schooL  On  this  model  the  government 
schools  were  largely  planned  and  od  the  floor  of  the  Brazilian 
Congress  the  school  system  was  said  to  have  been  the  greatest 
factor  in  their  educational  development  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  college  was  the  first  of  American  fashion  in 
BraziL  Coeducation  is  followed,  though  the  girls  live  else- 
where. The  Chamberlain  Dormitory  was  erected  in  IdOl  for 
the  boys.  The  President  of  the  College  is  Dr.  H.  M.  Lane, 
and  the  institution  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  Tork. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  interest  in  S&o  Paulo, 
though  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  a  monu- 
ment and  an  institution  of  learning,  is  the  Tpiranga,  a  splen- 
did edifice  erected  in  1885  on  the  spot  where,  in  1822,  the 
Independence  of  Brazil  was  proclaimed.  As  it  is  r^^ded 
as  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  Brazil,  the  name  of  the  artist, 
Caviliere  Tomaso  Q.  Bezzi,  is  given.  The  building,  which 
fronts  on  a  broad  open  space,  houses  a  museum  with  treas- 
ores  of  historical  and  scientific  interest,  many  curious  and 
valuable  relics,  and  fine  paintings  by  Brazilian  artists.  The 
beautiful  Park,  the  Jardim  Publico  or  Jardim  da  Ijuz,  will 
naturally  be  visited  by  every  one.  Directly  opposite  the  Loz 
Station,  created  by  Royal  Charter  in  1790,  it  was  first  opened 
in  1825.  Adorned  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  trees,  a  pretty 
lake,  and  other  decorations,  it  is  a  delightful  resort  for  resi- 
dent and  stranger. 

Well  worthy  of  a  visit  is  the  Hotel  of  Immigrants,  a  lai^ 
establishment  fitted  up  in  the  most  sanitary  and  appropriate 
manner.  Thousands  of  families  from  Europe  are  here  wel- 
comed annaally,  and  entertained  free  of  cbai^  for  a  short 
period.  A  Government  agent  speaking  their  language  meets 
the  strangers  on  their  arrival  in  Santos,  and  escorts  them 
to  this  Hotel.  Later  they  receive  free  transportation  to 
wherever  in  the  State  they  desire  to  go,  and  their  interesta  are 
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looked  after  t^  a  board.  This  State  is  tlie  only  one  -with  its 
own  espedal  departmeot  of  immigration  and  active  propa- 
ganda. 

High-grade  institations  of  a  sanitary  character  are  numer- 
ous in  the  city,  as  a  Bacteriological,  a  Sero-therapic,  a  Pasteur, 
and  various  oUier  Institutes.  Fine  large  hospitals  for  general 
and  ^lecial  diseases,  and  for  colonists  of  various  nationalities, 
will  be  observed  in  an  extended  drive. 

Ooffee.  If  time  permits,  the  tourist  will  surely  enjoy  a 
visit  to  a  great  coffee  plantation.  There  are  none  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sao  Paulo,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  journey 
of  80  miles  to  the  city  of  Campinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  whidi 
are  faeendas  galore.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  .most 
flourishing  towns  of  the  State,  with  a  population  of  about 
50,000,  modem  and  proeqwrous,  well  paved  and  lighted,  witii 
good  schools  and  a  fine  large  CathedraL 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  now  famishes  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  coffee  supply  and  this  section  is  one  of  the  lai^iest 
producing  districts  in  Brazil.  Near  Campinas,  the  great 
f agenda  of  Baron  Geraldo  de  Bezende  will  charm  t^e  favored 
visitor.  A  magnificent  house  and  gardens,  with  a  splendid 
collection  of  rare  orchids  and  800  varieties  of  roses,  are  a  not 
unnatural  poseessioQ  of  the  owner  of  half  a  million  coffee 
trees.  A  much  vaster  estate  but  too  remote  for  many  trav- 
elers  to  inspect  is  that  of  the  coffee  king  of  the  world.  Col. 
Francisco  Schmidt.  Coming  as  a  colonist  to  this  state  he 
has  achieved  a  success  of  which  one  might  well  be  proud. 
Of  the  700,000,000  trees  in  the  State,  CoL  Schmidt  owns  more 
than  one  per  cent,  7%  million.  On  the  various  planta- 
tions live  8000  people,  contented  and  prosperons;  a  school 
is  provided  for  each  village.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Sao 
Paulo  are  so  well  adapted  to  this  industry  that  the  crop  is 
several  times  as  heavy  to  the  acre  as  in  most  other  coffee 
growing  countries.  A  family  of  Gnee  or  four  persons  can 
take  care  of  10,000  trees  and  by  cultivating  other  agricultural 
products  at  the  same  time  could  live  on  the  proceeds. 

In  1817  the  first  shipment  of  coffee  was  made  from  Brazil, 
about  6000  bags;  in  1906,  13  million  bags  were  eiiported, 
10  million  being  the  average.  The  consumption  of  coffee  in 
recent  years  has  wonderfully  increased.    Though  generally 
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considered  less  injnriotu  than  tea,  both  ahcpnld  be  utterly 
tabooed  to  children  and  yonng  people.  To  perBoos  of  mature 
years  who  have  not  taken  it  earlier  to  their  injury,  its  mod- 
erate use  may  not  be  harmful,  in  some  cases  may  even  be 
beneficial.  In  biunid  climates  it  seems  to  be  need  freely  with 
lesa  ill  effects  than  in  a  dry  and  bracing  air,  where  habitoal 
stimulant  of  any  sort  may  be  undesirable. 

Although  famed  for  its  coffee,  Sao  Paolo  can  produce 
almost  anything  else :  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  tea,  eocoa, 
wheat,  com,  sweet  potatoes,  other  vegetables,  and  fodder 
plants  are  among  its  produote.  Of  these,  the  marmaUade  de 
cavaUo,  is  called  the  most  nutritions  of  fodder  plants  known. 

From  Sao  Paulo  to  Bio  the  journey  may  be  made  by  land 
or  sea.  If  going  by  rail,  one  may  be  advised  to  take  the 
night  train,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing  to  see,  that 
it  will  be  dusty,  and  that  the  ride  of  12  hours  is  a  long  and 
fatiguing  day's  journey;  the  distance  is  about  310  miles. 
Also  a  day  is  thus  gained  to  spend  either  at  Sao  Paulo  or 
Bio.  On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  who  have  made  the 
trip  by  dayl^ht  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm.  In  the  early 
morning  one  passes  on  gentle  slopes  fields  of  glossy  green 
coffee  trees,  groves  of  oranges,  jungles  of  palms  and  bananas, 
with  enormous  clumps  of  feathery  bamboo,  and  little  towns 
on  the  hillsides.  At  the  stations  are  women  selling  fruit,  and 
negro  boys  with  trays  of  tiny  cups  of  black  coffee,  hot  and 
sweetened.  After  a  while  an  alluring  stream  is  passed,  with 
pleasant  towns.  Midday  is  hot  and  dusty.  Farther  on  are 
reddish  grassy  slopes  and  in  climbing  the  wooded  ridge  many 
cattle  may  be  visible.  Higher  ascends  the  train,  the  valleys 
are  blue  below:  delightful  scenes  are  on  every  hand,  moun> 
tains  abrupt  and  fantastic  appear.  Tet  ever  there  is  soft 
rich  verdure;  at  last  comes  swift  descent  towards  a  panorama 
of  wonderful  loveliness.  At  dusk  the  train  rolls  iuto  Bio, 
where,  s^a  the  ItwoHuntary  Chaperone,  "All  the  dreams  come 
true." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

BIO  DE  JiNEIRO— BAY  AND  CITY 

Ne&blt  all  tourists,  whether  from  the  north  or  sotith,  will 
arrive  at  Bio  hy  water.  Le&Ting  Santos  in  the  late  after- 
noon, on  a  fairly  swift  steamer,  one  is  liable,  onleaa  an  early 
riser,  to  find  the  ship  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  when  he  comes 
on  deck  in  the  momii^.  Bnt  if  never  at  other  times  eager 
to  see  the  son  rise,  or  impatient  to  behold  beauties  which  are 
permanent  in  character,  let  every  one  who  has  the  smallest 
appreciation  of  glorious  scenery  be  awake  to  enjoy  the 
entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Rio,  which  to  many  will  be  the 
culminating  joy  of  the  whole  delightful  journey.  With  the 
good  fortune  to  approach  at  daybreak  under  propitious  skies 
this  magnificent  harbor,  unrivaled  upon  the  globe,  one  will 
rejoice  in  a  vision  of  splendor  surpassing  his  highest  con- 
ceptions of  beauty,  forever  to  be  treasured  among  his  choicest 
memories.  One  who  is  loath  to  lose  his  early  morning  nap 
may  fancy  that  to  view  the  spectacle  towards  sunaet  as  one 
sails  away  homeward  will  answer  just  as  well ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  the  momii^  light  on  tiie  tiriple  range  of  hills 
behind  the  city,  which  lies  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  b^, 
that  enhances  the  ever  churning  seme  to  a  spectacle  of 
unparalleled  loveliness. 

From  a  distance,  if  heaven  send  no  veil  of  mist,  will  be 
seen  on  the  landward  side  a  row  of  incomparable  titans 
guarding  the  city;  islands  also  appear:  on  the  right,  a  lai^ 
flat  rock,  Ilha  Raza,  bears  a  lighthouse  with  double  electric 
lights,  red  and  blue,  and  if  one  is  coming  from  the  north, 
the  Itaypu  Point  is  rounded  with  the  pretty  little  Father  and 
Mother  Islands  near;  approaching  from  Santos  these  appear 
farther  away  at  the  right  The  lofty  bills  or  mountains  at 
the  left  attract  the  moat  attention.    In  the  distant  blue  or 
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purple,  8  gray  bald  head  called  Oavea  is  noticeable,  a  famous 
landmark  of  the  harbor,  in  the  profile  of  which  some  fancy 
a  resemblance  to  'Waahin^o.  While  still  outside  the  harbor 
we  Bee  other  summits,  the  less  known  and  less  sharp  peak  of 
Andarahy,  more  diatant,  Tijnca  and  the  Organ  Mts.,  and 
nearer,  at  the  right  of  Qavea,  the  world  famed  Corcovado 
Needle,  with  the  city  at  its  foot,  or  perhaps  we  should  sa^ 
head,  sinee  the  point  of  the  needle,  the  smaller  end,  is  quite 
obviously  above.  Whatever  else  in  Bio  be  neglected,  the 
Corcovado  mnst  be  known  and  visited.  Other  cities  have 
boulevards,  if  less  beautiful,  fine  buildings  and  parks;  but 
there  is  one  Corcovado  in  t^  the  world.  Still  approaching 
the  narrow  harbor  entrance  we  have  glimpses  of  the  ci^ 
close  to  the  portal,  and  notice  that  its  suburbs  even  stretch 
to  the  ocean  and  along  splendid  beaches  quite  to  the  foot  of 
Gavea;  while  on  the  opposite  shore  also  are  many  dwellings. 
Long  before,  we  have  admired  the  celebrated  Pao  do  Attucar 
(loaf  of  sugar),  a  striking  and  enormous  conical  rock  ov^ 
1300  feet  high,  standing  forth  boldly  into  the  channel  en- 
trance, which  it  guards  upon  the  left,  while  opponte  on  the 
r^ht  a  rough  rock  promontory,  tt^^ether  with  the  Assncar, 
forms  a  splendid  gateway. 

Not  merely  rock  protection  has  Bio  but  in  these  days  of 
jealous  strife  she  must  needs  possess  grim  fortreoes  also; 
on  the  r^ht  Imbuhy  and  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  left  SSo  JoSo 
and  Mallet.  The  mnltitnde  of  peaks  and  heights  around  the 
city  a  Brazilian  writer  speaks  of  as  "a  lively  guard  produced 
by  the  contortions  of  a  cataclysm."  To  him  everything 
seems  dancing.  In  tmtii  when  the  heavenly  tints  of  snnrisa 
are  added  to  the  wondrous  shapes  and  hues  of  ordinary  day, 
the  picture  has  an  unearthly  beauty  which  no  tongue  or  pen 
can  describe. 

As  we  paas  the  Aarocar  dose  at  hand,  we  perceive  that 
vbSs  the  other  rock  faces  are  smooth,  bure,  and  practically 
perpendicular,  this  side  is  rough  and  shows  a  bit  of  green, 
no  doubt  the  slope  where  once  the  ascent  was  made,  so  the 
story  goes,  by  a  hardy  Englishman  who  planted  <Hi  ^e  sum- 
mit a  British  flag.  A  great  hue  and  cry  followed  this  daring 
act  A  reward  was  offered  to  any  one  who  would  fetch  the 
banner  down.    The  bribe  waa  vain,  till  at  length  the  culprit. 
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detected,  himself  removed  the  offending  eolora  from  the  staff 
which  long  remained  above. 

Just  beyond  the  Assncar,  on  the  cnrving  shore,  we  see  a 
part  of  the  fashionable  residence  district.  On  the  edge  of 
the  first  deep  bay,  a  large  building  devoted  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agricaltnre  may  be  distingnished,  and  close  by,  the  Benj. 
Constant  Institate  and  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  is  Jnmjnba,  the  hrapital  for 
epidemic  diseases,  the  pretty  beach  of  Icarahy,  then  Nictheroy, 
a  pleasant  town,  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio ;  for  the  City  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  Federated  Capital  like  Washington. 

This  wonderful  bay,  opening  towards  the  south,  contains 
an  extraordinary  nnmber  of  fascinating  little  ones  of  grace- 
ful outline,  witii  which  acqnaintanee  ^onld  be  made  later. 
Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  wooded  slopes  and  rock  cliffs 
of  the  serried  peaks  and  mountain  ranges,  to  the  smiling  taty, 
to  the  bine  waters  thickly  sprinkled  with  ships,  and  dotted 
with  islands.  The  bay  haa  the  name  Ouanahara,  as  well  as 
the  more  familiar  one,  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  the  former  an  Indian 
name,  arm  of  the  sea,  now  more  frequently  applied  to  the 
inner  and  larger  portion  of  the  golf;  the  latter  given  by 
mistake  when  it  waa  first  visited  January  1,  1502,  by  Gonzalo 
Coelho,  who  without  sufficient  exploration,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  estiury  of  a  great  river,  called  it  Rio  de  Janeiro,  River  of 
January.  From  this  the  people  later  were  called  Flumin- 
mses  or  River  Folk. 

In  1531  the  French  took  possession  of  the  bay,  to  be  driven  out 
Boon  after  by  Alfonso  de  Sonsa  who  erected  a  small  fort.  The 
French  retnming  in  1555  under  the  command  of  VitlE^gnon  ef- 
fected an  entrance  to  the  bay,  fortified  an  island  and  established  a 
colony  largely  of  Hnguenots  who  maintained  very  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians;  bat  m  1560,  Ifem  de  Sk,  the  Oovemor- 
General  of  Brazil  in  Pemambnoo,  which  was  earlier  settled,  estab- 
liahed  a  fort  on  the  peninsula  in  front  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  Boo 
Joso,  and  eaptnred  the  island  stronghold  of  the  French,  who,  re- 
treating to  the  mainland,  there  remained  with  the  support  of  the 
Indians.  In  1565  Estacio  de  S4,  nephew  of  Mem,  arrived  with  re- 
inforcements. After  much  fighting,  condaded  l^  a  fierce  battle 
between  the  Morros  (hills)  ds  Gloria  and  da  Vinva,  when  ihe 
French  and  Indians  were  routed,  the  site  of  Rio  fell  into  die  poa- 
seeeion  of  the  Portuguese.    On  the  death  of  Estado  ^m  a  wound 
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reoeived  in  the  last  battle,  Mem  de  S&  founded  a  dty  vhich  he  ealled 
SSo  Sebastiao.  This  be  left  in  charge  of  his  nephew  Correia  de  S& 
OD  the  MoiTo  do  Castello. 

Once  more,  in  1710,  the  French  returned.  They  entered  the  town, 
bnt  in  the  Btreet«  were  aBBaiilt«d  so  fiercely  that  th^  capitulated. 
After  their  commander  Du  Clerc  had  been  ntysterionsly  awMisBinated, 
another  Froich  fleet  arriving  defeated  the  Portngnese;  bnt  after  tak- 
ing pMsesaon  of  the  city  later  witlidiew  on  reeeiving  a  heavy  in- 
demnity. 

In  1762  or  '63  Bio  was  made  the  Capital  of  Braol  and  tbe  red- 
dence  of  the  Viceroy  in  tbe  place  of  Bahia ;  partly  throng  tbe  efforts 
of  Oomes  Freire  de  Andrade,  Count  of  Bobadella.  Daring  his  ad- 
ministration a  notable  work  was  achieved,  tbe  confitmctiou  of  the 
great  aquednct  of  Santa  Theresa,  by  which  water  was  brougbt  from 
the  Carioea  River  to  the  center  of  the  city.  It  crossed  a  part  of  the 
town  on  a  doable  archway,  which  now  bears  a  tramway.  Other  im- 
provemeuta  followed,  including  tbe  draining  of  the  great  marshes,  in 
the  section  near  the  present  Uaagne  CanaL  By  the  close  of  the 
eighteenUi  ccotary  Rio  was  not  only  tJie  chief  dty  of  Brazil  bnt  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  South  America.  Not  so  favorably  lo- 
cated as  to  back  country  as  some  others,  especially  Sao  Paolo,  its 
fine  harbor  gave  it  commercial  importance,  greatly  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  and  precious  stones  in  the  State  of  Minas,  as  by 
this  port  most  of  the  adventurers  entered,  thence  following  a  long 
Indian  trail. 

When  the  Royal  family  arrived  from  Portugal  in  1808  the  city,  the 
largest  in  South  America,  bad  forty-six  streets,  nineteoi  open  squarea, 
many  churches,  and  tbe  usual  public  buildings.  Its  growth,  thou^ 
continuons,  has  been  hampered  until  tbe  last  decade  by  the  nnhealtb- 
fulness  of  the  dty,  especially  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever,  also  by 
wars,  extravagance,  and  other  troubles.  With  the  reorganisation  of 
tbe  finances  of  the  country  and  the  establishing  of  its  credit  daring 
tbe  Presideni^  of  Dr.  Campos  Salles  1898-1902,  the  regeneratitxi 
of  tbe  city  under  the  later  Presidents  was  made  possible  and  tbe  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000,000  for  improTemeats  in  tiie  Federal  District 
within  the  last  ten  yean.  On  the  most  diarming  dte  imaginable  • 
new  and  splendid  city  has  been  created  whid,  still  in  the  proeen  of 
transformation,  soon  will  even  better  compare  with  its  uniquely  bean- 
Uful  sniToundings. 

To  one  entering  the  bay,  which  is  nearly  100  milee  in  cir- 
cumference, its  great  size  is  not  apparent,  as  the  larce  inner 
sea  ia  cat  off  by  points  and  islanc^  in  snch  a  way  that  the 
shape  and  magnitade  of  tbe  entire  golf  is  nndisdosed.    Its 
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confipiration  as  a  whole  is  remarkablf  like  that  of  the  coun. 
try,  roQghly  triangular  with  the  apex  at  the  soath.  Among 
the  numerous  islands,  three  close  to  the  shore  may  be  par- 
ticularly noticed :  the  Island  Cobras  with  a  fort  where  polit- 
ical prisoners  have  been  confined;  the  Fiscal  Island  upon 
which  is  a  pretty  Gothic  structure,  headquarters  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  inspectors,  hence  the  name;  and  Yillegaignon, 
named  for  its  first  settler,  also  bearing  a  fortress. 

Tour  ship  may  sail  past  the  greater  part  of  the  city  to 
the  new  and  splendid  docks  where  you  may  step  ashore  at 
your  ease,  or  pause  at  a  common  anchorage  in  front  of  the 
main  btisiness  section  of  the  ci^,  where  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  landing  at  the  Caes  dos  Mineiros  cloae  to  the  Custom 
House.  All  about  are  ships  of  every  size  and  as  usual  of  al- 
most every  nationality  except  our  own.  Once  indeed  I  saw 
here  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  floating  above  the  deck  of  a 
schooner  from  Maine,  on  its  annual  visit  to  bring  ice  and  ap- 
ples from  that  cooler  dime.  Yachts  and  launches,  pretty  and 
plain,  gasoline  and  rowboats  flit  about,  among  ships  of  larger 
size,  at  anchor  or  sailing,  two  of  these  probably  the  great  Bra- 
zilian warships,  the  Minas,  and  S^o  Paulo,  a  few  years  ^o  the 
scene  of  serious  unpleasantness  due  to  a  marine  insurrection. 

The  city,  stretching  for  miles  along  the  curving  shore, 
presents  a  most  attractive  sight.  With  corresponding  depth 
its  size  would  be  immense,  but  its  width  is  barred,  as  effect- 
ively as  ia  New  York's  by  its  two  rivers,  by  the  high  steep 
range  which  leaves  small  space  between  its  foot  and  the  sea; 
indeed,  it  thrusts  forward  several  sharp  projections  quite  into 
the  water,  and  chains  of  modest  hills  over  which  the 
dwellings  climb.  Thus  the  city  is  subdivided  into  many  sec- 
tions, to  which  one  may  proceed  only  in  a  roundabont  man- 
ner. Straggling  in  a  charming  way  over  the  level  patches 
of  ground  and  part  way  up  the  lower  slopes  of  some  parts  of 
the  lofty  rearward  rampart,  it  affords  room  for  a  population 
now  practically  a  million,  with  plenty  of  space  for  more. 
The  second  city  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  flf  th  in  all 
America,  though  older  than  any  in  the  United  States,  its 
modem  growth  and  development  have  been  brief  and  rapid. 

But  without  more  ado  we  must  hasten  ashore  and  have  a 
closer  look  at  the  beauties  spread  before  us.    If  at  the  docks. 
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a  few  steps  out,  through  the  fine  wsrehouees  or  aroond  them, 
bring  one  to  a  broad  splendid  avenue  where  passmg  ears  will 
in  twenty  minutes  bear  its  occupants  to  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  Alfaiidega  or  Custom  House.  Also  carriages  m^ 
be  in  waiting,  a  trifle  dearer  than  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  with 
modest  fees  as  compared  with  New  York.  From  the  anchor- 
age, one  must  tabe  a  boat  to  the  steps  of  the  Caes  dos  Mineiros, 
where  men  and  boys  wait  to  conduct  you  to  the  Alfand^a 
for  the  examination  of  baggi^.  This  may  be  a  tedious  oper- 
ation which  a  judicious  tip  is  liable  to  accelerate.  As  the 
ofBce  is  closed  from  11  to  1,  it  is  important  to  be  early  on 
shore,  else  you  may  be  compelled  to  return  In  the  afternoon 
for  your  heavy  b^^age,  or  even  to  wait  until  the  next  day. 
Officials  and  nnderlii^  are  DsaaUy  polite,  but  here  often 
stow. 

HOTKU   AND   BESIADBAHTS 

Hotels.  The  Aveitida,  Avenida  Bio  Branco;  Eatrangeiroa,  Prsija 
J.  de  Alencar;  International,  Sylveetre;  America,  Cattete;  Franca, 
Prata  15  de  Novembro;  Allen's,  Rtia  Humayta;  Tijuca  (Tijaca); 
Grande,  Lapa;  Gtobo,  Primeiro  do  Uargo;  PensSo  Staesa,  Largo  da 
Gloiia. 

Restauranla.  Franktskaner,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  152;  Seim,  As- 
aemblea,  119;  Londrea,  Assemblea,  115;  Paria,  Urugnayana,  41;  and 
others. 

United  States  Consnlate  and  Embassy:  Avenida,  117.  British 
Consulate:  Raa  General  Camara  2. 

Chvrckea.  British,  Rua  Evaristo  da  Viega;  Ameriean  Methodist, 
Bua  Conde  de  Baependy. — Y.  M.  C.  A,  Building,  Rua  da  Q°itaDda 
47. 

Money.  A  milreis  is  33  cents;  100  reis  3^  cents;  a  conto  is  1000 
miireis,  written  lOOOf. 

Carriage!.  Four  wheels,  for  two,  first  hour,  69;  second  boor,  3$; 
two  wheels,  for  one,  4$,  first  hour;  2$,  second  hoar. 

Taxia.  (For  one  or  two  persons),  first  hour  8|;  second,  4|. 
Conrae  about  a  mile  l.$400,  for  each  quarter  mile  after,  200  reis. 

Postage.    Two  hundred  reis  to  tbe  United  States  or  Enrope. 

Language  spoken,  Portuguese;  also  often  Frentdi.  Spanish  gen- 
waUy  understood. 

CHmr  Points  or  Intbbebt 

Avenida  do  Rio  Branco,  the  National  Library,  tbe  Fine  Arts  Uos- 

eam,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Candelaria  Chun^,  the  PrsQas  16  ot 
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November,  and  EepuUioa,  the  Paseeb  Pablico,  tlie  Beira  Mar,  the 
Botanioal  Otrden,  the  Pao  de  Aasncar,  and— Oacovado. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  selected  one's  hotel  in 
advance  and  to  have  rooms  engaged,  as  the  three  leading 
establishments  are  a  long  way  apart. 

The  carregadoret  who  have  nomberB  on  their  hats  may 
nauall;  be  relied  upon  to  bring  in  time  your  baggi^e  to  its  des- 
tination. Some  hf^iling  over  the  price  is  usual,  as  lai^e  fees 
are  demanded;  not  too  large  perhaps  for  those  vbo  carry 
them  on  foot,  bat  more  than  an  ordinary  express  company 
woQld  ask  for  Hie  same  distance.  The  carregadores  carry  suit 
cases  and  other  small  packages,  several  of  them,  on  their 
heads,  at  least  to  the  cars,  where  they  muat  pay  their  fare. 
Also  it  must  be  said  that  baggage  is  not  allowed  in  electrics 
of  the  first  clsag  (I  did  once  smuggle  a  suit  case)  nor — mak» 
a  note  of  thii — is  any  man  allowed  without  a  coat,  however 
hot  the  weather.  Even  on  the  street  a  gentleman  under  no 
circumstances  is  expected  to  carry  his  coat  over  bis  arm. 
One  American  who  did  so  was  politely  accosted  by  a  Brazil- 
ian who  said,  "Man,  coat  put  on!"  in  the  best  English  he 
could  muster.  Two  milreis  would  be  charged  for  two  or 
three  pieces  of  hand  baggage  to  the  Avenida  Hotel  and  four 
or  five  for  a  trunk,  which  would  be  pushed  in  a  hand-cart; 
double  to  the  Estrangeiros,  less  to  the  Suissa.  For  the  Inter- 
national Hotel,  the  Express  Company  must  be  employed,  but 
with  that  there  may  be  considerable  delay.  Each  hotel  has 
its  own  especial  merit,  which  to  some  minds  would  outweigh 
all  others  and  render  possible  a  decision  withont  personal 
observation ;  many  will  prefer  to  spy  out  the  land  for  them- 
selves. It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  really  first-class 
hotel  in  Rio,  but  a  Bitz  Carlton  now  being  constructed  on 
the  Avenida  with  accommodations  for  1200  visitors,  will  he 
opened  in  1914.  As  hotels  are  liable  to  be  full,  it  is  wise  to 
telephone  before  going  to  look  at  rooms. 

First  nu^  be  mentioned  the  Hotd  Avenida,  American  Plan 
$5  op,  not  because  it  is  the  beat,  but  as  being  in  the  center 
of  things,  right  on  the  main  business  street,  the  new  Avenida 
Rio  Branco.  Many  lines  of  electric  cars  start  from  beneath 
its  portico  and  nearly  all  the  others  pass  within  one  or  two 
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blocks.  Natnrall?  it  is  noisy  bnt  persons  accustomed  to  oar 
city  streets  will  hardly  mind.  This  hotel,  having  a  restaa- 
rant  with  all  night  service  and  mosie  every  evening,  is  the 
lai^est  in  Brazil.  Many  English  speaking  tourists,  however, 
prefer  one  of  the  other  two.  The  Hotel  dot  Estrangeiros, 
the  Strangers',  is  a  lai^  establishment  facing  the  Pra^a  Jds£ 
de  Alencar,  a  charming  ride  of  20  minutes  from  the  Hotel 
Avenida  in  the  direction  of  the  Assucar,  mostly  along  the 
boulevard  by  the  sea  called  the  Beira  Mar.  The  hotel  is  not 
far,  about  two  blocks,  from  the  water,  which  may  be  viable 
from  the  upper  windows  in  Uie  rear;  in  front  several  lines 
of  cars  diverge  in  various  directions.  The  table  is  no  more 
than  fair,  though  perhaps  as  good  as  any;  tJie  price,  12  to  15 
or  more  milreis  daily  being  sufScient  for  what  is  provided. 
Opportunity  for  sea  bathing  is  near;  also  for  hot  and  cold 
baths  in  a  hydropathic  establishment.  The  IntemationtU  Ho- 
tel, which  seems  more  out  of  the  city,  though  reached  in  about 
the  same  length  of  time  from  the  Avenida,  is  recommended  as 
cooler  in  the  hot  season,  from  October  to  April,  and  is  by 
maiqr  preferred  at  any  time,  on  aceount  of  its  del^tfnl 
situation  1000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  way  to  Corcovado. 
Though  the  ride  is  but  five  minutes  loiter,  the  cars  do  not 
go  so  often  OS  to  the  Estrangeiros,  which  is  served  by  all  the 
cars  of  the  Jardim  Botanico  Co.,  these  passing  in  an  almost 
continuous  row  under  the  Hotel  Avenida.  The  cars  to  the  In- 
ternational set  out  once  in  20  minutes  from  the  farther  side 
of  the  PraQa  de  Carioca,  a  Square  just  behind  the  Hotel 
Avenida ;  the  invisible  starting  point  is  around  at  the  back  of 
a  certain  buildii^.  This  line,  called  the  Santa  Theresa,  goes 
by  the  ma  do  Aquedncto  over  the  arches  which  once  bore 
the  aqueduct,  across  a  portion  of  the  city  from  a  hill,  the 
Morro  de  Sto.  Antonio,  to  that  of  Sta.  Theresa,  the  latter 
being  rather  a  ridge  eztendii^  from  the  peak  of  Corcovado. 
On  the  steep  slope  of  the  ridge  the  International  is  situated, 
^ere  the  nights  are  ever  comfortable,  while  Gib  journey  to 
and  fro  is  alw^s  a  delight  The  hotel  has  many  suites 
of  rooms  and  biath  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  is  a 
favorite  resort  with  many.  At  these  three  hotels  the  rates 
are  mach  the  same. 
Should  one  prefer  a  more  modest  establishment  with  lower 
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prices,  a  finer  ontlook  than  any  save  the  International,  and 
more  convenieBtly  located  than  any  but  the  Avenida,  he  may 
go  to  the  Pensao  Suisaa,  kept  by  a  motherly  Qerman  Fran, 
only  ten  nunutes  from  the  Avenida  by  any  of  the  Jardim 
Botanico  lines,  and  looking  out  upon  the  bay,  the  Qloria 
hill,  the  lovely  Beira  Mar.  The  rooms  are  as  neat  as  possible, 
so  that  I  was  able  to  rep^  to  a  gentleman's  query  as  to  red 
ants  that  I  had  seen  none,  which  seemed  to  him  a  great  sur- 
prise, as  he  supposed  that  every  dwelling  in  Rio  contained 
them.  The  various  other  hotels  and  pensions  are  not  witiiont 
merit  and  patrons. 

One  may  generally  get  settled  in  his  hotel  in  time  for  the 
noon  meal,  though  tiie  lu^age  is  not  likely  to  arrive  before 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Yet  the  time  should  be  im- 
proved, either  by  sight-seeing  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  or 
if  one  is  tired  by  a  ride  to  some  of  tlie  suburbs.  A  few 
tourists,  caring  little  for  the  commercial  and  business  section 
of  the  city,  devote  their  entire  time  t«  the  wonders  of  the 
jewel 's  marvellous  setting.  The  center  of  the  city  should  not, 
however,  be  ignored.  Yet  a  ride  in  oar  or  automobile, 
accordii^  to  the  length  of  the  purse,  will  be  a  delightful 
beginning  for  the  eager  tonriat.  In  an  auto  one  may  skim 
over  a  great  part  of  the  city's  boulevards  in  a  single  after- 
noon. Our  admiration  for  these  magnificent  drives  and  park- 
ways, unsurpassed,  in  the  world  in  their  opportunities  for 
delightsome  hours,  will  be  heightened  if  we  are  mindful  of 
the  astonishing  transformation  which  baa  here  been  wrought 
within  the  last  decade.  In  1903  Rio  was  a  dirty,  not  to  say 
filthy,  city  of  narrow  streeta,  a  place  to  be  ahonned,  as  often  a 
hot  bed  of  yellow  fever.  For  its  regeneration  various  plans 
bad  previously  been  proposed,  but  President  Rodriguez  Alves 
was  the  man  who  put  one  of  these  inio  execution. 

The  slowness  of  Latin  Americans  (in  fact  of  every  one 
but  themselves),  so  favorite  a  theme  in  the  talk  of  their 
northern  neighbors,  does  not  appear  in  this  instance.  It 
would  puzzle  us,  I  think,  to  find  in  the  United  States  any 
city,  save  San  Francisco  when  necessity  compelled,  where 
by  works  of  such  magnitude  a  great  city  has  so  speedily  been 
metamorphosed  through  the  destruction,  replanning,  and  re- 
building of  some  of  the  most  compact  and  important  bod* 
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ness  and  residence  eections.  Nearly  $60,000,000  waa  devoted 
to  this  great  transformation. 

The  plan  which  was  approved  in  September,  1903,  indnded 
the  constmction  of  a  great  quay  etrrauged  for  ships  to  come 
alongside,  famished  with  storage  warehouses,  railw^s,  and 
electric  lights,  with  a  parallel  avenue  125  feet  wide  and  2 
miles  long;  t^e  improving  of  a  cross  canal  to  the  sea  by 
making  it  a  solidly  walled  stream,  with  on  each  side  an  ave- 
nue shaded  with  palms ;  the  lif tii^  of  the  railroad  from  street 
level  to  a  viaduct  16  feet  above ;  the  construction  of  a  broad 
avenue  straight  to  the  Quinta  of  Boa  Vista,  residence  of  the 
late  Emperor;  the  increase  of  the  water  snpply;  the  renova- 
tion of  the  sewerage  system  with  all  modem  improvements; 
the  removal  of  several  hills;  the  filling  in  of  large  sections; 
the  widening  of  a  number  of  streets;  and  the  formation  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  a  new  avenue  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long  and  120  feet  wide. 

The  inauguration  of  the  great  work  of  the  Avenida  Cen- 
tral, as  it  was  originally  called,  a  broad  thoroughfare  cross- 
ing, from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  shallow  peninsula  oc- 
cupied by  the  commercial  district,  on  the  front  of  which  is 
Gaes  Pharoux,  occurred  March  8,  1904,  with  the  participation 
of  the  President  and  other  officii  and  with  much  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  people;  as  a  broad  outlet  for  the  future 
traffic  of  the  port  was  seen  to  be  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
foundations  of  the  building  numbered  2,  4  and  6  being  then 
begun,  the  great  task  was  swiftly  advanced.  Day  and  night 
was  the  work  pushed;  600  buildings  within  three  months 
were,  by  3000  workmen,  utterly  demolished,  opening  a  space 
230  feet  wide:  65  feet  each  side  for  the  new  buildings,  120 
for  the  central  paved  roadway,  and  20  for  each  sidewalk. 
AIoi^  the  center  of  the  avenue  a  row  of  53  Pao  Brazil  trees 
was  planted  in  beds  16  feet  long,  and  55  posts  bear  each  3 
electric  lights.  On  the  sidewalks  are  more  trees,  and  posts 
for  illumination  by  gas.  As  the  trees  grow  larger  the  beau^ 
of  the  avenue  will  be  increased.  Most  of  the  new  buildings, 
which  mark  the  introduction  into  Brazil  of  American  steel 
frame  construction,  are  of  fine  ^es  of  architecture  in  a 
variety  of  styles. 

In  other  sections  1200  old  buildings  were  sacrified  to  <^>eD 
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or  widen  a  dozen  other  streets,  these  now  from  55  to  100  feet 
wide,  paved  with  aaphalt  or  in  a  few  cases  with  fine  granite 
blocks.    On  all  sides  new  buildings  sprang  np  by  magic. 

Of  still  greater  magnitade  and  requiring  more  time  was 
the  improvement  of  the  port,  now  approaching  completion. 
The  stone  quay  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  with  sofficient 
depth  of  water  to  allow  ships  of  any  draught  to  come  along- 
side, is  provided  with  the  most  modem  machinery  for  hoist- 
ing, loading  and  unloading  ships,  and  with  two  stations  sup- 
plying electric  power  for  these  as  well  as  for  lighting  already 
in  service.  Back  of  the  wall,  a  space  where  formerly  were 
bays  and  islands  has  been  for  the  most  part  filled  in,  at  some 
points  for  a  width  of  800  feet.  Then  along  the  quay  a  broad 
avenue  was  opened.  A  width  of  80  feet  for  railroad  tracks,  of 
110  feet  for  storage  warehooseg  (called  armazem)  and  for 
administration  ofSces,  is  followed  by  the  broad  well  paved 
avenue  125  feet  wide,  bordered  with  trees  and  with  doable 
tracks  for  electric  cars.  To  fill  in  this  great  space  sand  was 
dredged  from  the  bay,  and  earth  was  brought  from  Senado 
Hill,  now  completely  leveled. 

While  these  great  matters  were  undertaken  by  the  general 
Qovemment,  the  new  Mayor  of  Kio,  Dr.  Francisco  Faasos, 
attended  to  the  broadening  of  other  streets,  repaving  with 
asphalt  or  with  granite  blocks;  to  the  embellishing  of  the 
city  with  gardens,  etc.,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  beau- 
tiful boulevard  four  milea  long  and  110  feet  wide  along  the 
water  front  towards  the  P&o  do  AsBUcar.  Even  the  resur- 
rection  of  San  Francisco  ut  one  way  seems  less  wonderful 
than  Bio's  transformation,  in  that  the  former  was  compulsory, 
the  latter  voluntary.  The  greatest  work  in  Bio  was  more  in 
preparing  anew  the  foundations  than  in  the  actual  con- 
stmction.  It  was,  says  the  Bra2dlian  writer  from  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  "the  work  of  an  enterprise."  Ho 
modestly  says  that  there  is  nothing  especial  to  say  about  the 
buildings  of  Bio.  Aa  to  those  of  a  residential  character  he 
asserta  that  some  are  nice,  "but  the  majority  of  .them  is  an 
awful  sight  reminding  antiquity."  To  me  they  did  not  so 
appear,  the  many  being  pretty  and  tasteful,  if  unpretentious, 
while  tiie  dwellings  of  the  poorer  dassea  are  lesa  hideous  than 
those  inhabited  by  the  poor  in  our  own  country. 
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Wbile  the  most  delightful  of  the  houra  spent  in  Bio  may 
be  those  devoted  to  ezcnisions  to  the  snburbs,  one  should 
visit  also  the  commercial  section,  the  public  buildings,  the 
shops,  the  market;  and  traverse  some  of  the  streets,  wide  and 
narrow,  where  the  life  and  bnsiness  of  the  city  go  on.  A  d^ 
or  two  may  profitably  be  spent  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade. 

One  may  set  out  from  Caes  Pbaroux,  to  which  soitable 
attention  will  hardly  be  given  when  landing.  Here  is  a  great 
Square  or  Plaza,  in  Portaguese  a  Praga,  that  of  November 
15,  Quime  de  Novembro.  At  the  right  as  yon  face  the  water- 
front is  the  Perry  Souse  for  the  boats  running  across  to 
Nictheroy.  From  here  also  depart  excursion  boats  on  Sun- 
day for  a  trip  around  the  bay.  The  Pnuja  has  the  naual 
pretty  garden  in  the  center,  with  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Qeneral  Osorio,  Marguez  do  BerwU,  one  of  the  command' 
ers  in  the  Paraguayan  War,  and  also  leader  of  the  State 
forces  of  Eio  Grande  do  Snl  in  an  insurrection  against  the 
first  President  of  Brazil  On  the  right  hand  aide  of  the 
square,  as  one  faces  the  water,  near  the  Feny  House,  is  a 
four-story  building  more  than  150  years  old,  of  typical  co- 
lonial architecture,  once  the  residence  of  an  aristocratic  fam- 
ily,  now  a  lodging  house.  The  large  terra  cotta  hoilding  is 
devoted  to  the  Ministry  of  Transportation,  The  two-story 
pink  building,  higher  in  the  center,  is  of  greater  interest 
Erected  in  1747  and  now  occupied  by  the  Department  of 
Telegraphs,  it  was  first  the  home  of  the  Colonial  Governors; 
on  tJie  arrival  of  Prince  Joao  it  became  his  residence,  and 
later  served  as  the  Imperial  Palace.  It  was  here  that  the 
Princess  Begent,  Isabella,  signed  the  Emancipation  Decree, 
May  13, 1888,  as  a  tablet  on  the  wall  sets  forth,  and  from  here 
the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  was  taken,  Nov.  17,  1889,  to  be 
placed  upon  a  warship  and  banished  to  Europe,  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Bepublic,  Nov.  15. 

On  the  street,  ma  Dom  Manoel,  which  separates  theae  two 
buildings,  next  to  the  Ministry  of  Transportation,  is  a  large 
green  edifice  which  honses  the  Naval  Sfuaeum.  This  Moaenm, 
founded  by  imperial  decree  in  1868,  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  1884  with  inangnratii^;  ceremonies  by  the  Emperor.  On 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Biachnelo,  an  important  naval 
victory  iu  the  Paraguayan  campaign,  the  museum  waa  fint 
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opened  in  its  preeent  quarters  June  11, 1898.  Free  entrance 
daily,  from  11  till  2,  except  SondaTB  and  liolidaTB.  The  first 
section  of  the  mnseam  contains  29  oil  paintings  of  Brazil's 
ffreat  naval  battles,  15  of  these  by  the  celebrated  marine 
artist,  Chevallier  E.  de  Martino,  a  protgg6  of  Dom  Pedro  II, 
and  later  named  by  Qaeen  Victoria  Marine  Painter  to  the 
Coart  of  England.  Pictare  nnmber  5,  of  the  battle  of 
Riachuelo,  is  considered  one  of  his  best  worba.  In  the  second 
section  are  portraits  and  phott^rraphs  of  the  Ministers  of 
Marine  and  naval  heroes,  including  the  British  Admiral 
Cochrane,  who  also  helped  the  Spanish  Americans  in  their 
straggle  for  independence.  Becoming  Marqaez  do  Msrenluio 
he  received  a  grant  of  land  now  held  by  his  heirs.  The  third 
section  contains  models  of  vessels,  from  the  new  Dreadnonghts 
down  to  canoes  and  fishing  boats.  The  fourth  contains  flags 
and  standards,  the  fifth,  samples  of  artillery,  cannon,  and 
projectiles,  the  sixth,  hand  weapons,  snch  as  spears  and  rifles, 
the  seventh,  naval  and  Indian  reli<!s  and  corios,  the  eighth, 
medals,  souvenirs,  etc. 

The  large  Pra^a  has  a  smaller  continnation  at  the  west, 
facing  which,  on  the  comer  of  ma  7th  of  September,  is  the 
Cathedral,  to  which  a  great  tower  is  now  being  added.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  larger  church  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  official  building.  Neither  is  especially  handsome, 
inside  or  ont,  both  interiors  being  in  an  ornate  rococo  style 
which  may  be  admired  by  some.  The  Cathedral,  however,  has 
as  a  feature  of  historic  interest  a  slab  set  in  the  wall  at  the 
left  of  the  altar  bearing  an  inscription  in  memory  of  the 
discoverer,  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  whose  remains  were 
brought  from  Porti^fal  and  interred  in  the  wall  of  the  tower 
in  1903. 

The  Cathedral,  founded  in  early  colonial  days,  with  this 
tower  is  less  overshadowed  by  the  lai^er  Igreja  (Church) 
do  Carmo  on  its  right.  When  the  tower  foundations  were 
sunk,  a  stratum  of  sea  sand  was  struck  contAining  fn^ments 
of  ancient  sea  craft,  showii^  that  the  shore  is  now  greatly 
advanced.  The  completed  tower  will  be  the  highest  structure 
in  the  city.  With  clocks  on  three  sides  it  will  carry  a  chime 
of  bells,  tile  largest  of  which,  weighing  2^  tons,  was  cast  in 
Portugal  in  1621.    In  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  fine 
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main  altar,  back  of  which  is  a  pamtios  of  the  Italian  School. 
Snb-altars  to  the  Yii^  are  on  each  dde  of  the  nave,  and  one 
to  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima,  Patron  of  Sonth  America.  Near  the 
main  altar  ia  the  throne  of  the  Cardinal  ArchbiBhop,  and 
formerly  there  waa  in  front  of  this  a  chair  of  state  for  the 
use  of  ibe  Emperor.  A  flag  carried  in  the  Pars^ayan  War 
by  the  regiment  of  Yolnnteers  of  the  country  is  near  the  high 
altar.  In  the  second  niche  on  the  right,  to  one  entering,  is  a 
' '  Christ  of  the  Jnry, ' '  torn  by  a  mob  of  Anti-Clericals  from  its 
place  in  the  Jury  Goart.  Later  a  new  one  was  there  placed 
with  great  pomp  and  proceBsionB. 

On  tjie  other  side  of  ma  7th  of  September  is  a  lai^  white 
building  where  the  Commercial  Museum^  open  from  ten  to 
four,  may  be  visited.  Business  men  and  others  are  welcome, 
and  a  Bureau  of  Infonnation  is  at  hand  for  the  service  of  com- 
mercial  men  and  manufacturers.  Here  may  be  studied  the 
coffee  grades  of  the  world's  great  markets,  the  dedaiona  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  229  varieties  of  Brazilian  vegetable 
products,  including  dyes,  inks,  aromatica,  gams,  resins,  and 
foods,  with  many  medicinal  plants,  used  among  the  natives 
but  unknown  to  the  scientific  world.  Here  also  are  50  va- 
rieties of  fibres,  2000  varieties  of  Brazilian  wood,  ten  of  cot- 
ton, an  exhibition  of  the  process  of  rubber  making,  etc. 

In  the  same  building  is  the  Instituto  Bistorico  e  Oeo- 
graphico,  a  society  founded  in  1838  with  a  membership  frcHU 
among  the  most  intellectual  men  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
large  collection  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  also  busts  of 
bronze  and  marble,  and  relics  of  various  kinds,  one  of  these 
the  old  Roda  or  wheel  used  to  receive  children  at  the  Casa 
dos  Ezpcetos.  This  hollow  wooden  cylinder  with  an  opening 
at  the  cdde  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  A  baby  might  easily  be 
deposited  within  and  the  wheel  poshed  around  carrying  the 
baby  inside,  when  a  bell  would  ring  in  the  convent  summon- 
ing the  Sisters  to  receive  the  child,  which  was  taken  charge 
of  and  brought  np  with  no  questions  asked. 

To  the  south  of  the  Pra^  beyond  the  Ferry  House,  and 
close  to  the  water,  is  the  ever  interesting  Market  Place. 
Fruits,  flowers,  birds,  meat,  vegetables,  and  people,  all  merit 
attention,  as  do  the  well  constructed  booths  and  the  attractive 
cleanliness  of  the  place. 
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Prom  this  square  many  lines  of  electric  railways  lead  in 
variona  directions,  bnt  it  is  only  a  short  walk  to  the  Aveiiida 
by  the  street  at  the  comer  of  the  Cathedral,  or  by  several 
parallel  streets.  It  is  better  perhaps  first  to  turn  to  the  rig^t 
and  follow  the  important  street,  Primeiro  de  Mar^o,  parallel 
to  the  bay  front  On  this  street  is  the  Post  Office,  the  Bolsa 
or  Stock  Exchange,  of  Italian  style,  one  of  the  finest  boild- 
iogs  of  the  city,  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  (Supreme 
Court  edifice  of  beautiful  rose-colored  stone  and  marble, 
■nmptuously  decorated  withont  and  within.  The  Alfandega 
or  Custom  House,  of  a  green  color,  may  be  seen  &om  thia 
roa,  nearer  the  shore,  on  a  street  of  the  same  name.  From 
the  Primeiro  de  Mu:^  n^any  narrow  streets  lead  to  the 
Avenida,  which  some  of  them  cross,  among  these  the  Ouvidor, 
long  the  most  famous  thoroughfare  of  Bio  and  atill  the  fash-  ' 
ionable  shoppii^  street.  Now  alasl  it  has  received  another 
name,  Moreira  Cezar,  so  you  may  look  in  vain  for  the  Ouvidor, 
though  every  one  atill  calls  it  by  its  old  appellation.  Thia 
fascinating  little  street  is  hardly  20  feet  wide.  The  narrow 
sidewalks  are  almost  too  smooth  and  slippery  with  variously 
colored  tiles.  No  carts  or  carriages  are  allowed  in  the  street, 
the  center  of  which,  well  paved,  is  used  by  pedestrians.  The 
street  is  the  rendezvous  of  high  life,  as  well  as  of  idlers, 
students,  poUticiaus,  and  tourists.  Here  are  the  most  elegant 
shops,  jewelry,  book  stores,  dry  goods,  etc.,  with  caf&i  and 
clubhouses,  some  fine  buildings,  and  others  poor. 

But  before  crossii^  by  tiiis  to  the  Avenida,  the  Cmuielaria 
Church  a  little  to  the  north,  on  a  narrow  street  of  the  same 
mune,  abould  be  visited.  This,  called  the  richest  church  in 
Latin  America,  deserves  a  better  location  on  a  broad  plaza, 
rather  than  here  on  this  little  street  The  edifice,  planned  and 
built  by  a  Brazilian  engineer,  Evaristo  da  Teiga,  has  three 
finely  carved  bronze  doors,  and  a  rich  and  elaborate  interior. 
Fine  marble  columns,  a  beautiful  ceiling  with  mosaic  decora- 
tions, and  fine  paintings  by  the  best  Brazilian  artists,  excite 
admiration. 
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Thb  Avenida  do  Rio  Branco,  so  called  eince  the  recent 
death  of  the  famous  Baron  of  that  name,  formerly  the  Cen- 
tral, is  claimed  by  Braziliana  to  be  the  most  beaatifnl  street 
in  the  world.  Though,  from  one  or  another  point  of  view, 
other  partisans  m^  dispate  its  pre-eminence,  there  is  no  qaes- 
tion  as  to  its  splendid  conBtmction  and  imposing  edifices, 
which  for  variety  and  beau^  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
within  the  same  distance  in  any  other  city.  Every  style  of 
architecture  is  represented,  Moorish,  Gothic,  It^ian,  etc, 
with  varied  and  lovely  coloring.  Minarets  and  towers,  mi- 
nsaal  mosaic  sidewalks,  the  welcome  shade  and  friendly  green 
of  trees,  the  dashing  automobiles,  fashionable  and  beautiful 
women,  men  from  almost  every  clime  contribute  to  the  won- 
derful Avenida.  Made  to  order,  so  rapidly  as  to  take  one's 
breath,  it  is  indeed  a  notable,  a  marvellous  achievement: 
begun  in  1904,  finished  in  1906;  and  not  this  only,  but  the 
beantifal  Beira  Mar  as  well.  It  seems  a  transformation  by 
magie.  To  mention  the  varioos  attractive  buildings  is  impos- 
sible. Many  banks  and  important  commercial  booBes  may  be 
foond  here,  buildings  of  the  leading  newspapers,  the  Jomal  do 
Commercio,  the  Jomal  do  Braeil,  the  0  Pait,  and  conspicuous 
near  the  south  end,  the  National  Library  and  the  Art  Museum 
on  the  left,  the  Municipal  Theater  on  the  right,  and  at  the 
very  end  on  the  light  the  Monroe  Palace. 

The  National  Library,  called  the  most  valuable  in  South 
America  and,  with  more  than  400,000  catalogued  numbers,  the 
largest  sooth  of  the  equator,  is  housed  in  a  handsome  building 
of  the  best  modem  equipment.  This  was  designed  and  con- 
structed by  the  Mayor,  General  Sonza  Agniar,  after  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  libraries  of  Europe  and  America.  It  contains  its 
own  departments  for  printing  and  binding.  The  famoua 
Ajnda  Collection,  which  was  brought  over  1^  Prince  J(^ 
381 
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in  1806,  when  Napole<m's  army  invaded  Portogal,  was  the 
nacleoa.  From  th«  old  Carmelite  hospital  in  the  ma  Primeiro 
de  Marijo  it  was  moved  to  its  own  quarters  in  1810,  when  it 
already  numbered  60,000  volumes.  All  schools  and  periods 
of  iTpograpfaic  art  may  here  be  foond,  examples  of  Johann 
Fust  and  Peter  Schoeffer,  Aiding  and  Plautioa,  Ibarras, 
Elsivera,  and  many  others.  A  permanent  exhibition  has  been 
arranged  of  Books,  Manuscripts  and  Charts,  Engravings  and 
Prints,  Medals  and  Coins.  In  the  rarity  of  some  of  its  treas- 
ures, if  not  in  number,  the  collection  compares  with  the  far 
mous  ones  of  Europe:  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Mazarin  Bible 
printed  in  1462,  the  first  from  movable  type,  the  first  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  1514,  a 
Novus  Orbis  Begionnm  with  map  of  Brazil,  1532,  a  fioyeroft 
Bible,  London  1557,  and  many  other  rarities.  Among  the  300 
engravings  and  prints  are  works  of  Diirer,  Cranach,  Rubens, 
etc.  With  over  100,000  prints  and  above  30,000  (many  rare) 
numismatic  specimens,  a  treat  is  afforded  to  the  specialist. 

The  reading  room,  where  it  should  be,  on  the  main  floor, 
is  furnished  with  comfortable  leather-covered  armchairs  and 
individual  desks.  In  the  side  galleries  around  the  rotunda 
are  arranged  in  glasa  cases  many  of  the  especial  gems  of  the 
rare  specimens.  In  the  great  stack  rooms,  I  observed  many 
books  in  Ei^lish,  noticing  the  names  of  Mark  Twain, 
Macanlay,  Dickens,  and  others.  The  finest  editions  of  the 
various  works  in  handsome  bindings  seem  to  have  been 


The  library  is  open  from  ten  a.  M.  to  nine  p.  u.  with  the 
usual  exception  of  Sundays  and  bolides. 

Other  libraries  which  only  the  specialist  will  be  likely  to 
visit  are  the  Fluminense  with  90,000  volumes,  on  the  Ouvidor, 
the  Libraries  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  Navy,  that  of  the  Med- 
ical School  with  70,000  volumes,  of  the  Polytechmc  with 
70,000,  the  Senate  Library,  the  Congressional,  the  Odbinete 
Portuguez  de  Leitura,  occupying  a  beautiful  building  in  the 
rua  Lais  de  CamSes  near  San  Francisco  Square,  the  Com- 
merce Library  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Building,  and  others. 

Next  to  the  Bibliotheca  Nacional  on  the  Avenida  is  the 
Eacola  de  Bellas  Artes,  the  Art  School  and  Museum.  Again 
the  collection  of  Prince  JoSo  was  the  nadeos  to  which  mamr 
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accretkois  have  been  m&de  by  OoTemmeDt  grant  and  by  pri- 
vate donations.  Amot^  original  works  of  the  old  maatera 
of  variona  schools  which  are  here  to  be  seen  are  canvases  of 
Caraeei,  Correggio,  Grenze,  Guido  Betii,  Jordsens,  Lncas, 
Morillo,  PouBsin,  Bnbens,  Snyder,  Jan  Stein,  TenierB,  Tin- 
toretto, Van  Dyke,  Velasqnez,  Veroneee,  Wonvennans,  and 
many  others,  besides  more  than  100  never  pocdtively  iden- 
tified. Among  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  is  one  by  Bodolpfao 
Bemadelli  of  CkrUt  and  tke  Adulteress.  A  lat^  number 
of  productions  of  Brazilian  artists  is  also  included  in  the  col- 
lection, which  is  said  to  be  the  lai^est  and  most  important 
in  South  America. 

Opposite  the  Fine  Arts  Museum  is  the  Municipal  Theater, 
a  splendid  edifice,  facing  a  small  triangular  park,  with  !>ne 
side  on  the  Avenida. 

The  theater,  like  the  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  fitted  up 
with  every  modem  improvement,  mechanical  and  electric^ 
devices  above  and  below  the  stage,  which  seems  almost  aa 
large  as  the  auditorium,  with  rows  upon  rows  of  floor  drops 
to  give  the  depth  desired.  A  power  plant,  an  air  filtering 
and  cooling  plant,  and  what  is  called  the  most  beautiful  res- 
taurant in  South  America,  minister  to  the  comfort  of  the 
audience.  The  restaurant  of  Ass3aian  style  in  details  follows 
Babylonian  originals  in  the  Louvre  of  Paris.  The  leather- 
covered  armchairs  in  the  auditorium,  of  unusual  width  and 
well  spaced,  are  especially  comfortable.  The  President,  of 
Gonrse,  is  provided  with  an  elegant  box,  communicating  with 
private  salon  and  dining-room  on  the  floor  below.  Modelled 
after  the  Paris  Opera  House,  though  a  trifle  smaller,  it  is 
richly  decorated.  Designed  and  built  I^  Dr.  Francisco 
Oliveira  Passes,  son  of  the  great  Mayor  Passos,  daring  whose 
administration  the  grand  transformation  of  the  city  was 
largely  effected,  the  theater  was  inaugurated  in  July,  1909, 
with  Bejane  and  an  all  star  EVench  company.  It  is  now 
leased  to  an  impresario  who  must  produce  each  year  a  num- 
ber of  standard  plays,  some  in  Portuguese  translation,  and 
some  plays  by  native  dramatists,  further  encouraging  national 
art  by  conducting  a  dramatic  school.  Visitors  may  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  rear  entrance  between  ten  and  four  oo  working 
di^B. 
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At  the  very  end  of  the  ATenne,  not  far  from  the  Theater 
and  close  to  the  sea,  with  open  space  on  every  side,  stands 
the  Monroe  PtUace,  which  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  served 
as  the  Brazilian  headquarters,  and  here,  in  1906,  as  the  meet- 
ing place  for  the  second  Pan  American  CongresB.  It  is  of  a 
rather  florid  ty^  of  architecture,  the  most  ornate  of  the 
boildiiigs  on  the  Avenae. 

The  Monroe  Palace  has  one  entrance  on  the  Avenida  and 
one  on  the  opposite  side  towards  the  Paueio  PubUco.  This 
most  ancient  of  the  pablic  gardens  of  Bio,  foimded  in  1783, 
contains  vegetation  from  this  epoch,  hence  130  years  old.  It 
has  the  usual  beauties  of  tropical  parks,  trees,  shrabbery, 
flower  beds,  and  vines,  also  several  statues,  and  a  pretty  boild- 
ing,  entrance  1  milreis,  housing  a  collection  of  native  fishes. 
This  Marine  Aquarium,  installed  in  1904,  has  20  sections  with 
35  different  species;  among  these,  flying  fish,  feather  &b, 
turtles,  moon  fish,  crabs,  sea-horses,  varieties  of  lobsters,  and 
of  marine  plants.  A  pavilion,  affording  opportunity  for  rest 
and  the  purchase  of  refreshments,  supplies  also  music  and 
moving  pictures.  The  garden,  which  is  much  frequented, 
was  designed  by  a  native  artist,  Vatentina  da  Fonseca  e  Silva, 
more  familiarly  known  as  meatre  Valentim,  The  artistie 
decoration  includes  two  statues,  Apollo  and  Mercuiy,  the 
arms  of  Lniz  de  Tasooncellos,  then  Viceroy,  the  bust  in  the 
fount  of  the  jacar^,  and  two  granite  pyramids  inscribed 
1783,  A'  saitdade  do  Rio  e  Ao  Amor  do  PuhUco. 

Busts  of  the  poets,  Oongalves  Dias,  and  Castro  Alves,  and 
of  the  journalist,  Ferreira  de  Aranjo,  founder  of  the  Qazeta 
de  Noticias,  have  been  placed  in  tbe  garden.  At  the  main 
entrance  is  a  gilded  bronze  medallion  of  Queen  Maria  and 
her  consort,  Dom  Pedro  III, 

Among  the  important  streets  running  from  the  Pra^a  15th 
of  November  across  the  Avenida,  a  little  north  of  the  Hotel 
Avenida,  are  the  Assemble  leading  to  the  Pra^a  da  Garioea, 
a  short  distance  trom  the  Avenue,  and  the  rua  7th  of  Sep- 
tember leading  to  the  Prasa  Tirandentes  farther  west.  The 
Garden  contains  an  admirable  statue,  by  the  French  sculptor 
Bochel,  of  Dom  Pedro  I,  founder  of  the  empire.  Continuing 
in  the  same  direction,  one  will  reach  the  large  and  beautiful 
Pargue  da  Republica,  in  a  Pra^a  or  Square  of  the  same  name. 
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of  tmoHoal  size  for  a  park  near  the  heart  of  the  bosmesB  sec- 
tion. Here  are  woods,  lakes,  and  streama  with  aquatic  hirds, 
black  and  white  swans,  islands  and  mstio  bridges,  a  grotto 
with  a  pretty  cascade,  66,000  varieties  of  plants,  many  birds 
and  animals,  and  some  statnary. 

All  of  the  parks  are  characterized  by  luxuriant  tropical 
verdure. 

On  the  Pra^a,  south  of  the  Parl^  is  an  immense  building, 
the  Firemen's  Barracks. 

To  the  northwest,  facing  a  paved  square,  is  the  great  Station 
of  the  Central  RaUwoy,  with  tracks  mnning  into  three  dif- 
ferent states  and  to  forty  or  more  cities,  including  S&o  Paulo. 
Its  revenue  is  more  than  $10,000,000  a  year.  On  another 
side  of  the  Pra^a  facing  the  Park  is  the  Senate  House,  and 
tbe  Mint  with  an  imposing  facade  and  some  fine  ornamen- 
tation in  bronze.  Other  buildings  on  the  sides  of  the  Pra^a 
are  the  Ministry  of  War,  the  Barracks,  the  Normal  School, 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Law  and  the  Medical  Schools,  and 
the  National  School  of  Music. 

From  the  northwest  corner  of  tbe  Park  two  parallel  streets 
run  westward,  the  Tisconde  de  Itauna  and  Senador  Eusebio, 
to  the  Square  Onze  de  Jonbo,  whence  they  continue  at  tbe 
side  of  tbe  Canal  do  Mangue,  forming  a  grand  boulevard  with 
two  rows  of  royal  palms  on  each  side.  This  double  and 
channeled  avenue  has  one  sharp  bend^  turning  in  the  direction 
of  the  new  docks,  where  the  canal  empties  into  the  harbor. 
It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  has  two  tracks  for  electric 
cars,  paved  ways  for  wagons,  and  broad  asphalt  for  automo- 
biles, to  which  the  central  stream  of  water  with  its  massive 
stone  embankments  and  the  superb  rows  of  palms  add  an 
unusual  beauty. 

The  Zoological  Garden,  admission  1(000  is  reached  by  elec- 
trics of  the  Villa  Isabel  line  from  tbe  Pra^a  15  de  Novembro, 
a  pleasant  ride.  Some  interesting  animals  are  on  view,  but  if 
time  is  limited,  it  may  be  better  employed  elsewhere. 

From  the  same  Square,  cars  marked  Sao  Chriatovao  go  to 
the  NatiowU  Museum  in  the  Quinta  de  Soa  Vitta.  The 
Quinta,  a  fine  large  park,  deserves  a  visit,  the  Aquarium  (free) 
also,  even  should  the  Museum  be  closed,  as  has  loi^  been  the 
case,  for  the  purpose  of  extensive  alterations.    The  Museum, 
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with  other  objects  has  a  good  collection  of  arclueolo^cal  and 
ethnographical  specimena.  A  famooa  meteorite  of  nnosaal 
size,  named  Bendigo,  was  formerly  in  the  Testihnle.  The  great 
bailding  was  earlier  the  winter  palace  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  transfer  the  Zoological  Garden  to  this 
handsome  park. 

The  various  hills  remaining  in  the  center  of  the  city,  a 
few  have  been  completely  leveled,  give  varied  and  pie- 
toreaqneness  to  its  topography,  alfhongh  interfering  some- 
what with  ease  of  locomotion  and  traffic  Of  considerable 
height  and  steepness,  they  are  slender,  so  that  the  way  around 
is  not  over  loi^;  thus  in  the  opinion  of  the  tourist  who  has  an 
^e  fop  scenie  beauty  they  are  not  to  be  regretted.  The 
energetic  person  with  a  little  time  to  spare  should  enjoy  the 
ascent  of  the  four  hills  which  are  near  the  Avenida,  and  of 
one  or  two  of  those  along  the  Beira  Mar.  Near  the  south 
end  of  the  Avenue,  a  little  back  of  the  Hotel  Avenida,  is 
the  Santo  Antonio  hill  gnrmounted  by  a  convent  of  that 
name.  The  main  entrance  is  from  the  ma  13th  of  May,  in 
a  narrow  passage  between  the  Santa  Theresa  Tnunway  Star 
tion  and  the  Qovemment  Printing  Office  on  the  left.  Tba 
ancient  and  massive  structnre  of  the  Convent,  built  rather 
to  defy  the  ravages  of  time  than  to  excite  admiration  for  its 
beauty,  has  outside  walls  on  the  ground  floor  4  feet  9  inches 
in  thickness.  The  vast  corridors  are  poorly  l^ted.  Begun 
Jane  4,  1608,  the  construction  was  finished  in  1615.  The 
hill,  originally  Morro  do  Carmo,  later  took  its  name  from 
the  convent.  Of  the  Franciscan  Order,  the  convent  is  poor, 
but  the  fine  sacrkty  is  wortli  visiting.  Here  is  antique  and 
artistic  furniture,  such  as  is  rarely  seen,  carved  from  jaear- 
andi,  one  of  Brazil's  most  valuable  woods.  Here,  too,  is  a 
remarkable  wainscoting  of  blue  tile,  representing  incidents  in 
the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  paintings  on  wood,  a  staff  done  in 
gold  and  precious  stones  presented  by  the  Prince  B^;ent, 
another  from  the  Qovemor  of  Sacramento,  now  Uruguay,  and 
other  curiosities.  Id  1855  an  imperial  decree  suspended  the 
novitiate  of  religious  orders ;  by  1886  but  one  member  of  the 
community  remained;  in  1889,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Bepnhlie,  religious  liberty  was  ordained,  other  friars  were 
adiiutted,  and  the  work  of  restoration  began.    In  a  larso 
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saloon  of  the  convent  is  a  stone  slab  marking  the  bnrial  place 
of  John  Forbes  Skellater,  oatiTe  of  Scotland,  who  served  the 
Eings  of  Fortngal  as  General  and  Cooncillor,  accompanying 
H.  B.  H.  to  Eio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  died  April  8,  1808, 
at  the  age  of  76.  In  an  old  chapel  of  the  cloisters  is  a 
tomb  containing  the  remains  of  the  Prince  Pedro  Alfonso, 
son  of  the  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro  IL  Several  pictnrea  hy 
unknown  artists  remain  from  ancient  days. 

The  hill  OD  the  other  side  of  the  Avenue,  also  south  of  ma 
Assemble  is  CasteUo,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  with  rains  of  an  ancient  chnrch.  The  ea^y  climb 
1:^  a  narrow  paved  roadway  is  well  worth  making  for  the  de- 
lightful view  from  the  sammit  of  the  ci^  and  harbor  below, 
and  the  more  distant  mountains  in  the  rear. 

Near  the  foot  of  Castello  on  the  east  side,  facing  the  bay  on 
the  Praia  de  Santa  Luzia  is  Miaericordia  Hospital,  largest  of 
the  kind  in  South  America :  a  great  institution  with  67  doc- 
tors, 88  nurses  and  many  assistants.  In  1910,  12,171  cases 
were  treated  besides  154,600  outdoor  patients.  Among  other 
nmnerons  and  notable  pMlanthropie  institutions  is  the  ad- 
mirable Institute  of  Protection  and  Assistance  to  Infants,  on 
ma  Visconde  do  Rio  Branco  12,  founded  by  Dr.  Moncorvo  Jr. 
in  1901 ;  accomplishing  a  great  work  in  the  surgical  and  medi- 
cal treatment  of  children  and  mothers,  and  in  propagating  in- 
formation as  to  hygiene.  It  received  a  Qrand  Prize  at  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Borne  1912.  Equally  if  not  moro 
distinguished  is  the  Pathological  Institate  Oswaldo  Cruz,  also 
founded  in  1901.  This,  outside  the  city  at  Maquinhos, 
reached  by  rail  or  water  in  45  minntes,  is  called  the  moet  com- 
pletely equipped  in  the  world  for  sach  work:  the  study  of  dis- 
ease germs,  the  preparation  of  serums,  etc.  Its  puUicationa 
number  nearly  100.  The  smallpox  microbe  was  here  discov- 
ered. 

Near  the  north  end  of  the  Avenida  on  the  same  side  as  tlie 
Castello  is  the  33o  Bento  hill,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ma 
Primeiro  de  Margo,  the  enclosure  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery 
above  being  entered  by  a  large  gateway  at  the  bottom  of  a 
flight  of  stone  steps.  Founded  in  1591,  the  existing  church 
was  built  between  1633  and  1642;  the  present  monastery  was 
begun  in  1652.    During  the  French  invasion  in  1711,  the 
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boildings  vere  seriously  dama^,  and  the  Order  contribated 
liberally  for  the  French  to  leave  the  town.  Nearly  half  the 
building  was  in  1732  destroyed  by  fire.  The  property,  till 
1827  belonging  to  the  Portngaese  Congr^;ation,  was  then 
transferred  to  the  newly  organized  Brazilian  Congregation. 
In  1909  SSo  Bento  beoune  Ahiadia  NuUius,  eqoivalent  to 
an  Archbishopric.  It  bad,  in  1912,  20  monks  in  residence  and 
6  in  the  Bio  Branco  Mission  to  Indians  in  the  Amazon  region. 
The  monastery  has,  since  1858,  maintained  a  free  school  for 
boys,  prinuuy  and  secondary,  with  400  pupils  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  with  500  in  a  night  school.  Lay  professors  assist 
and  many  distingnished  men  have  here  received  their  early 
education.  The  Order  is  very  wealthy,  owning  much  prop- 
erty in  the  middle  of  the  dty.  It  formerly  owned  the  site 
of  the  Marine  Arsenal  and  the  Dha  daa  Cobras,  which  was 
purchased  in  1589  by  the  founder  of  the  monastery  for  15 
milreis,  abont  $5.00.  In  the  revolt  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
December,  1910,  on  the  Cobras  Island,,  the  Oovemment  forces 
made  use  of  the  monastery,  which  suffered  seriously  from  the 
return  fire.  The  church,  rich  in  carved  and  gilded  decora- 
tions, is  worth  a  visit  It  contains  some  rare  furniture,  and 
an  ancient  organ  valuable  only  as  a  relic.  The  sacris^  and 
eorridOTS  preserve  a  large  number  of  old  paintings.  One  of 
the  cells,  containing  fine  specimens  of  wood  work,  with  a  bed 
formerly  used  by  D.  Joao  VI,  is  for  the  especial  use  of  the 
Papal  Nuncio  when  he  d^cenda  for  a  few  days  from  his  resi- 
dence in  Petropolis.  The  library  of  15,000  volumes  com- 
prises many  valuable  theological  works,  both  in  printing  and 
in  manuscript. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Avenue,  near  the  same  north  end, 
is  the  Morro  da  ConceiQoo,  easily  ascended  from  rua  Acre 
by  a  paved  way  with  steps.  There  are  many  dwellings  on 
this  h^,  with  ^e  Palace  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  at  the 
top.  He  prefers,  however,  to  live  below  in  a  residence  in  the 
rua  do  Bispo.  Offices  adjoining  the  Cathedral,  in  the  7th 
of  September  street,  are  used  for  the  official  work.  Adjoin- 
ing the  Palace  grounds  on  the  hill  top  is  the  Fortaleza,  built 
in  1715.  Formerly  one  of  tiie  chief  points  in  the  defense  of 
the  city  it  is  now  used  as  a  barracks  for  an  infantry  regiment. 
The  watch  towers,  old  aentiy  boxes,  and  the  dungeons  are  ol 
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interest.  The  last  have  been  in  nae,  even  idnee  the  founding 
of  the  Bepnblic,  for  tiie  imprisomaent  of  political  offenders ; 
in  1893-94,  Britiah  sabjects,  among  others,  were  here  im- 
mored.  Tike  view  from  thk  hill-top  over  the  city  ia  the 
most  comprehensive  to  be  obtained  from  any  central  point 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

mo  DE  JANEIRO— CONCLUDED 

Too  long,  mayhap,  have  we  lingered  in  the  heart  of  the 
citj,  longer  I  tancy  than  any  tonrist  will  do,  despite  the  at- 
tractions in  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  and  the  stately  edifices 
devoted  to  governmental,  artistic,  and  intellectaal  pnrpOBes. 
The  great  charm  of  the  city,  the  feature  which  makes  it  incom- 
parable among  the  capital  of  the  world,  is  the  nomber  of 
delightfnl  ezcoTBions  practicable  to  its  enchanting  sabnrbs. 
Some  of  these  may  be  visited  by  electric  car  or  automobile, 
aa  the  length  of  one's  pone  prescribes,  others  by  boat,  and 
one  by  c(^  railway. 

Most  persona  will  be  tempted  to  improve  the  very  firrt 
afternoon  by  a  ride  along  the  front  of  the  bay,  on  the 
unrivaled  Beira  Mar,  from  the  Monroe  Palace  on  the  Avenida 
to  the  foot  of  the  Fao  do  Assncar,  a  ride  withoat  parallel, 
even  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  magnificent 
boolevard  invites  also  to  a  promenade,  for  a  broad  walk 
guarded  by  a  handsome  railing  tops  the  massive  sea  wall, 
which  rises  15  feet  above  the  wave-crinkled  rocks  below. 
Barely,  indeed,  the  waves  rise  higher.  July  12th,  1911,  a 
heavy  wind  blowing  from  the  aonth  not  only  dashed  breakers 
high  above  the  wall,  but  with  these  sent  stones  wei^iing  a  ton 
over  upon  liie  boulevard.  Next  to  the  promenade  come  two 
wide  asphalt  spaces,  separated  by  a  strip  of  grass  and  a  row 
of  trees,  for  automobiles  going  in  opposite  directions, 
thronged  towards  evening  with  swiftly  moving  machines.  A 
garden  strip  of  varying  width  follows,  beautiful  shrubbery, 
brilliant  coleas,  and  other  plants  with  leaves  of  varied  hue, 
gorgeous  red  salvias,  geraniums,  and  other  showy  flowers. 
Now  comes  the  wide  paved  street  with  ample  space  for  ordi- 
nary vehicles  and  for  the  double  tracks  of  the  electric  cars. 
330 
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A  few  minntee  from  the  Monroe  Palace,  and  almost  in  &ont 
of  the  PensSo  Saissa  is  the  Praea  da  Qloria  vbere  Cattete 
street  branohes  from  the  Beira  Mar.  The  ver7  pretty  Garden 
contains  two  notahle  monnments:  one  of  these  to  Pedro  Al< 
Tares  Cabral,  discoverer  ot  Brazil,  hy  Bodolpho  Bemadelli, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Aita.  This  monument  inan- 
gurated  in  1900,  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  Discovery,  rep- 
resents  vith  Cabral  the  chronicler,  Pero  Yaz  Caminha,  and 
the  Franciscan,  Henrique  de  Coimbra,  who  celebrated  the  first 
mass  on  the  soil  of  Soath  America.  The  other  monument, 
dedicated  in  1902,  is  a  statue  of  Visconde  do  Rio  Branco  by  the 
French  sculptor,  Charpentier.  The  ascent  of  the  Qloria  hiU 
close  by  is  wortb  while  for  the  splendid  panorama  from  the 
summit,  if  not  for  the  little  church  above  where  on  the  15th 
of  August  is  a  festival. 

Beyond  the  Gloria  hill  are  finer  residences  with  pretfy  gar- 
dens, distracting  attention  from  the  view  of  tiie  Sngar  Loaf  in 
front,  the  silvery  waters  on  the  left,  the  city  of  Nictheroy  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and  the  curving  inleta  of  both 
shores.  On  account  of  a  projecting  hill  the  car  tracha  leave 
the  water's  edge  for  a  space,  passing  back  to  the  Largo  do 
Machado,  where  the  offices  of  the  raUway  are  situated,  the 
place  to  go  for  lost  articles.  After  passing  the  Hotel  doa  £^ 
trangeiros,  the  boulevard  is  soon  regained  on  the  Botafogo 
Bay,  a  lovely  geometrical  curve.  Again  leaving  the  shore  the 
car  marked  Ministro  de  Agricultura  alone  returuB  to  the  Praia 
de  Saudade,  on  which  the  great  Hospital  for  the  Intatu  is 
passed,  the  Institute  Benjamin  Constant  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
imposing  building  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  cars  at 
length  pausing  in  front  of  the  Military  School  Building, 
which  stands  by  the  ocean  shore ;  we  have  now  passed  beyond 
the  splendid  Sugar  Loaf,  so  that  in  the  rear  of  the  School 
Building  we  should  find  the  Praia  Vermetha,  a  beach  on  the 
great  ocean.  An  Aerial  BaUteay  now  serves  for  a  trip  to  the 
tip  top  of  the  pinnacle.  Poo  do  Assucar,  whence  a  delightful 
view  is  obtained  of  ci^,  bay,  and  ocean.  The  same  Praift 
Yermelha  car  passes  the  base  station  whence  an  electric  basket 
cable  car  accommodating  twenty  persons  goes,  first  to  the 
Morro  da  Urea,  return  ticket  2$(>00,  then  on  to  the  top  of  the 
Pao  do  Assucar,  return  ticket  probably  4$000.    The  joonui^ 
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to  the  top  is  made  in  twelve  miDntes.  The  distance  is  nearly 
a  mile. 

Other  ride«  partly  along  the  front,  or  on  C&ttete  street  paral- 
lel to  the  Beira  Mar,  should  be  taken  to  the  various  anborbau 
ocean  beaches  of  Leme,  Copac^ana,  Ipanema,  and  Oavea, 
backed  by  pictoresque  hills,  through  wUch  a  tnnnel  or  two 
has  been  bored  for  more  direct  access.  Some  of  the  beaches, 
though  rather  dangerous  for  bathing,  are  more  or  lees  pat- 
ronized. Many  people  wander  along  tiie  shore,  or  in  pavilions 
regale  themselves  with  beer  or  coffee.  Villas  of  the  wealthy 
and  a  sprinUing  of  poorer  hoases,  with  several  hotels  and 
restaarants,  show  provision  for  all  classes.  Everywhere  in 
the  residential  districts  outside  of  the  more  crowded  central 
portion,  attention  will  be  continually  drawn  to  the  charming 
homes,  some  of  quite  palatial  dimensions  and  elegance,  the 
majority  more  modest  but  generally  with  some  pretty  oma- 
meutatioo,  all  apparently  freshly  painted  in  varied  and  deli> 
cate  shades  of  color,  pink,  blue,  green,  lavender,  pearl,  buff, 
Alice  blue,  ete.,  embowered  amtmg  vinea,  shmbbery,  and 
palms :  an  unceasing  source  of  pleasure. 

On  the  way  to  the  beaches  by  the  me  Cattete,  before  reach- 
ing the  Stru^ers'  Hotel,  the  President's  Palace  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  left  The  large  garden  extends  through  to  the 
boulevard  along  the  Praia  de  Flamengo,  but  the  entrance  is 
from  Cattete.  The  exterior  of  the  Palace,  which  was  con- 
structed by  the  Baron  of  Nova  Friboi^  and  later  purchased 
by  the  Covemment,  is  not  noteworthy,  bnt  the  interior  has 
magnificent  decorations ;  the  garden  would  be  a  fitting  acces- 
sory of  a  royal  palace.  Next  to  the  Palace  is  the  beautiful 
school  building,  Rodriguez  Alves,  a  auitable  monument  to 
the  great  President  of  Brazil,  in  whose  administration  was 
inaugurated  the  tremendous  undertaking  by  which  the  oit7 
has  been  transformed. 

Not  far  tiom.  the  Hotel  Estrangeiros,  a  beautiful  avenue 
lined  with  royal  palms,  half  a  mile  long,  leads  to  a  fine  man- 
sion, which  in  1911  was  the  residence  of  the  President. 

In  a  long  afternoon  of  four  or  five  hours  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  city  may  be  made  by  automobile  along  the  Beira  Mar 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  then  past  the  ocean  beaches  to  the 
mountains  and  by  a  splendid  road  along  the  mountain-dde 
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past  Gavea  and  Tijaca,  thence  acron  to  the  waterfront,  and 
by  the  doebi  retuming  to  the  Avenida  Central ;  a  circuit  with 
varied  panorama  such  as  no  other  cify  of  the  world  affords, 
to  which  an  entire  day  might  better  be  devoted. 

The  Botanical  Garden,  long  celebrated  as  poeseasing  the 
finest  collection  of  tropical  plants  among  the  parks  of  the 
world,  was  founded  in  1808  by  Dom  JoSo  VI  when  Prince 
Regent  of  PortugaL  At  the  Avenida  Station,  a  car  marked 
Gavea  may  be  taken  about  once  in  ten  minutes.  The  route 
is  at  first  a  familiar  one,  near  the  shore  of  the  bay,  but  tnma 
at  l^gth  to  the  west,  paBsiog  presently  under  the  steep  walla 
of  Coreovado  on  the  right  and  near  liie  shore  of  a  c(HUider- 
able  lake,  the  LagSa  Bodrigues  de  Freitaa  on  the  left,  a  ride 
for  which  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  required  is  none  too 
l(mg.  Within  the  gateway,  flanked  by  small  office  boildings, 
one  is  confronted  by  a  splendid  avenue  of  superb  palms,  150 
in  number,  extending  in  a  straight  line  nearly  half  a  mile. 
The  tree  trunks,  a  yard  in  diameter  at  the  base,  are  straight 
shafts  75  feet  high,  ere  they  are  topped  by  their  leafage 
crown.  Some  distance  up,  this  avenue  is  crossed  by  another 
of  140  palms,  a  foontain  adorning  the  square  of  intersectioD. 
These  palms,  with  all  those  forming  colonnades  in  other  parts 
of  the  city,  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  tree  which  was 
planted  by  D.  Joao  VT.  The  story  goes  that  some  Bnudlian 
officers,  shipwrecked,  were  carried  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where 
was  a  fine  botanical  garden.  One  of  the  officers,  liniz  de 
Abreo,  after  gaining  possession  of  several  choice  specimens, 
managed  to  escape  with  them.  Betnming  to  Brazil  he  pre- 
sented them  to  Dom  Joao,  who,  transferring  them  to  tlie  Gar- 
den, planted  with  his  own  hands  the  seed  of  ibe  Royal  Palm. 
The  tree  still  standing,  130  feet  high,  apt>arently  destined  to 
flourish  for  some  time  longer,  is  marked  by  an  inscription, 
and  will  be  pointed  out  by  an  attendant  if  overlooked.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  in  any  of  the  rows.  Besides  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  Brazilian  plants,  the  Garden  contains  as  many 
from  all  parta  of  the  world;  it  maintaina  close  relations  with 
oAcT  Qudena,  sending  to  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
seeds,  as  well  as  making  extensive  distribution  in  various  parta 
of  Bnuil.  A  delightful  section  at  the  left  of  the  entrance 
is  ealled  the  Bondioo  Salont  where  a  walk  onder  tbe  f eathei7 
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archw&y  recalls  the  aisle  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Of  great 
ictereHt  is  the  traveler's  tree,  somewhat  resembling  a  banana 
plant,  of  which  the  sap  is  like  pore  cold  water.  The  gentle- 
man who  showed  me  abont,  kindly  cut  the  stalk  with  his  knife. 
I  drank  as  the  sap  spouted  forth,  and  found  it  india* 
tinguishable  from  clear  water.  If  liie  tree  would  grow  in 
desert  regions,  what  a  godsend  to  the  thirsty  traveler!  The 
victoria  regia  with  its  great  leaves,  four  or  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter floating  on  the  water  is  always  noteworthy,  even  if  it  is 
not  the  dowering  season,  there  May  or  June.  Naturally 
rubber  trees  of  many  varieties  are  to  be  seen,  coffee 
shrubs,  tea  plants,  and  others  in  profusion,  both  useful  and 
beautiful,  a  wealth  of  vines,  but  fewer  orchids,  at  least  in 
blossom,  than  I  had  hoped.  The  candelabra  tree,  so  called 
from  its  shape,  and  the  cow  tree,  which  supplies  a  kind 
of  milk  better  for  making  cement  than  for  drinking,  are 
of  interest.  An  especial  curiosity  is  one  tree  growing 
inside  of  another,  the  trunk  of  the  palm  beii^  almost  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  trunk  of  another  tree  of  entirely 
different  character,  both  trees  now  30  or  40  feet  high. 

A  number  of  pretty  pavilions,  a  lake,  grottoes,  and  cascades 
contribute  to  adorn  the  Qarden,  also  several  monuments  and 
statues.  One  of  the  monuments  is  in  memory  of  the  real 
founder  of  the  Garden,  Frei  Leandro  do  Sacramento,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  who  on  bis  death  in  1829  left  the  Qarden  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  At  the  end  of  the  central  avenue  of  palms, 
the  monument,  Dea  Paimaris,  was  inaugurated  in  1906. 
There  are  various  statues  of  nymphs,  a  temple  of  Nike,  a 
Belvedere,  a  colonial  portico,  and  the  first  statue  ever  cast  in 
Brazil,  this  in  1783  by  Valentim  da  Ponseca  «  Silva.  In  on© 
of  the  buildings  by  the  gate  is  a  herbarium  of  great  value, 
as  also  a  library.  Even  unseientiflo  persons  with  no  especial 
interest  in  botany  may  enjoy  a  long  afternoon  wandering  in 
the  delightful  walks,  the  charm  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
wooded  steeps  and  grim  cMSs  of  Corcovado  just  above,  seeing 
here  the  side  of  Corcovado  precisely  opposite  to  the  one  visible 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  One  may  leave  the  Qarden  in 
time  to  continue  the  short  distance  to  the  end  of  the  line  to 
Gavea,  where  there  is  a  noted  spring  of  water  of  excellent 
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quality.  From  a  spot  called  Boa  Vista,  a  short  elimb,  the 
panorama  is  superb.  The  headlands,  Dous  Irinaos,  are  at  the 
left,  the  shores  ever  beaten  by  ai^ry  waves;  in  front  is  the 
broad  ocean  dotted  with  islands,  one  named  Rosa  bearii^  a 
lighthouse ;  on  the  right  imposing  Qavea,  on  whose  face  near 
the  summit  may  be  distinguished  lines  believed  to  have  been 
traced  by  some  primitive  people.  The  name  Gavea,  meaning 
topsail,  is  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  summit.  Its  ascent 
is  possible  from  the  side  towards  Tijnca  and  has  several  times 
been  made. 

Corcovodo.  M<»t  delightful  to  many  of  all  the  daj^  to 
be  spent  at  Rio  will  be  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  Ac- 
cent of  Corcovado;  nor  should  it  long  be  postponed.  The  first 
clear  day  or  afternoon  should  be  improved,  as  at  some  sea* 
sons  clouds  are  frequent.  Even  setting  out  with  a 
cloudless  sky,  one  may  find  the  goal  shrouded  in  mist, 
or  spread  out  below  a  mantle  of  softest  sheen  conceal- 
ing in  part  or  whole  the  glorious  [Jrospect  beneath.  There 
is  a  choice  of  two  routes  to  the  summit:  both  I  strongly 
recommend;  every  one  should  go  twice;  but  with  time  so 
limited  that  a  single  trip  may  be  made  it  is  desirable  to  go 
one  way  and  return  the  other.  The  Sylvestre  route  begins  by 
electric  car,  starting  every  half  hour  from  the  Largo  da 
Carioea  bade  of  the  Avenida  Hotel.  The  other,  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  the  point  of  departure,  is  all  by  cog- 
wheeled  railway;  but  the  base  station  is  35  or  40  minutes 
&om  the  Avenida.  One  takes  here  or  farther  out  a  car 
marked  Cosme  Yelho  or  Larangeiras  to  the  pretty  station 
among  the  Santa  Theresa  hills,  passing  on  the  way  the  fa- 
miliar Estrangeiroe  and  IJargo  Machado,  there  turning  to  the 
right  on  Larangeiras,  a  street  as  yet  unfamiliar.  Near  the 
end  of  the  line  on  the  left  is  the  station,  return  ticket  3 
milreis,  where  one  enters  a  car  open  at  the  sides  with  suf- 
ficiently comfortable  seats  if  you  face  upwards.  The  track, 
one  meter  wide,  about  two  miles  long,  crosses  the  valley  of 
the  Sylvestre  stream  on  an  iron  viaduct  of  three  arches,  each 
80  feet  wide,  supported  on  iron  pillars  with  a  masonry  base, 
then  enters  a  deep  trench,  later  crossing  two  more  bridges. 

At  the  first  station,  Sylvestre,  those  board  the  train  who 
have  come  by  electrics  to  this  point.    The  Utter,  after  a  few 
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rods  of  steep  grade  from  Carioca,  wind  along  the  side  of  San 
Antonio  Hill  in  gradnsl  ascent,  tiien  cross  on  the  picturesque 
double  arches  of  the  old  viaduct  to  the  outlTing  hiU  of  the 
Santa  Thereza  ridge.  Swiftly  speeds  the  car  affording  but 
fleeting  glimpses  of  the  busy  streets  and  the  houses  below. 
Winding  along  the  hillside,  soon  passing  the  International 
Hotel,  with  many  level  stretches  and  moderate  inclines,  the  out* 
look  above  or  below  is  enchanting.  Any  description  must  fall 
far  short  of  the  reality.  The  conjunction  of  a  great  city  with 
pictnresque  scenery,  pellucid  bays,  ragged  cliSs,  and  tropical 
vegetation  is  unparalleled.  One  sits  enthralled  with  the 
vision  of  loveliness.  One's  entire  vocabulary  of  adjectives 
such  as  exquisite,  entrancii^,  magnificent,  sublime,  crowd 
upon  the  mind.  A  short  distance  away  towers  the  msBsive 
Sugar  Loaf,  its  clifEs  so  steep  and  smooth  tiiat  apparently  even 
a  fly  would  find  no  foothold,  unless  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
Spalding'fl  glue  upon  his  litUe  toes,  ify  ciy  was  not  "0  for 
the  wings  of  a  dove!"  but  for  the  pen  of  my  gifted  friends, 
Aked  or  Gifford,  to  attempt  the  glowii^  description  the  scenes 
deserve.  Here  are  trees  with  great  bunches  of  yellow  flowers, 
somewhat  resembling  wistaria,  but  with  a  very  artificial  look. 
Many  trees  bear  Iw-ge  scarlet  flowers.  One  below  is  covered 
with  white  blossoms.  Pretty  villas  and  gardens  are  passed, 
the  dwellings,  pink,  blue,  green,  and  terra  cotta.  In  bright 
sunshine  smoked  glasses  may  seem  desirable  to  eyes  not  espe- 
cially strong.  As  we  sMrt  the  hillside  in  many  curves,  the 
cify  below  is  now  on  our  right,  the  gleaming  bay,  and  carving 
shore;  the  next  moment  the  steep  slopes  or  cli&  above;  and 
now  we  move  through  a  dense  and  quiet  forest.  A  good  car- 
riage road  is  here  by  the  side  of  the  track.  A  happy  couple  is 
occasionally  seen  strolling  on  a  sequestered  path.  In  January 
it  was  too  warm  to  enjoy  a  elimb,  but  a  leisurely  descent  would 
at  any  time  be  a  pleasure.  In  winter,  June,  Jtdy,  and  Angost, 
the  ascent  would  be  equally  agreeable,  and  the  opportunity 
to  pause  and  enjt^  the  charming  vistas  no  one  could  fail  to 
appreciate. 

At  Sylvestre,  about  700  feet  altitude,  where  the  transfer  is 
made  to  the  cog-wheeled  railway,  there  is  a  littie  hotel  where 
a  cup  of  tea  may  be  enjoyed  and  a  short  walk  taken,  nnless 
close  connection  is  made.    In  this  case  you  must  ran  across 
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the  track  to  the  booth  where  ticketa  are  sold,  baying  for  the 
round  trip  unless  minded  to  walk  down;  an  excellent  idea. 
as  the  time  allowed  above  is  short.  Deacending  on  foot  to 
^Ivestre  a  car  may  there  be  taken  every  half-hour.  The 
hours  of  the  train  on  the  cog  railway  should  be  carefully 
investigated,  as  they  are  few,  and  vaiy  with  the  season;  on 
'  week  days  formerly  10  and  2,  on  Sundays  nearly  every  hour 
hut  the  last  descending  at  5.  Now  on  Uie  cog-wheeled  road, 
the  grade  is  at  times  so  heavy  that  if  riding  backwards  yon 
must  brace  or  hang  on,  lest  you  slip  from  the  seat.  The  train 
is  run  by  electricity  with  four  cables  and  an  engine.  Six 
kinds  of  brakes  may  be  relied  upon  in  case  of  accident;  they 
never  occur  on  this  line,  but  occasionally  on  the  tramway. 
Thick  woods  and  a  tangle  of  vines  now  mostly  shut  out  the 
distant  prospect,  hut  these  are  fascinating.  Mosses,  ferns, 
and  lichens,  forest  palms,  tendril-draped  trees  with  every 
shade  of  green,  orchids,  begonias,  and  other  blossoms,  trickling 
waters,  narrow  forest  paths,  sudden  glimpses  of  the  shimmer- 
ing bay,  of  dark  tree-tops,  of  massive  diffa  below,  or  of  craggy 
peak  above,  make  every  moment  a  delight  At  the  station 
Paneiras,  alt.,  1500  fee^  is  the  Hotel  Corcovado,  with  restaa- 
T&nt  service  at  all  hours  and  comfortable  rooms,  a  resort  for 
convalescents  and  others.  It  has  a  temperature  15'  or  18* 
lower  than  in  the  city  and  delightful  shady  walks.  At  a 
little  distance  a  clearing  affords  a  wonderful  outlook.  The 
track  ends  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  whence  a  good  path  of  rather 
steep  grade  leads  to  the  summit  100  feet  above,  crowned  by 
the  usual  pavilion.  This  standa  quite  2200  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  bay.  One  hardly  pauses  here,  but  descending 
a  few  Blepa  goes  on  to  the  very  end,  the  brink  of  the  perpen- 
dicular cliff  on  the  south  side,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  1700  feet, 
well  protected  by  a  substantial  wall  with  a  seat  for  the  feeble 
or  the  loiterer.  And  who  would  not  loiter  here,  with  this 
beautiful  vision  spread  out  beneath !  A  panorama  of  sur- 
passing loveliness!  Oh,  read  Miss  Cameron's  Invotuntory 
Chaperons  I  and  you  may  gain  some  small  idea  of  the  enchant- 
ing scenes.  In  afternoon  light,  in  sunset  glow,  in  the  qaiet 
evening  with  the  twinkling  lights  below  and  the  serene  moon 
above,  this  is  a  paradise  for  lovers,  a  fairy  land  for  all. 
Ths  view  from  Tijuca  more  beautiful  I    !Who  at  Coroo- 
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vado  can  believe  it  T  Not  1 1  Bat  so  some  have  said.  There- 
fore to  Tijuca  most  one  go  if  possiltle.  The  electric  can 
marked  Tijuca,  which  nin  from  Pra^a  15th  of  November 
aloi^  ma  .Afisembl^a  to  the  guburb,  may  be  taken  for  the  ex- 
onrsion.  The  ride  is  through  a  very  different  seotion,  hj  the 
Canal  do  Mangne,  then  through  dean  streets,  lined  by  com- 
fortable dwellings  of  the  middle  class,  some  more  pretentions 
with  pretty  gardens,  nearly  all  painted  in  delicate  shades  of 
gay  colors.  In  the  really  mibivban  section  are  many  fine 
villas,  and  after  a  gradual  ascent  among  the  hills  one  descends 
6  miles  from  the  Avenida,  at  a  park,  alt.  1000  ft.,  called  Boa 
Vista,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  hotel ;  also  an  establishment 
where  saddle  horses  may  be  procured,  perchance  an  automo- 
bile, for  the  continnance  of  the  journey.  These  are  rather 
expensive ;  a  carriage  for  an  hour  costs  20  milreis,  nearly  $7.00, 
an  anto  of  course  more.  Walks,  however,  may  be  taken  to 
many  pretty  spots.  A  tew  steps  from  the  Square  is  a  charm- 
ing outlook  over  city  and  bay.  At  the  farther  side  of  the 
Square  begins  the  Tijuca  forest,  and  following  the  road  one 
soon  reaches  (perhaps  ten  minutes)  a  pictnreeqae  little  cos- 
cade.  This  road  may  be  pursued  on  foot  or  horseback  in  3 
or  4  hours  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  j  alt.  3300  feet,  from 
which  is  the  superior  view  above  mentioned.  Other  pretty 
spots  to  be  visited  in  a  drive  of  two  or  three  hours  are  the 
Qrotto  of  Pavl  and  Virginia,  the  Grand  Cascade,  the  Chinese 
View,  the  Emperor's  Table,  the  Excelsior,  the  Solidao,  etc. 
The  Furnas  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  is  a  fantastic  arrange- 
ment of  rocks  and  boulders,  where  an  interesting  garden  has 
been  established.  The  road  which  passes  the  Vista  Chineza 
and  the  Emperor's  Table  leads  down  to  the  Botanical  Garden 
through  the  ma  Dona  Castorina.  Best  of  all  is  to  make  a 
d^  of  it  by  automobile  from  the  city,  ascending  the  peak  on 
foot  or  horseback,  visiting  all  the  points  of  interest,  and  tak- 
ing the  glorious  ride  around  by  Qavea  and  the  Botanical  Oar- 
dens  on  the  return. 

PSISOPOLIB 

Hotels.    Europa,  Rio  de  Janeiro  (German),  Pensao  Central,  ex- 
pensive.   Bragansa  Hotel,  Meyer's  PensioD,  moderate. 

An  excursion  to  PetropoUs  (return  ticket  4$)  should  not  be 
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omitted,  a  city  of  25,000,  the  residence  of  the  diplomats, 
formerly  the  summer  home  of  the  Emperor.  Once  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  hay  to  Maa&  to  take  the  train ;  the  road 
from  this  point  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  opened  in  1856, 
is  the  oldest  in  Brazil.  While  the  steamboat  ride  was  agree- 
able, it  is  more  convenient  to  take  the  train  at  the  Leopoldina 
Railway  Station  in  the  <dty,  rather  far  oat,  indeed;  and  at 
least  three-qnarters  of  an  hour  sfaonld  be  altowed  to  reach  it. 
Almost,  in  spite  of  a  sharp  run,  I  lost  my  train,  which  my 
companion  did  quite.  After  some  miles  over  the  plain,  tiie 
rack  and  pinion  system  is  employed  for  the  climb,  almost  to 
the  city ;  when  ordinary  motors  are  again  naed.  The  ascent 
is  delightful,  with  an  ever  charming  outlook,  better  perhaps 
on  the  right,  but  there  should  be  observation  cars  in  order  to 
iook  both  ways  at  once.  The  sea  is  occasionally  visible,  oftener 
only  the  luznriant  vegetation,  trailing  vines,  feathery  ferns, 
brilliant  blOBSoms,  great  trees,  splendid  rocks,  and  mountain 
streams.  An  occasional  factoiy  is  rather  a  surprise,  but  with 
all  this  water  power,  why  notf  This  Serra  da  Estrella  is  a 
part  of  the  Organ  Mts.  and  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  or  Coast 
Bange  of  BraziL  Among  the  hills  around,  orchid  bonterB 
find  many  treasures.  Petropolis,  in  the  social  season  from 
December  to  May,  is  a  resort  of  wealth  and  fashion,  a  scene 
of  gayety,  the  many  beautiful  homes  filled  with  guests. 
Founded  in  1645  as  an  agricultural  colony  by  2000  Germans, 
it  became  the  headqnarters  of  the  Diplomatic  Corfw  on  ac- 
count of  the  yellow  fever  epidemics  at  Bio.  The  residence  of 
twenty  foreign  diplomats  has  made  the  place  important  for  ita 
size.  Now  tliat  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Bio  are  of  the  very 
best  it  is  possible  that  the  diplomats  may  resume  residence 
in  the  capital  below.  A  pretty  and  nnosual  feature  of 
Petropolis  is  the  stream  flowing  in  several  of  the  principal 
streets,  crossed  by  graceful  bridges  of  wood  or  of  iron,  with 
Btone  embankments  partially  vine-dad,  and  beautiful  over- 
hanging  trees.  There  are  delightful  drives,  both  in  the  town 
and  in  the  mountainons  region  about.  The  wide  streets  of 
the  town,  often  fringed  with  magnolias,  are  bordered  by  many 
handsome  residences  amid  lawns  and  gardens  witJi  ndi  trop- 
ical verdure.  A  bronze  monument  to  Pedro  11  was  dedicated 
February,  191L    The  American  Embassy  is  housed  in  a  fine 
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old  mansioQ  on  beautiful  KroDnds.  The  former  annuner  resi> 
dence  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  property  of  the  Countess  d'Eu,  is 
now  a  College  of  St.  Vincent  de  PauL  The  city  has  unusual 
educational  advantages  and  many  commercial  enterprises. 
There  is  much  social  gayety  in  the  season,  but  daring  the 
months  of  the  rainy  weather  the  fashionables  deparL  The 
City  Hall  is  ooted  as  the  best  in  the  state. 

Another  city  on  the  mountains,  of  slightly  greater  deTation, 
is  Novo  Priburgo,  three  hours  from  Nictheroy.  "With  an 
elevation  of  about  3000  feet  it  enjoys  a  perfect  climate.  The 
oldest  immigrant  colony  in  Brazil,  it  was  founded  by  1709 
Swiss  in  1819.  This  also  is  a  famous  summer  resort  and  is 
the  center  of  a  prodnetive  coffee  district. 

Another  interesting  mountain  city  is  Therezopolia,  also  3000 
feet  above  the  sea,  commanding  delightful  views  of  the  ravines 
and  cascades  of  the  Oi^an  Mts.  and  of  the  beautiful  bay  far 
below. 

An  excursion  to  Nictheroy,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  should  not  be  omitted.  It  is  easily  made  from  the 
Caea  Pharoux,  by  ferry  every  half-hour.  With  a  population 
of  35,000,  it  is  a  nice  quiet  town,  with  well  paved  streets  and 
pretty  squares.  From  the  ferry  landing  electric  cars  may 
be  taken  to  the  charming  beaches  of  Icaraky  and  Sacco  do  Sao 
Francisco,  the  latter  with  a  beach  rivaling  Tronville ;  the  ride 
around  by  one  of  the  promontories  is  thoroughly  delightful 
The  retom  may  be  made  through  the  town  of  Nictheroy, 
which  has  some  handsome  public  bnildiuga. 

Eqnally  if  not  more  desirable  is  a  sail  into  the  inner  har< 
bor.  From  Caes  Pharoux  boats  go  four  times  daily  to  the 
Island  Paquet&,  also  to  the  Govemador;  (fare  to  either  500 
reis  each  way).  The  former  island  is  especially  picturesque, 
with  charming  embowered  chalets.  On  Sondity  ^temoons,  a 
three  hooia'  sail  may  be  taken;  fare  1$500. 
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The  large  majority  of  toorists  will  embark  at  Bio  on  one 
of  the  fine  large  Bteameni  of  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line  for 
New  York.  Return  may  alBo  be  made  by  way  of  England 
on  a  Royal  Mail  boat.  A  few  may  desire  a  more  extended 
acquaintance  with  Brazil.  Some  facts  are  therefore  presented 
in  regard  to  other  States  of  this  immense  Republic  and  the 
facilities  for  visiting  them. 

Minai  QflTOM.  One  inclined  to  joomey  into  the  interior,  to 
the  rich  gold  and  diamond  region  in  the  State  of  Minat  Oeraes, 
may  go  by  the  Central  Railway  400  miles  north  to  the 
capital  of  Minas,  BeUo  Horizonte,  a  made-to-order  city, 
not  twenty  years  of  age,  but  with  a  population  of  30,000, 
already  a  fine  town  for  its  size.  While  this  State  has  no  sea- 
board, no  rubber,  and  no  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  it  has  a 
larger  population  than  any  other  State  of  Brazil  and  than 
most  of  the  countries  of  South  America.  This  is  due  to  its 
good  climate  and  excellent  waters,  as  well  as  to  its  rich 
resources.  The  author  Diaz  aays:  "In  this  State  what 
doesn't  hide  gold  contains  iron;  what  does  not  contain  coal 
spreads  diamonds."  Here  for  a  century  80,000  men  toiled 
to  supply  gold  to  the  kings  of  Portugal.  Discovered  in  1699, 
the  output  of  the  gold  mines  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  at  its  height.  Five  thousand  pounds  weight  is 
said  to  have  been  panned  in  one  year  in  the  area  of  one  square 
mile;  in  another  place  100  pounds  in  one  ni^t;  360,000 
pounds  weight  were  roistered  in  Bio  in  179S.  The  entire  out- 
put has  been  about  one  billion  dollars.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  less  was  produced  on  account  of  a  heavy  tax,  new 
methods,  and  uncertainty  as  to  property  rights  and  mining 
laws.  At  present  there  is  a  revival  and  a  good  outlook.  The 
oldest  producing  gold  mine  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  tko 
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Mono  Velho,  between  Ouro  Preto  and  Bello  Horizonte,  yield- 
ing one  ounce  to  the  ton  and  80,000  ounces  a  year. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Jequitinhonha  Valley,  famous  for 
two  centurieB,  were  discovered  in  1729.  The  Regent  diamond, 
weighing  nearly  an  ounce,  found  by  three  convicts  in  1791, 
secured  their  pardon.  The  Estrella  do  Sul,  now  belonging 
to  the  Rajah  of  Baroda,  picbed  up  by  a  slave  who  gave  it  for 
his  freedom,  was  the  highest  ransom  ever  paid  for  liberty. 
Weighing  uncut  250  carats,  about  half  that  when  cut,  it  is 
worth  $15,000,000.  The  center  of  the  industry  is  the  town 
Diamantina  (population  10,000),  600  miles  from  Bio.  Black 
diamonds  are  found,  also  amethysts,  tourmaline,  topaz,  aqua- 
marines, garnets,  chrysolites,  etc.,  in  many  places. 

Ouro  Preto,  the  center  of  the  manganese  industry,  yields 
ananally  250,000  tons  of  55  per  cent  ore.  Iron,  found  in 
every  part  of  Minas,  for  lack  of  fuel,  is  not  exploited.  Plat- 
inum has  been  found  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  granite 
and  marble,  agates,  onyx,  and  rock  crystal,  mica,  graphite, 
cinnabar,  and  asbestos.  Ouro  Preto,  the  former  capital,  has 
a  mining  school,  ot^nized  in  1903,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world,  with  instmction  free ;  the  museum  contains  a  rare 
coUectioQ.  The  State  is  thought  to  have  a  future  rivalii^ 
that  of  Australia  and  Kimberley. 

The  old  capital,  of  vhich  Diaz  says:  "In  six  squares 
everything  is  in  the  horizontal  plan,  but  the  52  streets  and 
lanes  go  through  tortuous  and  accidented  places  as  if  they 
were  acrobats,"  was  at  length  deemed  nnsoitable;  the  State 
was  investigated  for  a  new  one ;  the  site  of  a  hamlet  in  a  bean- 
tifol  valley  was  chosen,  and  a  branch  line  was  built  10  miles 
from  the  Central  Railway.  In  1894  private  houses  began 
to  be  erected.  Bello  Horizonte  has  fine  wide  streets,  with 
arborization  said  to  be  the  most  artistic  of  any  South  Amer- 
ican city.  It  has  water  supply,  sewerage,  illumination,  and 
electric  tramways,  of  the  best  type,  a  Government  Palace 
which  cost  half  a  million,  the  finest  of  the  State  buildings  of 
Brazil,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  and  of 
Agriculture,  each  with  handsome  buildings,  also  the  City  Hog- 
pital.  A  small  river  with  pretty  cascades  running  through 
the  valley  forms  the  vertebra  of  a  beautiful  park,  which  with 
great  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  a  broad  drivew^,  and  pio- 
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tnreaque  paths  rivals  in  extent  and  natural  beauty  all  others 
in  Brazil. 

An  Agricultural  School  with  a  model  farm  is  an  important 
educational  feature  on  account  of  the  great  fertility  of  the 
region.  Sugar  cane,  com,  rice,  bananas,  tobacco,  fruits,  cot- 
ton, cereals,  and  many  other  things  are  here  cultivated,  vith 
coffee  as  the  chief  product,  the  State  being  second  to  Sao  Paolo 
in  its  culture.  A  concession  was  made  to  a  North  American 
Company  for  growii^  hemp  and  other  fibres,  one  million  trcea 
to  be  planted  within  four  years.  Viticulture  and  the  silk 
worm  industry  are  suitable  to  the  region.  Vast  pasture  lands 
support  great  herds  of  cattle,,  nearly  300,000,000  head  beii^ 
exported  in  a  single  year.  The  dairy  produce  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  milk,  is  very  important,  and  eggs  also.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  Brazil  possesses  other  industries  beside  rubber 
and  coffee,  and  regions  with  agreeable  climate.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco River  flowing  north  through  this  section,  while  navigable 
at  intervals,  has  a  series  of  cascades,  among  the  most  pic- 
turesque in  the  world.  Also  there  are  famous  mineral  springs 
at  Cazambu,  altitude  3000  ft.,  with  waters  resembling  those  of 
Baden  and  Spa,  with  chalets,  hotels,  and  sanatoria,  in  sum- 
mer crowded  with  goeeta ;  and  other  springs  in  various  other 
resorts. 

The  next  Coast  State  to  Rio  is  Espirito  Santo,  though  small, 
the  third  coffee  producer,  raising  also  sugar  cane,  rice,  and 
splendid  tropical  woods;  a  good  climate  up  on  the  platean. 
The  capital  and  seaport,  Victoria  (20,000  pop.),  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  now  being  improved  with  docks,  warehouses,  etc., 
soon  to  be  a  port  of  call  for  large  steamers.  The  next  State, 
Bahia,  will  be  mentioned  later  in  the  chapter. 

Following  Bahia  is  Sergipe,  smallest  of  the  States  (a  little 
lai^r  than  Maryland),  15,0iX>  square  miles,  but  the  most 
thickly  settled.  Another  small  State  is  AlagHas;  then  comes 
the  large  and  important  Pernambuco,  its  capital  so  called,  but 
more  properly  Recife;  with  its  population  of  150,000,  the 
fourth  ci^  of  Brazil,  it  is  of  great  commercial  importance. 
The  name  Recife  arises  from  a  substantial  reef  off  shore  form- 
ing a  fine  natural  breakwater,  to  which  the  Dutch  made  some 
artificial  addition,  also  erecting  at  its  extremity  a  strozig  light- 
house tower,  the  light  visible  for  20  miles.    The  city,  built  on 
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nutraby  gronnd,  by  qaayB  and  filling  in  redeemed  from  the 
sea,  from  its  canals  and  peninsulas,  is  called  tlie  Brazilian 
Venice.  Founded  in  1536  by  Doarte  Coelho,  it  was  in  the 
serenteenth  century  occupied  many  yean  by  the  Dutch,  who 
vere  finally  expelled  in  1654  by  Uie  patriotic  Fortngnese. 
From  the  pretty  bridges  are  many  lovely  panoramas.  Several 
flue  mai^etB,  two  theaters,  a  handsome  Coi^p^ss  Hall,  and  the 
Governor's  Palace  on  the  foundations  of  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Nassau  facing  the  Pra^  de  Bepnblica  are  noteworthy.  Two 
handsome  churches  are  those  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha  of 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architectore  and  the  Boa  Tista.  The 
chief  exports  are  cotton  and  sugar ;  the  imports  exceed  those 
of  any  Brazilian  city  except  Bio. 

The  next  State  on  the  north  is  Parahifba,  reputed  to 
have  vast  mineral  wealth  of  coal,  iron,  gold,  precious  stones, 
etc.,  as  yet  lying  tranquil  in  the  soil.  Then  comes  Sio  Orande 
do  Norte,  whose  enormous  saline  deposits  along  the  shore 
partly  compensate  for  its  barren  stretches  of  land  and  fre- 
quent droughts.  The  following  state,  Cear&,  is  closdy  con- 
nected with  the  rubber  industry,  for  the  reason  that  on  account 
of  the  barren  sands  along  the  coast,  and  the  inland  droughts 
the  male  portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  large  numbets  driven 
to  the  rubber  districts  of  Amazonas.  Seasons  not  visited  by 
drought  are  characterized  by  immense  crops  and  bountiful 
daily  products.  Forialeza,  the  capital,  with  over  50,000 
inhabitants,  among  other  nice  buildings  possesses  a  great  pab- 
lie  market  of  cast-iron.  Waterworks,  planned  on  a  lai^e  scale 
to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the  droughts,  will  be  h^bly  bene- 
ficial 

The  adjoining  state  of  Piauhy,  vrith  similar  low  and  melan- 
choly shores,  also  suffers  from  lack  of  rain.  A  town  is  spoken 
of  as  "having  taken  the  name  of  a  river  that  was  so  poor  it 
ought  not  to  have  one  to  give  away."  Maranliao,  the  last 
state  before  reaching  Par&  and  the  Amazon,  with  a  large  popu- 
lation of  negroes,  like  Bahia,  and  of  Indians  in  their  primitive 
condition,  has  as  its  capital  San  Luis,  a  city  founded  by  the 
French,  and,  like  Bahia,  noted  for  its  literary  taste  and  cul- 
ture. An  indication  of  this  is  that  the  squares,  in  other  cities 
named  after  military  events  and  heroes,  are  here  called  after 
poets  and  other  writera. 
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Paba  and  thb  Amazon 

The  great  Amazon  Biver,  ve  all  know,  ia  tlie  largest  in 
the  world,  yet  its  immemity  is  hardly  realized.  In  size  of 
basin  and  TOlnme  of  water  it  far  exceeds  the  MiasifiBippi. 
For  a  distance  of  180  miles  from  shore  the  Atlantic  is  fresh- 
ened by  its  waters,  which  vary  in  depth  in  the  estuary  from 
90  to  900  feet  Among  its  1100  tributaries,  great  and  small, 
there  are  seven  more  than  1000  miles  long,  not  coonting  the 
Maranon  and  Ueayali,  by  which  it  is  formed.  One,  the  Ma- 
deira Biver,  has  a  length  of  3000  miles.  In  the  great  region 
which  it  drains  there  are  1200  varieties  of  birds  and  8000 
animals  not  foond  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing  of  the  plants. 
The  soil  is  so  rich  that  com  is  returned  800  fold. 

The  best  time  to  visit  the  Upper  Amazon  is  in  the  dryer 
season,  from  June  to  the  middle  of  October,  or  in  January; 
the  worst  is  from  February  to  June.  The  climate  of  t^ 
section  is  attractive  only  to  those  who  enjoy  heat  and  rain; 
the  heat  is  not  ezceaBive,  but  continuous;  the  rain  is  often 
200  inches  annually.  Still  the  climate  is  called  fairly  healthy 
for  the  most  part,  with  small  sections  very  bad. 

Par&,  the  most  important  in  wealth,  popolatioo,  and  com- 
merce of  the  northern  States  of  Brazil,  is  a  name  familiar  to 
all,  to  many  simply  as  rubber,  to  others  rather  as  a  city  than 
a  State :  improperly  so  indeed,  as  tiie  city  by  its  residents  is 
termed  Belem.  Founded  at  tite  mouth  of  the  Amazon  in 
January,  1616,  it  is  yom^r  than  the  other  important  coast 
cities,  while  the  State,  formerly  a  part  of  Marauhao,  is  little 
more  than  a  century  old.  The  date  of  July  31,  1867,  when 
the  great  river,  previonsty  closed  to  all  but  Brazilian  steam- 
ers, was  opened  to  the  nav^tion  of  the  world,  is  that  of  the 
beginnii^  of  Belem 's  prosperity  and  wonderful  growth.  To- 
day a  city  of  150,000,  it  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  tranquil  lagoon 
called  Gaaraj&  Bay,  formed  by  the  Par&  Biver,  one  of  the 
several  mouths  of  llie  great  Amazon.  Along  the  city  front  is 
a  forest  of  masts  and  smokestacks,  and  vessels  of  every  size 
and  character  pass  to  and  fro.  Fine  docks  and  warehoosea 
have  recently  been  constructed,  the  work,  begun  in  1907,  to  be 
continued  by  the  Port  of  Fork  Co.,  acording  to  the  require- 
msnts  which  are  rapidly  increasing,  since  facilities  must  olti- 
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mately  be  provided  for  a  traflSc  from  an  area  of  the  more  tban 
three  miUion  eqaare  miles  embraced  in  the  Amazon  Valley. 
A  channel  30  feet  deep  leading  from  the  outer  river  to  the 
port  IB  marked  hy  26  modem  buoys,  illumined  by  acetylene 
gas,  with  lights  of  120-candle  power  intensified  by  a  tens. 
The  port  works  are  equal  to  the  best  at  Liverpool  and  Ham- 
burg, having  tbree>qaartera  of  a  mile  of  quay  wall  with  water 
30  feet  deep  for  ocean  ateamers,  722  feet  of  wall  with  12  feet 
of  water  for  river  steamers,  and  1500  feet  more  for  smaller 
boats  with  9  feet  6  inches  of  water.  The  wall  of  huge  blocks 
of  concrete  is  of  the  most  substantial  character.  On  a  road- 
way 60  feet  wide  are  electric  cranes  aad  railways,  back  of 
which  are  large  warehouses.  Beyond  these  is  a  granite-paved 
boulevard,  then  the  city  itself,  with  the  Custom  Home,  mar- 
ket, banking  houses^  stores,  and  all  forms  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity. 

On  the  lai^  square,  Frei  Caetano  Brandao,  in  the  center 
of  which  is  a  statue  of  the  bishop  after  whom  the  square  is 
named,  the  founder  of  the  first  hospital  in  the  ci^,  stands  the 
Cathedral  erected  in  1710,  elegant  and  harmonious,  of  rather 
severe  exterior,  but  within  brilliantly  decorated  in  high  colors. 
On  the  bay  ^de  of  this  square  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort 
called  CasteUo,  preserved  for  historic  interest.  The  principal 
plaza  is  the  Independencia,  adorned  with  fiower  beds,  witti 
lawns,  bushes,  and  trees;  but  the  people  here  loving  nature 
and  flowers,  no  one  ever  steps  on  the  lawns  or  plucks  a  blo8< 
Boia,  which  indeed  is  the  case  in  the  other  cities  of  Latin 
America.  In  the  center  of  the  square  is  a  monument  to 
General  Ourjao,  a  superb  bronze  statue  of  a  soldier  who  died 
fighting,  whUe  be  exclaimed,  "See  how  a  Brazilian  Qeoeral 
dies  I"  At  the  side  of  the  plaza,  Parque  Affonao  Penna,  is 
the  Oovernment  Palace  erected  in  1776,  and  near  by  the  bine 
tinted  City  Hail  of  colonial  days,  containing  in  the  main  hall 
a  beautiful  painting  of  the  deatii  of  the  great  musician,  Carlos 
Gomez,  who  died  here. 

In  tie  square,  Visconde  de  Rio  Bronco  on  a  marble  base 
is  the  most  artistic  monnment  of  the  city,  a  bronze  statne  of 
the  Brazilian  patriot,  Josi  da  Oarttut  Malcker,  with  the  figure 
of  a  beautiful  young  girl  below  writing  the  nune  of  the  hero. 
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Another  garden,  Baptista  Compos,  is  a  little  paradise  witli 
fountains,  lakes,  bridges,  plants,  etc. 

A  unique  public  recreation  ground  at  the  other  end  of  the 
city  is  a  tract  of  primitive  woods,  called  0  Bosque,  dense  and 
somber  with  great  trees  which  as  the  city  grew  in  that  direc- 
tion was  with  wonderful  foresight  preserved  by  the  Monici- 
pality.  Driveways  were  opened  disclosing  its  poetic  beauty, 
greenhouses,  cascades,  fountains  and  other  embellishments 
added,  making  it  a  resort  of  which  the  people  are  proud. 

The  usual  Profa  da  Bepuhlica  contains  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  with  bronze  figures  commemorating  the  prodama- 
tion  of  the  Republic.  On  this  square,  the  heart  of  the  cily,  is 
the  Paz  Theater  of  white  marble,  imposing  and  austere,  of  the 
Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  with  a  tranquil  grandeur 
unlike  any  other  in  South  America.  The  interior  is  dec- 
orated witti  paintings  by  De  Angelis  surrounded  by  high  gold 
reliefs,  contains  a  foyer  with  a  beautiful  inlaid  floor,  and  has 
everjrthing  in  lighting  and  mechanical  devices  of  the  most 
modem  type.    The  Paz  Hotel  is  near. 

Notable  churches  are  Santa  Anna,  built  in  1761,  and  Our 
Lady  of  the  Carmo,  about  tl)e  same  date,  and  Onr  Lady  of 
Nazareth,  built  in  1802,  where  seamen  especially  bring  c^er- 
ings,  wax  miniatures  of  boats  and  other  objects  of  maritime 
life,  forming  a  curious  museum  of  nautical  art. 

The  greatest  interest  and  admiration  may  be  excited  by 
the  Qoeldi  Museum,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  South  America, 
and  now  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jacques  Hnber.  The 
building  is  surrounded  by  fine  specimens  of  the  Amazonian 
forests  with  the  finest  collection  in  the  world  of  the  Hevea 
hranliensia,  the  beat  of  the  many  varieties  of  robber  trees; 
and  the  experimental  garden  probably  contains  every  species 
of  rubber  known,  with  many  other  plants  of  commercial  value. 
Of  equal  or  greater  interest  are  the  arcbsological,  ethnoli^cal, 
and  zoological  departments.  Here  are  collections  of  pottery 
of  extinct  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  this  r^on  at  the  time  of 
the  Portuguese  discovery,  with  funeral  urns  and  pottery  from 
mounds  of  the  Island  of  Maraj6.  Weapons  and  utensils  of 
the  Amazonian  Indians  are  shown.  The  collection  of  Bra- 
zilian fauna  comprises  a  complete  series  of  Amazonian  mon< 
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keys,  a  great  variety  of  birds,  the  lai^fer  mammals,  as  the 
tapir,  jaguar,  etc.,  and  insects.  Many  living  creatures, 
aquatic  birds,  parrots,  toucans  of  gorgeons  plumage,  alli- 
gatois,  anacondas,  boa  constrictors,  electric  eels,  and  many 
others,  safely  caged,  enchain  the  attention. 

The  Lauro  Sodri  Institute  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
training,  a  School  of  Commerce,  a  Fine  Arts  Academy,  and 
other  establishments  for  education,  for  the  sick,  and  the  poor 
are  liberally  provided.  A  fine  new  Market  is  not  of  snLall 
importance.  The  broad,  clean,  well  shaded  streets  are  often 
lined  with  beautiful  villas  and  gardens;  though  but  a  d^ree 
and  a  half  from  the  equator  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  rarely 
above  90°  Fahr. 

Manaos.  The  visitor  to  Par&,  is  likely  to  be  on  his  way 
up  the  Amazon  to  Manaos  or  Iqnitoe ;  if  a  bit  of  an  explorer, 
perchance  to  Bolivia  by  the  newly  practicable  Madeira  and 
MamorS  route,  or  to  the  rubber  r^ons  in  any  one  of  five 
countries.  The  city  of  Par&  is  about  80  miles  from  the  pilot 
station  Salinas ;  and  a  further  journey  of  24  hours,  nearly  200 
miles,  is  required,  across  a  bay,  then  for  nine  hours  through 
a  narrow  channel,  before  one  really  enters  the  broad  sb^am 
of  the  great  Amazon.  Along  the  narrows  the  landscape  is 
charming;  clearings  with  huts  and  children  are  Sequent; 
canoes  with  fishermen,  and  small  steamers  calling  at  the  bor- 
racas  (plantations)  for  rubber  or  to  bring  provisions  are  nu- 
merous. The  luxuriant  vegetation  is  fascinating.  But  from 
the  remoteness  of  the  shores,  on  the  immense  wide  river  the 
four  or  five  days  to  Manaos  may  be  somewhat  monotonoos. 
The  greater  will  be  the  surprise  of  the  uniformed  traveler 
when  after  900  miles  through  the  enormous  wilderness  of 
forest  he  arrives  at  this  new  city,  with  a  population  of  80,000, 
truly  a  wonder  of  wonders.  Its  location  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  N^iro  with  the  Amazon ;  one  writer  says  on  a  lar^ 
bay,  another  that  it  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Negro  eight 
miles  from  the  Amazon.  At  all  events  it  has  a  safe  and  quiet 
harbor  with  excellent  port  works  arrai^^  to  fit  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  river,  about  50  feet.  A  Seating  roadway  extends 
into  the  river,  a  platform  and  pontoons  supporting  ware- 
houses; and  ocean  steamships  come  alongside.  Hills  have 
been  lowered,  shallow  places  filled  in,  and  waterworks  and 
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drainage  t^^stema  sapplied;  so  that  a  remarkable  city  indeed 
is  here  in  the  forest.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  lighted  city  in 
Brazil.  The  Municipal  street,  100  feet  wide,  is  lined  with 
handsome  buildings.  The  Eduardo  Ribeiro  avenue  in  the  aft- 
ernoon and  evening  is  thronged  with  people  of  wealth  and 
fashion.  The  Amazonas  Theater,  on  this  avenoe  and  S.  Se- 
bantiio  Square,  is  of  astonishing  magnificence,  having  cost 
$2,000,000 ;  its  beaatifol  colored  dome  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
from  the  harbor.  The  interior  compares  with  the  splendid  ex- 
terior, allegorical  paintings  by  De  Angelis,  the  celebrated  Ital- 
ian artist,  ornamenting  the  ceilings  of  foyer  and  auditorium. 
The  Palace  of  Justice,  a  white  marble  building  in  Roman  atyle, 
with  a  bronze  and  marble  ataircase,  is  also  imposing.  The 
Cathedrai  is  a  vast  temple  of  simple  architecture.  There  are 
excellent  school  buildings,  a  public  library,  a  museum  with 
curious  Amazonian  specimens,  a  spacious  market  cool  and 
well  ventilated,  and  a  public  garden  with  music  from  six  till 
midnight  Electric  fans  are  everywhere  in  evidence,  ice  here 
manufactured  is  supplied  in  abundance,  and  excellent  sanita- 
tion makes  the  capital  surprisingly  free  from  aicknees. 

Iqnitos.  By  ocean  steamers,  the  Booth  Line  from  New  York 
and  from  London,  the  journey  may  be  pursued  up  the  Amazon 
as  far  as  Iquitot  in  Peru,  a  city  of  15,000  popnlatbn,  where 
the  Amazon,  over  2000  miles  from  its  month,  still  has  a  width 
of  nearly  three  miles  and  an  average  depth  of  25  feet,  twice 
that  in  the  rainy  season.  The  city  is  a  few  Icagoee  below  the 
junction  of  the  Maranon  and  the  Ucayali,  by  which  the  Ama- 
zon is  formed.  Iquitos  is  quite  cosmopolitan  with  representa- 
tives from  various  European  and  American  nations.  It  has 
many  warehouses,  and  commercial  and  other  modem  buildings 
of  brick  and  iron.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river 
and  surrounded  by  dense  forests,  the  dimat«  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  mi^t  be,  thotigh  the  temperature  averages  85°  to  90* 
all  the  year  around ;  as  a  rule  the  place  is  not  nnhealthy. 

BubboT  is  the  principd  occasion  for  its  being  and  growth, 
and  its  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  all  directions  lie 
tbe  rubber  forests,  or  more  accurately  the  forests  which  con- 
tain rubber  trees.  For  these  do  not  grow  conveniently  in 
groves,  except  here  and  there  occasionally  a  few  trees,  but 
scattered  singly  in  the  damp  forest,  perhaps  100  or  150  trees 
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in  an  esirada  or  section  of  about  100  acres,  an  area  which  a 
single  man  can  take  care  of.  The  estrada  is  really  the  path 
leading  from  one  tree  to  another.  The  nun,  called  the  serin- 
guero,  seta  out  early  in  the  morning  with  hatchet  and  tin  caps 
or  basins ;  he  makes  on  each  tree  several  incisions,  4  to  6  inches 
apart  around  the  tree.  By  the  time  the  ronnd  of  3  or  4  miles 
is  finished  it  is  time  for  lonch ;  then  the  collection  may  begin, 
the  tins  containing  the  fioid  called  latex  are  emptied  into  a 
pail,  eight  or  ten  quarts  in  all,  prodncing  about  as  many 
pounds  of  rubber.  This  is  finished  by  noon,  after  which  the 
latex  must  be  smoked  over  a  wood  fire ;  it  is  coagulated  on 
a  sort  of  ladle  twirled  over  the  smoke.  Fresh  coats  are  added 
when  one  is  dry  until  a  holacha  or  biscuit  is  formed  of  from 
5  to  100  lbs.  The  man  who  does  this  work  may  be  a  native 
Indian  or  a  resident  of  Cear&  or  elsewhere.  He  works  for  a 
contractor  who  may  employ  several  hundred.  Many  atrocities 
have  been  committed  by  these  contractors,  who  have  com- 
pelled the  defenseless  Indians  to  work  for  them  without  psy 
and  have  inflicted  cruelties,  torture,  and  murder  upon  them 
and  their  families,  especially  in  the  Putomayo  district,  where 
an  English  Company  has  been  engaged.  Throng  recent 
investigations  the  cruelties  have  been  terminated  for  the  mo- 
ment; but  such  is  the  greed  and  inhumanity  of  some  pro- 
fessedly civilized  men  that  close  watch  must  be  kept  by  hu- 
mane officials  to  prevent  further  abuses  and  the  extermination 
of  harmless  savages. 

The  rubber  is  collected  in  this  way  from  trees  called  jehs 
or  hevea,  but  there  are  many  varieties  of  trees  which  produce 
rubber  of  varying  excellence.  A  kind  of  tree  called  the 
eoucho  which  grows  on  higher  land  is  cut  down  by  the 
cauckero  and  the  entire  latex  is  extracted,  avera^ng  about 
50  lbs.  to  a  tree ;  this  is  a  quality  of  less  value.  Brazil  has 
a  heavy  export  tax  on  rubber,  Bolivia  about  half  as  much, 
while  Fern  exacts  less  than  a  quarter. 

The  terrors,  perils,  and  the  fascination  (to  some  few)  of  the 
immense  and  awful  forest  are  in  many  books  described.  Few 
are  the  explorers  who,  aided  by  many  hands  wieldii^  ma- 
chetes, have  penetrated  far  into  the  jungle  from  the  flowing 
river  roads.  For  their  adventures  I  have  no  space.  Yet  in 
these  da^  of  doughty  deeds  by  valiant  women,  a  far  more 
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wonSerfol  exploit  by  one  who  doabtless  had  no  wish  to  nsarp 
man's  fanctions  as  an  explorer  may  here  be  chronicled.  Long, 
long  ago,  in  1769,  when  the  forests  were  ontrodden  even  by 
the  casual  mbber  gatherer,  Madame  Godio,  to  join  her  hus- 
band in  Guiana,  left  Biobamba  in  Ecuador  with  two  brothers, 
a  nephew,  a  physician,  three  women  domestics,  a  negro  servant, 
and  thir^  IndianB.  Having  passed  over  the  great  mountain 
range  they  embarked  on  a  stream,  one  of  the  many  affluents  of 
the  Amazon,  to  meet  with  repeated  disasters.  Their  boat 
was  upset,  their  supplies  and  ba^^age  were  lost.  The  Indians 
deserted.  A  raft  being  made,  this  also  foundered.  Proceed- 
ing on  foot,  lost  in  the  forest  they  wandered  until,  ezhansted 
vrith  starvation  and  effort,  they  lay  down  to  die.  This  all  the 
rest  did,  but  after  two  days  by  her  dead  companions,  Madame 
Godin  arose.  Shoeless,  her  clothing  nearly  gone,  with  no  food 
save  roots  and  herbs  she  struggled  on  amid  the  terrors  of  the 
jungle  till  after  nine  days  she  met  two  so-called  savages. 
These  treated  her  kindly,  ministering  to  her  needs  till  she  was 
able  to  proceed,  then  conducted  her  to  a  white  settlement  far- 
ther down.  As  a  white-haired  woman  she  ultimately  reached 
Para  and  joined  her  husband,  a  notable  Ulnstration  of  the 
ioeaker  sex. 

The  Madeira  Uamorfi  Railway.  Only  the  unusually  enter- 
prising  tourist,  the  explorer,  or  the  business  man  will  be  likely 
to  investigate  this  new  railway,  but  all- may  like  to  know  a 
little  about  it.  The  Madeira,  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Amazon,  conies  in  from  the  south  a  little  below  Mansos,  and 
is  the  outlet  and  means  of  access  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
state  of  Matto  Grosso  in  Brazil  and  of  the  country  of  Bolivia 
as  well.  Continuous  river  navigation  has,  however,  been  im- 
possible on  account  of  a  series  of  19  falls  and  rapids  on  the 
Madeira  and  Mamor^  rivers  within  a  distance  of  200  miles, 
thus  preventing  earlier  development  of  a  section  rich  not  only 
in  rubber,  but  in  minerals,  and  in  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
ing possibilities.  About  &70  miles  up  Uie  Madeira  River  is 
the  new  city  of  Porto  Velho,  where  the  railway  begins,  now 
completed  for  a  distance  of  202  miles  to  Ouajar&  Mirim  on 
the  Mamor^,  about  due  south.  Thus  has  been  accomplished  a 
work  which  in  1869  was  planned  by  an  American,  Col.  Geoi^ 
Earl  Church,  onder  a  concession  from  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 
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Id  1871  he  tamed  the  first  sod  of  the  railway,  but  financial 
and  other  difficolties  soon  caused  the  aoHpeiiBion  of  operations. 
In  1878  another  effort  was  made,  aim  to  meet  disaster.  To-day 
the  better  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  tropical  diseases  and  of 
methods  of  sanitation  has  caosed  the  task  to  he  triumphantly 
ooDcluded.  Construction  work,  begun  in  Augnat,  1907,  was 
carried  on  with  such  effect  that  in  spite  of  many  difSculties 
the  final  section  of  the  road  was  opened  for  traffic  July  15, 
1912.  As  yet  there  is  no  fast  express,  two  days  being  required 
for  the  jonmey.  Porto  Yelho,  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
road,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Madeira,  is  a  town  of  1500 
people,  with  an  ice  plant  making  rax  tons  a  day,  piped  water 
supply  of  two  kinds,  one  for  internal  UBe,  and  witii  wirelesa 
tel^raphic  commonication  with  Manaoe,  hence  close  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  this  port  ocean  Bt«amers  may 
come  during  part  of  the  year,  November  to  June,  and  large 
river  steamers  at  any  time.  The  residence  part  of  the  city  is 
on  a  hill  a  little  back.  Regular  trains  three  times  a  week 
leave  at  8  a.  m.  The  greater  part  of  the  journey  is  through 
the  jun^e  in  a  cnt  100  feet  wide,  though  in  places  the  river 
is  visible,  at  Santo  Antonio  a  picturesque  view  including  the 
first  caaeades.  Near  Caldeiro  Station  is  one  of  the  worst  places 
on  the  river,  called  the  Devil's  Caldron,  invisible,  however, 
from  the  track.  Sonth  of  Mutmn  are  25  miles  of  strai^t 
track  passing  through  an  immense  rubber  concession  to  the 
company.  At  Abnna,  218  kms.,  where  the  train  is  due  at  5.30 
p.  m.,  halt  is  made  for  the  night  close  to  the  river.  Leaving 
Abuna  at  7.30  the  next  morning  the  arrival  at  the  terminus 
Bhould  be  at  3.15  p.  m.  Villa  Murtinho,  93  kms.  south  of 
Abuna,  is  just  opposite  the  town  of  Villa  Bella  in  Bolivia, 
and  the  junction  of  the  Beni  and  Mamor^  tixe  Bolivian  city 
being  between  the  two  rivers;  the  Mamor<S  from  here  south 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  At  the  ter- 
minal, Guajar4  Mirim,  there  is  another  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  opposite  shore  in  Bolivia,  from  which  a  railroad 
is  now  being  constructed  to  Eiberalta,  an  important  town  of 
Bolivia,  near  the  edge  of  the  Amazonian  forest  and  the  Bo- 
livian cattle  country.  For  the  development  of  northern 
Bolivia  which  is  drained  by  the  Beni  River,  this  railway  will 
be  a  great  motive  power,  aa  also  for  Matto  Grosso  of  BrsaL 
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An  enormous  region  of  mbber  and  of  many  other  possibilities 
is  hereby  rendered  accessible,  as  this  great  accomplishment  is 
to  be  supplemented  in  Bolivia  by  other  important  connections. 
The  formal  inauguration  of  the  road  already  long  in  nse  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  desire  of  the  President  of  Brazil 
to  assist  in  person  at  the  ceremonies. 

It  is  an  item  of  interest  that  the  head  waters  of  the  Goa- 
por6  River,  a  branch  of  the  Madeira,  are  so  close  to  those  of 
ihe  stream  Agaapehy,  tributary  to  the  Jaurd  and  Paraguay 
rivers,  that  they  could  be  connected  by  a  canal  less  than  1000 
feet  long.  Tears  ago  the  trip  across  from  the  Amazon  waters 
to  the  Paraguay-Paran&  basin  was  made  in  a  canoe  by  hardy 
Portuguese  explorers  following  this  route,  which  in  the  years 
to  come  may  develop  into  a  frequented  waterway. 

Any  one  wishing  to  make  the  journey  from  Manaos  up  the 
Madeira  to  the  railway  is  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  of  9  milreis,  in 
addition  to  a  deposit  of  50$  for  hospital  or  funeral  expenses 
in  case  he  should  contract  yellow  fever  or  other  serious  ail, 
but  the  50$  are  refunded  on  his  safe  return. 

On  the  Way  Home.  Few  will  sail  away  from  the  match- 
less harbor  and  city  of  Rio  without  keen  regret  and  the  de- 
termination to  revisit  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
though  with  these  once  lost  to  view  he  may  look  eagerly  for- 
ward to  the  conclusion  of  the  homeward  voyage.  This  at  pres- 
ent by  the  Lamport  and  Holt  steamers  occupies  16  or  18 
days,  which  are  happily  spent  on  their  lai^e  and  luxurious 
vessels,  the  several  calls  en  route  relieving  any  possible  mo- 
notony. The  weather  is  generally  delightful,  two  weeks  of 
summer,  not  too  hot,  followed  by  one  never  knows  what,  for 
the  two  or  three  days  before  reaching  New  York. 

A  few  may  prefer  to  take  ship  to  a  Earopean  port  and  spend 
some  time  on  the  other  side  before  retaming  home,  but  there 
is  no  longer  a  necessity  for  going  that  way  in  order  to  have  a 
comfortable  voyage.  Although  the  steamers  of  the  English 
Line  are  a  trifle  faster,  even  with  the  best  connection  at 
Southampton  or  Liverpool  the  time  to  New  York  is  longer. 

B&hla.  About  60  hours  from  Rio  on  the  third  morning  of 
the  return  voyage,  the  ship  is  likely  to  be  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Bahia,  once  the  capital  of  Brazil,  and  now  with  a 
[wpulation  of  285,000  its  third  city.    It  is  720  miles  from  its 
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ancient  rival.  Founded  in  1549  by  Thome  de  Sonsa  Uiis  is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Brazilian  cities  and  has  ever  been  a  place  not 
only  of  commercial  importance  bnt  of  artistic  and  literary 
cnltare  and  of  sumptuous  religions  sanctuaries.  Until  1762 
it  was  the  seat  of  colonial  power.  The  location  of  the  ci^  on 
the  east  side  of  a  deep  and  well  protected  gulf  is  admirable ; 
its  beanfy  woold  excite  enthusiasm  if  it  were  seen  before 
Bio  instead  of  afterwards.  The  name  of  this  city  is  reaUy 
Sao  Salvador,  while  the  bay  is  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  Bay 
of  All  Saints,  the  name  Bahia  of  the  State  having,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Pemambuco  and  Pari,  by  foreigners  been  transferred 
to  that  of  its  capital  city.  Its  appearance  is  indeed  striking, 
with  its  upper  and  lower  town,  the  former  crowning  a  hi^ 
and  almost  perpendicular  bluff,  the  latter,  looking  almost  as  if 
it  had  been  pushed  over  the  edge,  occupyii^  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  water  front,  both  sections  charmingly  vari^ated  by 
dense  tropical  foliage.  Conspicuous  &om  a  distance  are  the 
great  elevators  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  town  and  many 
lai^e  buildings,  towers,  and  churches. 

In  a  small  boat  one  may  be  rowed  a  mile  from  the  anchorage 
to  the  landing,  then  passing  to  Ribeira  street,  may  follow  this 
to  an  elevator  at  the  right  or  by  a  steep  and  narrow  street  on 
the  face  of  the  bluff  may  climb  to  the  top.  By  the  elevator  at 
the  right  15  or  20  may  be  lifted  in  a  wooden  bos  to  the  edge  of 
a  pretty  square  above,  the  Pra^  da  Constitucio.  At  the 
right  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Municipal  Building,  spoiled  by 
the  Dntch  in  1636,  later  repaired,  and  recently  rebuilt,  with 
a  new  four-faced  clock  tower  added;  but  in  January,  1912,  it 
was  riddled  by  shots  from  Brazilian  warships  on  account  of  an 
insurrection.  A  lai^  attractive  bnilding  at  the  rear  of  this 
square,  which  formerly  was  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese 
Governors  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Province,  has  been  rebuilt 
from  the  foundations  and  is  now  used  for  the  Governor's  of- 
fices, his  residence  beii^  in  Corredor  da  Victoria.  The  Amer- 
ican Consulate  is  well  located  on  a  comer  of  this  square. 
Narrow  lanes  of  three  centuries  gone,  lead  from  here  in  several 
directions;  but  some  of  them  are  traversed  by  electric  cars 
which  frequently  leave  the  Plaza  for  diverse  sections.  A  pleas- 
ant suburban  ride  is  to  the  fishing  village  and  suburb  of  Bio 
IV^rmelbo,  where  a  nice  Innchetm  may  be  obtained ;  one  passes 
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on  the  way  oat,  throngh  some  of  the  fine  reeidence  Btreets,  bjr 
the  Bide  of  beantiful  parks,  and  by  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Barra  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  on  the  site  of  an  old  fort. 
There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  lighthoose  top,  well  worth  the 
climb,  and  one  nu^  walk  on  to  Bio  Vermelho  a  little  farther. 

The  narrow  Chili  street  rons  from  the  Pra^a  da  Consti- 
tncSo  to  the  Castro  Alves  Square,  150  feet  above  the  bay,  with 
a  Statue  of  Cohimhus  surmonnting  a  marble  fonntain  in  the 
garden.  On  one  side  is  the  San  JoSo  Theater.  Here  also  are 
the  Paris  and  the  8ul  Americano  Botels,  and  the  bnUding  of 
the  jonmal,  the  Diorio  da  Bahia.  Following  &om  here  Carlos 
Gomez  street  we  may  come  to  the  Piedade  Square  with  a  pret^ 
garden,  and  a  marble  fonntain  with  a  symbolic  statne  of  an 
Indian  stepping  on  a  serpent.  On  one  side  of  the  square  is 
the  Piedade  Church,  on  another  the  Senate  House,  of  Italian 
style  of  architectore.  Passing  tbo  Police  Headquarters,  a 
pretty  street,  Pedro  Luiz,  with  modem  baildings,  leads  to  the 
Pasieio  Publico,  a  delightful  resting  place,  the  largest  and 
most  popular  in  the  city,  shaded  by  mango  trees,  containing 
an  obelisk  of  Egyptian  marble,  commemoratiog,  one  says,  the 
arrival  of  King  Joao  VI  in  Brazil,  another  the  opening  of 
Brazilian  ports  to  foreign  commerce  in  1808.  At  one  side,  on 
the  Afflictos  Sqnare,  the  thick  walls  of  an  old  fortress  have 
been  remodeled  into  police  barracks.  A  steep  street  leads  down 
from  the  Paaseio  Publico  to  a  colonial  fortification,  the  0am- 
boa  Fortress  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

The  Largo  Duque  du  Caxias  contains  in  a  pretty  garden  an 
imposing  monament  of  Carrara  marble  and  bronze,  100  feet 
in  height,  named  the  Dots  de  Jvlho,  the  date  of  the  evacnation 
of  the  State  by  the  Portogoese  troops  in  1824,  which  sealed  its 
independence.  At  the  top  of .  the  tall  Corinthian  Column 
stands  the  traditional  Indian  with  foot  on  a  dragon,  signify- 
ing the  triumph  over  despotism.  Colossal  flgnree  of  bronze 
represent  the  great  rivers  of  Brazil,  with  other  accessoriee 
making  this  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Brazil.  A  notable 
peculiarity  of  the  city  is  that  the  monuments  are  of  symbolic 
character  and  not  of  individnala,  no  busts  or  statues  of  heroes 
save  one  to  the  English  philanthropist.  Dr.  Paterson,  a  physi- 
cian whose  good  works  were  many.  In  the  Praga  do  Biachnelo, 
which  is  overlooked  by  the  handsome  edifice  of  the  Commeroial 
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Aasociatioii,  another  beautifnl  mosomeBt,  a  marble  pillar  sar- 
motmted  by  a  flying  Victory,  commemoratea  the  triomph  of 
Brazil  over  Paraguay  in  the  terrible  war  of  1864-70. 

Among  a  number  of  interesting  ehorehefl  is  the  San  Fran- 
CUC0,  bnilt  in  1713  with  elaborate  and  gorgeous  interior  deeo- 
ratiana  The  CoUegio  Church  of  the  Jeauita,  now  the  Cathe- 
dral, built  of  stone  prior  to  1572,  on  the  iJargo  Qninze  de 
Novembro,  haa  an  imposing  interior,  the  details  of  its  ornamen- 
tation, from  the  design  of  the  main  altar  to  the  work  in  the 
ceiling,  making  it  perhaps  the  moat  curious  in  Brazil.  A  Beue- 
dictine  Church,  San  Sebastiao,  on  a  central  eminence,  ia 
peculiar  in  beii^  all  white  inside  and  out,  the  main  altar  and 
the  Saints'  images  of  Carrara  marble,  while  the  two  towers 
and  the  dome,  the  highest  spot  in  the  city,  are  white  also. 
Oldest  of  all  in  Bahia  la  the  Church  Nossa  Senhora  da  Ojvda. 

Bahia  boasts  of  one  of  the  beat  Medical  Schools  in  Sonth 
America,  with  a  finer  building  than  the  School  in  Kio  pos- 
sesses ;  this  on  the  Lai^  Quinze  de  Novembro.  It  haa  also  a 
Law  College  and  other  excellent  schools,  one  of  the  moat  val- 
uable, a  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Trades  founded  in  1872  with  day 
and  night  classes,  workshops,  and  class  rooms,  and  2500  popils 
in  attendance.  A  Puhlic  Library  with  30,000  volumes,  a  ifu- 
nidpal  with  20,000,  and  atill  others  are  of  good  service  to  the 
people.  The  Poorhouse  is  an  attractive  looking  place  and 
there  are  excellent  hospitals. 

tn  the  eastern  suhnrbs  are  charming  vistas;  and  of  homely 
inters  are  the  hundreds  of  colored  women  engaged  in  laun- 
dry work  along  a  little  stream  with  the  clothing  spread  ont 
upon  the  grass  and  bushes.  No  machine  washed  and  dried 
clothing  there,  but  all  done  in  good  freah  air. 

Bahia  is  the  great  cocoa  port  of  Brazil,  furnishing  abont 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  supply;  the  State  is  wonderfully 
rich  in  productions  of  almost  every  kind.  One  may  ask  what 
does  it  not  produce  rather  than  what  it  does ;  coffee,  tobacco, 
rubber,  cotton,  sugar,  nuts,  woods,  etc.,  besides  a  wealth  of 
minerals  of  great  diversity;  the  largest  diamond  carbonate  ever 
discovered  was  found  here  in  1895.  It  weighed  3150  carats 
and  was  divided  in  Paris  into  smaller  stones.  Qold,  copper, 
and  many  of  the  precious  stones  are  found  in  various  sections. 
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Even  the  sand  is  exported,  being  worth  $100  a  ton ;  some,  at 
leagt,  of  a  deposit  found  by  an  American  engineer  along  the 
shore,  called  monaate,  rich  in  thorium  silicate,  used  for  electric 
Ughts. 

The  lower  part  of  the  city  should  not  be  ignored,  for  here 
are  the  commercial  hoosea,  the  markets,  Custom  House,  arse- 
nals, Post  Office,  factories,  and  many  of  the  stores.  There  is 
one  pretty  plaza,  bat  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  at  night 
it  is  wholly  deserted  for  the  residential  section  above,  save  for 
a  few  of  tJie  poorer  classes  who  live  on  the  steep  hillside. 

On  the  boundary  of  this  state  are  the  Paido  Affoiuo  FaUs 
of  the  San  Francisco  River,  worth  visiting  if  time  permits ;  the 
valley  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  r^ons  of  the  globe.  A  line 
of  comfortable  steamers  subsidized  by  the  State,  running  to 
Pemambnco,  gives  opportunity  to  chfuigc  at  Peneda,  about  30 
miles  up  the  river,  to  a  smaller  boat,  which  ascends  to  Piranhas, 
near  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  150  miles  farther,  a  two  days' 
joomey.  A  railway  mns  from  Piranhas  to  Jatoba,  71  miles, 
to  navigation  above  the  Falls.  Fedras,  the  Falls  station,  is 
about  half  way.  Then  a  ride  of  two  hours  or  so  brings  one  to 
the  great  canon.  Men  living  near,  for  a  small  fee,  will  act  as 
guides.  There  are  various  rapids  and  one  high  fall ;  the  river 
first  compressed  by  rock  banks  is  divided  into  five  narrow 
branches  throngh  lock  clefts,  foor  of  which  tumbling  down  15 
or  20  feet  become  a  mass  of  foam  and  rush  down  a  steep  in< 
cline,  with  a  roar  audible  for  miles,  in  splendid  rapids.  The 
four  branches  soon  nnite,  rushing  on  to  the  great  Fall,  the 
Mai  da  Cachoeira,  where  all  five  take  a  grand  l^p  of  190  feet, 
which  may  best  be  surveyed  lying  prone  on  a  flat  roci  72  feet 
above  the  Fall,  too  awe-inspiring  a  sight  to  be  enjoyed  by 
every  one,  but  to  those  of  steady  nerve  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
A  visit  to  the  Bat's  Cave  may  as  well  be  omitted. 

Unless  one  stays  over  a  steamer  in  Bahia,  one  may  have  but 
a  glimpse  of  the  city's  many  attractions  and  of  course  none  of 
the  unique,  solitary,  yet  some  day  to  be  famous,  waterfalls. 
Five  or  six  hours  only  on  shore  are  generally  permitted  to  the 
tourist,  though  the  steamer  is  likely  to  delay  several  more  after 
the  return  on  board.  But  it  does  not  do  to  take  chances  on 
so  important  a  matter. 
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From  Baliia  the  sail  is  generally  to  Port  an  Spain,  Trinidad, 
where  the  hours  will  be  a  pleasure  after  ten  days  on  the  broad 
ocean.  Onee  more  you  are  in  a  land  where  yon  will  hear 
English  "as  she  is  spoke"  in  various  waya  by  persons  of  va- 
rioQs  complexions.  A  drive  past  the  Victoria  Institute,  the 
Government  Bouse,  and  the  market  place  to  the  reservoir,  the 
BotaniaU  Qarden,  and  to  the  beautifiJ  Queen'a  Park  Botel 
will  be  greatly  enjoyed ;  and  the  opportunity  for  shopping  in 
the  excellent  stores  or  from  the  natives  who  bring  wares  to 
the  boat  will  be  improved  by  some  whose  pursee  are  not  yet 
empty.  On  the  regular  steamers,  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
visit  the  celebrated  Pitch  Lake  some  miles  away,  a  lake  with 
an  area  of  114  acres,  on  the  surface  of  which  one  may  walk 
if  he  moves  along  promptly.  This  is  the  main  source  of  the 
supply  of  asphalt  used  in  tiie  United  States. 

The  next  morning  the  steamer  is  at  Bridgetown  in  BarbadoSf 
a  pleasant  old  town  where  some  hours  may  be  spent  in  a  drive, 
a  stroll,  or  in  shopping  to  buy  a  few  curios  or  embroideries. 
This  is  surely  British  soil,  though  90  per  cent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  negroes.  Near  the  landing  is  Trafalgar  Square,  with 
a  bronze  statue  of  Nelson  in  the  center,  justly  his  due  as  it  was 
he  who  preserved  Great  Britain's  West  Indian  possessions  in 
1805.  Sere  are  the  government  buildings  and  St.  Micfiad's, 
the  Anglican  church.  A  Carnegie  Library  and  a  Salvation 
Army  BvUding  not  far  away  may  be  reminders  that  we  are 
approaching  home.  The  Woman's  Self -Help  Association,  also 
on  the  Square,  invites  and  deserves  patronage ;  for  Indian  pot- 
tery and  other  curios,  lace,  embroidery,  and  various  edibles 
may  here  be  procured  at  modest  prices.  A  house  called  WS- 
ton  at  the  comer  of  Bay  street  and  Chelsea  road  ia  of  interest 
as  being  in  1751  the  temporary  residence  of  Oeoi^  Washing- 
ton, the  companion  of  his  elder  brother  Lawrence,  who  having 
contracted  consumption  had  come  here  in  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing bis  health.  Dying  a  year  afterward,  Lawrence  bequeathed 
his  estate  of  Mount  Temon  to  his  brother  George. 

Seven  d^s  later  Sandy  Hook  is  passed;  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, the  old  and  new  sly-scrapers  draw  near.  Every  one  is 
glad  to  retam,  however  delightful  the  journey.  Some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  passengers  will  in  future  have  a  little  broader  out- 
look ;  regarding  the  Other  Americans  with  somewhat  more  of 
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respect ;  well  knoving  now  that  there  are  agreeable  flcenea  to  be 
revisited,  remote  regions  to  be  explored,  and  for  those  who 
have  the  judgment,  tact,  and  energy,  wonderful  (^iporttmities 
for  enterpriw. 
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SOtJTH  AMERICAN  TEADE 

Although  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  Soath  Amer- 
ican trade  have  been  liberally  proffered  in  many  books  and 
magazinea,  and  in  various  addresses  to  commerdal  bodies,  a 
few  additional  remarks  may  be  of  service;  as  from  current 
report,  cogent  need  still  exista  to  reiterate  with  emphasis  many 
suf^estiona  previonsly  nrged,  some  of  these  in  a  magazine 
article  of  my  own  as  long  ago  aa  July,  1907,  but  equally  im- 
portant to-day. 

Except  for  certain  facta  of  common  knowledge,  it  would  go 
without  saying  that  the  first  and  most  important  point  for  a 
manufacturer  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  he  really  cares  to 
cultivate  Sonth  American  trade,  and  will  make  a  determined 
and  persistent  effort  to  secure  and  preserve  it ;  a  few  occasional 
sales  certainly  not  being  worth  while.  To  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  this  question  conditions  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

Commercial  men  shoold  by  this  time  be  aware  that  in  the 
regions  to  the  south  business  opportunities  are  large  and  are 
rapidly  increasing,  that  the  population  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  is  above  seventy  millions,  and  that  their  commerce, 
amounting  in  1912  to  two  and  a  half  billion  dollara,  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  Chins  and  Japan  tt^ether.  In  fact  Ar- 
gentina alone  has  more  commerce  than  either  of  these  Asiatic 
countries,  and  Brazil  baa  more  than  Japan.  Further,  the  ratio 
of  increase  on  our  South  American  continent  is  greater  than 
in  those  regions  of  Asia. 

Next,  the  mannfacturer  should  realize  that  the  longer  he 
delays  entering  the  field  the  smaller  will  be  his  chance  of 
success ;  that  the  British  and  Germans  have  long  been  on  the 
ground,  and  that,  in  spite  of  our  fancied  superiority  in  busi- 
nesa  methods,  they  will  not  easily  be  supplanted.    He  should 
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nnderstand  that  the  South  Asterieans  in  general  are  not  eager 
to  trade  vitb  us,  their  aasoeiation  with  Europe,  both  by  blood 
and  by  steamship  lines,  being  cl(»er  and  stronger.  In  some 
countries  we  are  really  unfwpular;  in  otheis  they  do  not 
care  a  rap  about  us  ei^er  way.  Many  Latin  Americans  are 
distrustful  and  suspicious  of  our  nation  from  a  political  point 
of  view.  They  dislike  the  boorish  and  supercilious  manner 
of  some  of  oar  half-educated  traveling,  railroad,  and  mining 
men,  although  Americans  of  broader  intelligence  and  better 
manners  are  well  liked.  Even  in  Peru,  which  country,  if  any, 
is  supposed  to  be  especially  friendly,  a  prominent  statesman, 
F.  Garcia  Calderdn,  in  his  recent  book  on  Latin  America,  ex- 
pressed grave  fears  of  the  Yankee  Peril,  more  serious  than 
that  of  the  Germans. 

Pleasant  speeches  at  dinner  should  not  blur  the  fact  that 
Latin  Americans  are  more  enthnsiaatic  about  Latin  America 
than  Pan  America.  Capital,  to  be  sore,  from  any  quarter 
is  welcomed  in  undeveloped  countries  and  decidedly  better 
bargains  will  not  be  despised.  Ecuador,  Pern,  and  Bolivia 
gladly  accept  our  money  for  internal  development,  but  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Ai^entina,  as  a  rule,  get  what  they  need  from 
Europe,  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  being  invested  in 
Argentina  by  Great  Britain  alone.  It  is  time  to  realize  that 
it  is  for  our  interest  more  than  theirs  to  cultivate  friendly 
and  commercial  relations  with  South  Americans.  They  will 
not  be  neglected  by  others  or  suffer  greatly  if  we  do  not  favor 
them  with  our  presence  and  regard.  To  undertake  the  estab- 
lishing of  commercial  relations  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  con- 
descension on  our  part  is  a  mistake  certain  to  interfere  with 
the  rapid  extension  of  business. 

It  is  obTioos  that  only  those  American  goods  which  are 
exclusive  or  which  regvw'e  no  tariff  advantage  can  long  com- 
pete  successfully  on  even  terms  abroad  with  European  wares, 
now  sold  by  active  enterprising  business  men  determined  to 
keep  and  increase  their  trade. 

An  important  and  primary  consideration  is  the  willingness 
and  ability  to  conform  to  South  American  custom  in  regard 
to  credit;  it  is  rulable  to  defer  payment  from  three  to  six 
months  after  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  the  price  being  fixed 
accordingly  or  interest  being  added.    Such  credit,  readily 
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granted  by  European  firms,  must  be  ^ven  by  oars  in  order 
to  Becure  extensive  trade.  In  some  quarters  an  idea  is  cur- 
rent that  South  American  credit  is  not  generally  good,  but 
flhippers  of  many  years'  experience  assert  that  cnstomen 
there  are  quite  as  reliable  and  honest  as  those  in  Europe  or 
the  United  States.  Furthermore,  certain  New  York  shippers 
take  charge  of  and  guarantee  the  collections,  so  that  no  loss 
is  possible.  Where  results  have  been  onsatisfactoiy  it  has 
often  been  due  to  the  incompetence  or  dishonesty  of  the 
agent  rather  than  to  the  Latin  American  vrith  whom  he  dealt. 
Naturally  amtable  precautions  should  be  taken  and  careful 
scrutiny  exercised,  as  not  every  one  is  honest  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

As  an  aid  in  investigating  credit,  as  well  as  for  other  rea- 
sons, the  establishment  of  American  btKiks  in  the  variouB 
counbies  ia  an  urgent  necessity.  Rumors  aa  to  plans  for  these 
have  long  been  abroad,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished. Few  of  our  houses  may  be  capable  of  ot^anizing  a 
great  chain  of  banks  like  that  of  London  and  La  Plata;  those 
who  might  apparently  do  not  wish  to,  or  they  are  awaiting 
the  passage  of  the  currency  bill.  But  in  any  of  our  large 
cities  capital  might  be  raised  to  organize  a  single  bank  in 
Rio,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  or  other  cities,  which  would 
be  a  valuable  center  of  credit  information  as  well  as  of  ez- 
chai^.  Under  able  and  cautious  management  sudh  banka 
would  be  of  great  service  to  our  exporters  and  repay  the 
investors  with  10  or  12  per  cent  dividends  if  not  more. 

Much  has  been  said  about  American  Steamship  Lines  aa 
an  encouragement  to  our  commerce.  While  it  would  indeed 
be  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  now  and  agaiu 
floating  from  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  this  is  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  banks.  If  neither  business  judgment  nor 
patriotism  impels  our  multi-millionaires  to  build  up  a  mer- 
chant marine,  our  needs  will  be  supplied  by  others.  Already 
vre  have  excellent  bi-weekly  passenger  service  from  New  York 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  every  week  steamers  to  Bio.  On  the 
completion  of  the  Canal  we  shall  have  weekly  service  from 
New  York  dovm  the  West  Coast  by  at  least  two  good  lines 
of  steamers.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  freight  steamers 
is  already  plying  to  each  side. 
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With  favorable  conrnderation  in  regard  to  embartdns  on 
foreign  trade,  or  even  as  a  preliminary,  some  ordinary  geo- 
graphical knowlei^  and  a  alight  acquaintance  with  local 
conditions,  easily  procured,  is  fa^hiy  desirable.  It  is  not  a 
preposseBsing  introdnction  for  a  gentleman  to  receive  a  letter 
directed  "Buenos  Aires,  Brazil  or  Chile,"  as  often  happens, 
this  being  one  degree  worse  than  if  Brazil  or  Chile  were  used 
alone,  as  the  former  address  betrays  not  merely  ignorance  but 
the  man's  indifference  to  his  d^play  of  it  The  common 
practice  of  mailing  letters  with  iosuficient  postage  is  still 
more  annoying,  and  is  absolutely  inexcusable. 

Many  of  our  largest  industries  and  some  smaller  onee  al- 
ready have  an  excellent  trade  with  South  America,  so  that  on 
the  average  the  United  States  stands  third  in  the  value  of 
goods  imported  into  the  various  countries.  Great  Britain  is 
first  and  Germany  second.  One  meets  their  representatives 
eveiywhere. 

As  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  will  pass  before  an 
answer  may  be  received  to  one's  letter  addressed  to  the  United 
States  Consul  resident  in  the  various  countries,  it  is  the  more 
important  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  at  home  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  different  localities,  the  variety  of  climate  and 
prodactions,  the  condition  of  the  people  uid  their  require- 
ments ;  some  of  which  information  may  be  found  in  the  valu- 
able monthly  BuUetin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  ihe  ex- 
cellent Semi-Monthly,  The  South  American,  and  in  the  multi- 
tude of  books  recently  written  on  the  various  countries. 

With  even  the  slightest  knowledge  One  might  avoid  the 
absurdity  of  sending  lawn  mowers  to  Iqoique,  a  barren  desert 
where  for  the  few  and  expensive  plots  of  grass  not  only  the 
water  but  the  soil  is  imported ;  or  rubber  boots  to  lima,  where 
only  a  sli(^t  drizzle  is  ever  experienced  and  small  probability 
exists  of  need  in  the  back  country;  or  old-fashioned  chande- 
liers on  a  three-foot  stem  to  places  where  electricity  is  em- 
ployed or  where  the  ceilings  are  15  feet  high.  If  ordinary 
precautions  had  not  been  ignored,  it  would  seem  foolish  to  say 
that  before  shipping  goods  one  should  ascertain  whether  such 
articles  are  wanted  in  that  locality. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  except  in  the  case  of  soms  novelty, 
the  people  know  what  they  want  and  insist  upon  having  it 
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They  will  not  take  what  wt  think  they  on^t  to  want  or  what 
is  convenient  for  us  to  send.  The  liatin  Americans  are  quite 
as  fashionable  and  up-to-date  as  we  are;  the  Indians,  on  the 
contrary,  want  the  same  thing  year  after  year  and  for  cen- 
turies. If  their  trade  is  desired  their  taste  must  be  catered 
to,  for  others  are  ready  to  supply  what  they  want  if  we  do  not 

Permanent  commercial  interests  alone  should  be  sou^t. 
Great  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  reputation  of  our 
merchants  by  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  manufactarera,  who 
in  dull  times  have  sent  men  abroad  to  take  orders ;  then,  bnai' 
ness  at  home  reviving  and  rush  orders  being  received,  they 
have  turned  baek  to  their  old  customers,  ignoring  the  new 
and  leaving  t\eir  orders  unfilled,  careless  of  their  embarrass- 
ment and  inability  to  supply  their  needs  from  any  local  mar- 
ket. Such  trade  permanently  reverts  to  the  British  dealers 
upon  whose  steadiness  they  can  rely. 

It  would  seem  a  gracious  act  if  some  of  oar  large  manu- 
facturers, instead  of  wanting  the  whole  earth,  should  cultivate 
the  South  American  trade,  certain  to  prove  profitable,  and 
leave  some  of  their  home  market  to  be  taken  care  of  by  smaller 
people  not  so  well  prepared  for  the  conquest  of  distant  fields. 

The  changeablenesa  sometimes  exhibited  seems  extraordi- 
nary. An  American  in  Bolivia  engaged  in  a  lai^ce  business 
with  Indiana,  after  much  urging  and  time  spent,  was  per- 
suaded by  a  traveling  man  from  New  Orleans  to  give  him  an 
order  for  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  to  be  delivered 
within  six  months.  About  the  time  they  were  expected,  the 
American  received  a  letter  sayii^  that  the  firm  had  concluded 
not  to  fill  any  orders  to  Bolivia ! 

A  difficult  frequently  experienced  where  cash  sales  have 
been  made,  and  an  excessive  annoyance  to  the  purchaser,  is 
that  a  draft  sent  at  the  same  time  with  the  goods  if  not  earlier 
reaches  the  consignee  a  week,  a  month,  or  more  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  merchandise.  A  nmnth's  interest  is  lost  by  Xba 
purchaser,  with  the  goods  not  in  hand.  When  they  do  arrive 
they  are  often  not  as  ordered,  deficient  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, and  naturally  that  is  the  end. 

It  sfaonld  be  Buperfiuous  to  say  that  merchandise  should 
be  up  to  the  quaMy  of  t^  sample,  bat  not  so.    Such  bap- 
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penii^,  common  at  home,  will  not  work  abroad  where  the 
tariff  is  level  and  competition  free. 

Further,  the  goods  must  be  precisely  like  the  sample,  not 
even  something  bett«r.  Men  who  order  two-wheeled  vehicles 
do  not  want  four-wheeled.  The  latter  in  some  sections  are 
impossible.  The  assumption  that  people  do  not  know  what 
they  want,  or  the  carelessness  which  permits  of  gross  mistakes 
in  shipping  goods  thousands  of  miles  is  evidence  of  crude 
business  ideas  and  methods. 

In  most  sections  a  slight  difference  in  price  is  not  so  keenly 
regarded  as  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  the  steadiness  of 
price.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  them  that  an  article  sboold 
be  sold  for  30  cents  through  a  period  of  years  than  that  it 
should  vary  from  25  or  28  cents  to  32. 

Careful  packing  of  goods,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, has  for  years  been  continually  urged,  without  avail  or 
with  but  slight  improvement.  It  is  as  true  now  as  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  that  packages  from  the  United  States  on  the 
dock  in  Sonth  American  ports  may  be  picked  out  on  account 
of  their  disreputable  appearance.  Boxes  splitting  open,  bags 
and  bales  ripping  apart,  many  goods  lost  or  rained,  is  the 
continual  complaint.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  Some 
houses  may  have  reformed. 

A  United  States  official,  writing  for  goods  to  his  New  York 
drun^st,  charged  him  partiealarly  about  the  packing.  The 
bottles  arriving  in  a  pasteboard  box  were  broken.  Again  he 
tried  with  definite  instructions  and  the  same  result  The 
next  order  went  to  England,  where  it  was  properly  filled. 

The  persistence  in  ignoring  expert  advice  is  extraordinary. 
Agents  in  South  America  often  send  explicit  directions  as  to 
packing,  the  size  and  weight  of  boxes,  et«.,  without  the 
slightest  effect.  Goods  are  dispatched  in  a  500  or  1000  lb.  box 
to  a  region  where  they  must  be  transported  on  the  bac^  of 
llamas,  whose  load  is  100  lbs.  The  box  is  left  on  the  dock  or 
at  the  railway  station ;  the  goods  are  never  used. 

New  York  shippers  report  that  moch  freight  reaches  them 
in  a  condition  impossible  to  embark  cm  the  long  journey.  It 
must  be  refused  or  repacked.  These  are  curious  commen- 
taries on  the  guppoeedly  superior  budneas  ability  of  Amer- 
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icana.  The  splendidly  bound  boxes  and  bales  of  BritiBh  goods 
are  in  striking  contrast. 

On  the  East  Coast  transportation  by  water  and  rail  is  gen- 
eral, though  not  complete.  On  the  West,  Chile  is  well  served 
with  railroads,  Bolivia's  are  rapidly  developing,  hnt  an  enor- 
mous region  remains,  especially  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 
where  transportation  by  mules,  burros,  Uamas,  and  Indians 
will  long  continue  to  be  the  only  methods. 

A  material  factor  in  securing  South  American  trade  where 
agents  are  employed  is  the  sending  of  suitable  and  competent 
men.  One  of  our  largest  hooses,  noted  for  the  rather  su- 
perior quality  of  its  salesmen,  admitted  that  they  bad  by 
experience  discovered  that  some  who  were  very  good  salesmen 
here  did  not  succeed  there.  Precisely  why  Americans  should 
be  80  reluctant  to  follow  advice  from  experts  on  subjects  of 
which  they  are  ignorant  is  a  puzzle ;  but  it  is  a  fact  tiiat  the 
preaching  of  many  men  for  many  years  seems  largely  to  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  We  should  comprehend  that  South 
Americans  are  not  ignorant  barbarians,  that  in  general  they 
have  more  culture,  often  more  education,  than  our  business 
men,  that  their  manners  are  much  better,  and  that  if  we  desire 
their  business  we  must  adapt  ourselves  in  some  degree  and 
treat  them  with  courtesy  and  not  arn^anee.  To  speak  of  them 
as  monkeys,  savages,  and  dagoes,  even  so  as  to  be  overheard, 
to  commit  other  acts  of  unpardonable  rudeness  in  churches 
and  elsewhere,  boorishly  to  inform  them  that  they  are  half  a 
century  behind  the  times,  are  acts  which  m^bt  seem  incred- 
ible but  are  by  no  means  rare.  A  man  who  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  his  own  superiority  and  who  regards  the  courteous 
amenities  of  life  practiced  by  Latin  Americans  as  silly  and 
time  wasting,  as  an  evidence  of  insincerity  and  of  a  lack  of 
practical  common  sense,  who  fancies  himself  above  the  con- 
ventions of  dress  and  manners  as  practiced  in  the  cities  vis- 
ited, and  as  they  are  in  Europe,  who  would  rush  and  push  his 
wares  is  likely  to  make  an  unfavorable  impreasion  and  to  learn 
that  more  haste  is  less  speed. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  to  accomplish  much  a  man  must 
speak  the  languages  of  the  countries  visited.  What  success 
would  a  man  speaking  no  English  have  in  the  United  States! 
Spanish  is  current  in  all  the  Republics  save  Brazil;  there  it 
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is  understood  by  all  persons  of  education,  and  may  do  fairly 
in  the  large  cities;  but  for  an  extended  tour  or  a  long  stay  in 
Brazil  a  knowledge  of  Portuguese  is  essential. 

Two  extremes  are  noticed  by  the  observant  traveler  in  South 
America,  each  of  which  appears  objectionable.  Some  Amer- 
ican goods  are  sold  at  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  the  home 
price ;  which  might  cause  the  disinterested  layman  to  conclude 
that  our  tariff  needed  revising ;  other  articles  are  sold  at  doa- 
ble or  triple  the  price  at  home  (not  always  the  fault  of  the 
duty),  a  practice  in  the  long  run  likely  to  prove  unprofitable. 
Thus  a  popular  sewing  machine  was  bought  a  few  years  ago  in 
Arequipa  at  one-fourth  the  price  in  Boston.  "White  paper 
made  in  the  United  States  is  cheaper  in  Chile  than  in  Chicago. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  La  Paz,  shoes  worth  $2.50  cost  $5.50  to 
$6.00,  kerosene  oil  sold  at  about  $5.00  for  a  case  of  10  gallons, 
a  can  of  corned  beef  costs  80  cents;  and  ham,  60  to  80  cents 
a  lb.  The  last,  put  up  by  a  Chicago  packer,  could  be  pur- 
chased more  cheaply  at  retail  from  an  English  firm,  having 
come  by  way  of  London,  than  at  wholesale  from  the  Chicago 
agent  on  the  ground;  and  the  home  office  would  not  take  a 
direct  order.  Whether  the  price  was  according  to  the  plans 
of  the  home  office,  or  the  idioc^craEry  of  the  agent  anziouB  to 
make  his  fortune  in  a  hurry,  is  unknown.  That  some  agents 
are  arbitrary  in  their  charges  might  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  boots  sold  at  Mollendo  for  $5.00  a  pair  were  priced  in 
La  Paz  at  $14.00. 

The  sharp  practice  of  some  salesmeD  is  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  others.  The  man  who  sold  a  snow-plow  to  some 
one  on  the  coast  lands  of  Peru  on  the  plea  that  the  climate 
would  change  on  the  completion  of  the  canal  no  doubt  prides 
himself  on  his  smartness,  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
done  much  to  discredit  Americans  in  all  that  region.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  patriotism  consists  simply  in  "blowing" 
about  their  country ;  that  they  might  do  it  a  better  service  by 
honorable  conduct  and  courteous  demeanor  does  not  occur 
to  them. 

I  have  heard  that  in  many  places  on  the  plateau,  as  proV 
ably  in  the  interior,  it  is  customary  to  charge  the  poor  Indiana 
who  earn  but  50  or  75  cents  a  day  doable  the  already  high 
price  which  a  white  man  is  asked  for  the  same  article,  a 
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sample  do  doubt  of  the  justice  and  fair  dealii^  for  niiich  we 
are  told  that  men  are  d^tinguished,  but  in  which  women  are 
said  to  be  lackiug. 

Ten  dollars  a  day  has  been  allowed  as  a  suitable  sum  for 
traveling  expenses,  and  one  following  the  railroads  and  not 
bein^f  burdened  with  heavy  samples  might  find  this  sufficient. 
In  the  interior  where  many  pack  animals  must  be  employed, 
or  with  a  large  supply  of  baggage  to  go  by  rail,  and  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina  where  heavy  license  fees  must  be  paid,  the 
fifteen  dollars  a  day  asserted  by  a  recent  traveler  to  be  neces- 
saty  may  be  desirable.  It  depends,  too,  a  good  deal  upon  the 
BkiU  and  character  of  the  man. 

The  tax  on  commercial  travelers  who  sell  goods  or  who 
merely  exhibit  samples  and  take  orders  is  an  item  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  other  expenses.  In  some  countries 
a  separate  license  must  be  obtained  for  each  Province  or  De- 
partment, corresponding  to  our  States;  in  others  for  each 
Municipality.  A  few  countries,  more  liberal,  exact  no  fee 
whatever. 

Beginning  with  Ecuador,  $50  is  here  charged  for  one  visit. 

In  Peru  no  license  is  required  for  commercial  travelers, 
but  there  are  certain  regulations  as  to  samples.  If  they  are 
such  as  would  enter  free  of  duty  no  charge  is  made.  If  the 
articles  are  dutiable,  one  of  each  kind  and  variety  is  permitted 
free  entry,  providing  the  importer  presents  in  duplicate  an 
itemized  description  of  packages  and  articles,  pays  the  duty 
in  cash  or  with  hank  draft,  and  within  three  months  exports 
these  samples,  thereupon  receiving  back  the  cash  or  bank  draft 
which  he  has  deposited.  Should  there  be  any  deficiency  or 
substitution  of  articles,  doable  duty  will  be  exacted  and  the 
article  substituted  will  be  confiscated. 

If  samples  enter  Fern  by  Mollendo  to  go  to  Bolivia,  not  to 
return  by  the  same  route,  they  are  dutiable,  unless  the 
Peruvian  Consul  in  La  Paz  sends  a  certificate  that  the  samples 
have  entered  Bolivia.  The  duty  previously  paid  is  then 
refunded.  A  fee  of  $12.50,  XJ.  S.  gold,  is  chu^ed  by  the  city 
of  Arequipa  as  a  license  in  that  particular  section. 

Bolivia  is  a  more  expensive  country  to  visit  and  for  that 
reason  is  omitted  from  the  itinerary  of  many  travelers.  The 
policy  of  the  Qovemment  seems  particularly  injudicious  in 
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view  of  the  fact  that  their  coontry  ia  out  of  the  way,  that  it 
has  no  great  cities,  and  that  large  Bales  are  required  to  cover 
the  additional  time  and  cost  of  the  jourDey  even  without  the 
considerable  fee  exacted. 

Ihirtfaer,  each  municipality  collects  a  fee  for  itself;  there 
is  no  general  tax.  The  fee  varies  according  to  the  class  of 
goods  but  in  general  for  La  Paz,  the  chief  city  (pop.  80,000), 
is  300  hd.  or  $116.70  U.  S.  gold;  never  more.  The  antbor- 
ities  of  Cochabamba  are  said  to  chai^  1000  bol.  for  the  priv- 
ilege  of  selling  in  their  pretty  ci^,  vhOe  Oruio  demands  but 
100  bol.  As  to  other  cities  inquiry  must  be  made  in  the 
country.  There  is  talk  of  reducing  the  Cochabamba  fee  and 
perhaps  the  Bolivian  Government  will  soon  realize  that  the 
country  will  do  better  to  adopt  the  more  liberal  policy  of  her 
ne^hbors,  Pern  and  Chile.  It  should  be  added  that  if  two 
persons  go  together  as  representatives  of  the  same  house  each 
one  is  obliged  to  pay  the  tax. 

Chile,  like  Pern,  is  extremely  favorable  to  the  commercial 
traveler,  requirii^  no  permits  and  no  duty  on  the  samples, 
unless  in  whole  pieces  of  stnfl  or  in  complete  sets  of  objects. 
Six  months  are  allowed  in  which  to  reship  samples  free  of 
doty. 

The  sections  of  the  East  Coast  are  much  more  exacting. 

Argentina,  noted  for  high  prices  generally,  also  has  large 
license  fees ;  these  not  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  for  each 
individual  State  or  Province.  A  license  covering  the  Federal 
Capital,  Buenos  Aires,  costs  500  Arg.  pesos,  paper,  $212.30  V. 
S.  gold,  and  is  good  for  one  year.  Each  State  has  its  own  ad- 
ditional  charge,  mainly  good  for  a  whole  year,  though  a  few 
have  half  rates  for  six  months  and  one  or  two,  monthly 
licenses.  These  permit  either  selling  goods,  or  sbowii^  sam- 
ples and  taking  orders. 

Not  to  enumerate  all  of  the  various  districta  it  may  be  said 
that  the  fees  vary  from  nothing  in  Neaqaen  to  1660  pesos, 
about  $700  U.  S.  gold,  in  Salta;  all  of  the  remaining  fees  ex- 
cept those  of  Tucum^,  Entre  Rios,  and  Mendoza,  which  are 
600  pesos  ($255),  being  less  than  that  of  Santa  F£,  which  is 
400  pesos,  about  $170,  per  annum.  Samples  of  no  value  pay 
no  duty ;  on  others  the  duty  which  is  paid  is  refunded  if  the 
samples  are  exported  within  six  months.    In  some  places  a 
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difference  ia  made  in  the  license  fee  if  bat  one  line  of  samples 
is  offered. 

In  Paraguay  license  fees  are  charged  in  each  of  the  five 
chief  cities,  varTlng,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  firm 
represented,  from  $84  gold  to  $365.  At  other  points,  the 
license  is  one-third  the  amount  in  these  cities.  As  adviBor; 
board  of  merchants  fixes  the  class  to  which  each  traveler 
beloi^s,  five  elassee  altogether.  No  extra  charge  for  repre- 
senting more  than  one  firm.  No  distinction  for  selling  with- 
out samples.  No  tax  for  samples  if  taken  out  within  six 
months. 

Uruguay  is  said  to  chai^  100  pesos  or  $103.42  U.  S.  gold, 
for  the  calendar  year,  the  license  expiring  December  31.  Ap- 
plication to  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Montevideo  on  paper  with 
a  50  cent  stamp  beii^  made,  the  certificate  issued  most  be 
presented  to  the  Director-Oeneral  of  Indirect  Taxes  to  obtain 
the  required  license.  Samples  entered  under  bond  are  not 
subject  to  duty.  According  to  the  Consul  General  of  Uru- 
guay a  license  for  the  city  of  Montevideo  only,  all  that  most 
persons  care  for,  is  issued  for  ten  pesos,  $10.35. 

Brazil  requires  no  federal  tax  of  commercial  travelers  bat 
the  States  and  cities  more  than  make  up  this  deficiency.  As  a 
milreis  is  practically  33  cents,  or  three  milreia  aboat  one  dol- 
lar, only  one  figure  need  be  given. 

Para  chaises  300$  (i  e.,  milreis)  as  a  State  tax  per  annum, 
and  365$  for  the  city  on  each  visit.  If  goods  are  actually 
sold,  trader's  or  hawker's  license  is  also  required. 

In  Pemambuco  there  is  no  State  tax,  and  but  53$ifor  the 
oity  of  Fortalezain  Cear&. 

Bahia  charges  100$  for  a  yearly  license,  but  it  most  be 
renewed  if  one  leaves  the  country  and  returns. 

No  license  is  required  in  Bio  unless  goods  are  sold,  when  a 
trader's  license  is  necessary. 

Sao  Paulo  State  has  no  tax  but  the  city  has  a  fee  of  1000$ 
and  the  city  of  Santos  500$. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sut  has  a  tax  of  150$  for  sell- 
ing in  cities,  100$  for  towns,  80$  for  other  places.  The  cities 
of  Porto  Alegre,  Pelotas,  and  Sao  Gabriel  exact  each  a  license 
fee  of  200$,  Uruguayana  300$,  Bage  800$,  Sao  Borga  60$. 

A  power  of  attorney  is  generally  necessary  if  agenta  are 
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to  receive  money,  this  to  be  filed  with  a  notary  public  who 
supplies  copies  iu  Portuguese  on  request. 

Samples  of  no  value  pay  no  duty,  but  if  worth  more  than 
one  milreis  duty  is  levied.  The  amount  is  deposited  in  the 
Custom  House  and  if  the  goods  are  checked  and  sent  out  from 
the  same  port  the  duty  will  be  returned. 

The  Central  Railway  has  a  mileage  book  and  the  Leopoldina 
Railway  gives  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  samples  and  on 
fares  of  travelers. 

Information  on  various  matters  may  be  found  in  the  latest 
Elzporters'  EncyelopEedia ;  and  is  furnished  to  members  by 
the  Pan  American  States  Association,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association. 

As  to  the  resources  of  the  South  American  countries  and  the 
variety  of  goods  which  may  be  exported  thither  to  advantage, 
these  things  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  many  books,  in  consular 
reports,  and  in  back  numbers  of  the  Pan  American  BuUetin, 
to  be  found  in  our  large  libraries.  I  have  here  space  for  a 
few  remarks  only.  Since  the  continent  as  a  whole  is  still 
thinly  settled  and  lai^ly  undeveloped,  its  productions  and 
exports  are  chiefly  mineral  and  agricultural,  its  imports  manu- 
factured goods,  ss  is  the  case  generally  witli  young  countries. 
Conditions  in  some  respects  resemble  those  in  the  United 
States  half  a  century  ago.  Everywhere  railways  are  being 
laid,  and  bridges  built;  towns  are  needing  sewers,  electric 
lights,  street  cars,  and  all  modem  improvements.  The  great 
cities  are  for  the  most  part  supplied  with  these,  but  many 
smaller  ones  are  tbinUng  about  them  or  have  merely  made 
a  b^pnning. 

Material  and  equipment  for  the  building  and  operation  of 
raUrosds  are  needed  in  every  conntry,  bridge  building  ma- 
terial as  welL  Our  steel  men,  our  locomotive  and  car  builders 
have  been  wide  awake  to  such  matters  and  are  doing  excellent 
business  in  some  of  the  countries.  Where,  as  in  Argentina, 
most  of  the  railways  are  financed  with  British  capital,  Amer- 
icans have  less  chance  in  proportion  than  in  those  countries 
where  Amerie&n  capital  is  conuderably  employed,  as  in 
Ecuador,  Pern,  and  Bolivia. 

Agricultural  machinery  of  almost  every  kind  and  agrieul- 
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taral  tools  are  in  great  demand  on  the  East  Coaat,  on  the 
vast  estates  of  Argentina,  to  some  extent  in  Umguay  and 
Brazil.  They  bare  a  smaller  sale  on  the  West  Coast,  where 
mining  machinery  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities.  Electrical 
apparatus  of  all  kinds  is  everywhere  needed  and  is  largely 
supplied  by  the  General  Electric  and  other  companies. 

Althongh  most  of  the  countries  have  coal,  the  mines  are 
not  greatly  developed  except  in  Chile  j  hence  much  is  im- 
ported ;  a  good  deal  of  lumber  also,  in  spite  of  immense  forests, 
as  yet  unavailable  save  in  a  few  localities. 

In  alt  of  the  countries  the  chief  import  is  textiles,  princi- 
pally from  Europe,  though  the  United  States  furnishes  a  good 
deal  of  the  coarse  grades  of  cotton,  canvas,  etc.  Industrial 
machinety,  automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  utensils,  hardware, 
corrugated  iron,  sewing  machines,  paper  of  various  kinds, 
motors,  scales  and  balances,  surgical  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, pianos  and  piano  players,  petroleum,  gasoline,  etc., 
lubricating  oils,  typewriting  machines;  canned  goods,  par- 
ticularly on  the  West  Coast,  including  milk,  meat,  and  salmon, 
especially  for  miners,  also  used  in  the  rubber  country;  leather 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  watches,  soap,  druggists'  supplies  and 
medicines,  lard,  twine,  motors,  dynamite,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, fence  wire,  pumps,  pipings  and  fittings,  tin  plate,  glass, 
porcelain,  watches,  phonographs,  photographic  material,  and 
all  binds  of  novelties  and  general  merchandise  are  smong  the 
articles  imported ;  a  few  animals,  chiefly  blooded  stock  from 
Europe. 

Should  one  desire  to  engage  in  business  for  himself  in  any 
of  the  Republics,  there  are  good  openings  for  persons  with 
capital  who  speak  the  language.  Persons  without  money  are 
warned  by  our  consuls  not  to  go,  unless  they  have  a  definite 
ei^agement  or  are  specialists  in  certain  lines  where  experts 
are  pretty  sure  to  he  desired. 

It  is  unwise  to  trust  implicitly  the  stories  about  wonderful 
mines,  though  these  doubtless  exist  If  genuine,  they  are 
often  impossible  to  exploit  without  an  enormous  outlay  of 
capital  as  was  the  case  with  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines ;  more- 
over, as  thousands  if  not  millions  of  people  have  been  deceived 
about  mines  in  the  United  States  and  in  regard  to  many  other 
money  making  schemes,  it  is  still  more  foolish  to  give  credence 
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to  tales  promising  untold  wealth  in  those  distant  conntries. 
With  the  best  of  intentiona  the  euthosiast  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken and  deliberate  fraud  is  common;  therefore,  caution  is 
ever  needed.  Yet  with  careful  investigation  opportonities  in 
almost  any  line  may  be  found  in  some  one  of  theee  rapidly 
developii^  conntries,  soperior  to  those  afforded  in  more 
thickly  settled  r^ons  of  the  earth. 

CONCERNIKa  THE  COnNTBIBS  InDIVIDUALLT. 

Eonador.  In  Ecuador,  it  may  be  noted,  the  United  States 
atands  second  among  importing  nations.  As  a  place  for  in- 
vestment, enterprise,  and  residence,  it  has  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  The  coast  region,  on  account  of  excessive 
rainfall,  humidity,  and  heat,  haa  a  less  agreeable  and  healthful 
climate  than  the  rainless  Peruvian  shores  with  their  moderate 
temperature;  malaria  and  yellow  fever  being  endemic  in 
Guayaquil,  though  probably  not  everywhere  on  the  coast. 

The  sierra  and  montana  regions  of  the  two  countries  are 
quite  similar,  the  high  valleys  of  the  sierra  district  enjoying 
a  healthful  and  delightful  climate.  The  natural  resources 
resemble  those  of  Pern,  although  the  chief  exporta  are  dissim- 
ilar.  Ecuador's  cocoa  plantations  are  her  lai^est  soorce  of 
wealth  and  supply  her  principal  export.  Vegetable  ivory, 
fruit  of  the  tagua  palm,  is  another  important  article  of  pro- 
duction, moet  useful  in  making  buttons.  The  manufacture  of 
Panama  hats  is  an  industry  long  flourishing.  Some  coffee  and 
rubber  are  exported,  also  hides;  and  sugar  cane  is  raised. 
Rich  mineral  resources  are  undonbted ;  gold,  mercury,  copper, 
iron,  coal,  lead,  platinum,  and  silver;  these  still  undeveloped; 
petroleum  and  sulphur  are  found.  Many  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  bnt  such  goods  are 
mainly  imported:  textiles,  food  stufEs,  clothing,  drugs,  boots 
and  shoes,  paper,  leather,  crockery,  vehicles,  etc.,  are  some  of 
the  importations,  with  material  for  railroad  building  and  roll- 
ing stock.  As  the  development  of  the  country  is  regarded  as 
twenty-five  years  behind  that  of  Peru,  it  would  naturally 
afford  better  opportunities  in  some  directions  and  poorer  in 
others.    Railroads  are  planned  in  several  directions. 

Pera.  The  Republic  of  Peru  presents  probably  the  great- 
est varied  of  oliinate,  soil,  and  productions,  to  be  found  in 
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aiiy  portion  of  the  globe.  Along  ita  1200  miles  of  coast  may 
be  raised  in  the  irrigated  valleys  nearly  all  tropical  and  tem- 
perate products.  In  the  nerras  will  be  found  practically  every 
variety  of  mineral,  and  in  one  place  or  another  cliauitee  to 
suit  every  taste.  Whatever  one  may  desire  is  therefore  to  be 
procnred  within  its  borders,  although  not  all  points  are 
equally  accessible. 

The  coast  landa  present  nniqae  advantages  for  agricnlture, 
in  that  the  climate  may  be  depended  upon ;  there  is  no  fear 
of  drought,  of  sudden  storms,  or  of  frost,  and  though  within 
the  tropics  there  is  no  excess  of  heat. 

Of  50,000,000  acres  capable  of  irrigation  in  tiiis  section  but 
2,000,000  now  have  the  focilities,  and  of  these  not  all  are  em- 
ployed ;  hence  there  is  ample  roont  The  difficulty  is  lack  of 
capital  and  sometimes  of  labor. 

The  chief  export  of  Peru  is  sngar;  and  if  our  Louisiana 
planters  on  account  of  tariff  reduction  feel  like  making  a 
change,  they  will  find  in  Pern  an  ample  field  where  fonr  tons 
to  the  acre  are  produced  and  a  price  of  1^  ets.  a  lb.  will 
bring  a  profit. 

Cotton  plantations  offer  excellent  opportunities;  the  best 
qualities  grow  well,  Sea  Island,  Upland,  etc. ;  also  the  native 
Peruvian  which  brings  the  highest  price  of  all,  beii^  hardly 
distinguishable  from  wool.  Yet,  as  it  takes  several  years  to 
come  into  bearing  (it  lives  10  or  15  years),  the  Upland  which 
bears  in  six  months  is  preferred  by  many.  In  southern  Peru 
vineyards  and  orchards  are  a  specialty,  fruits  most  delicious, 
^s,  melons,  grapes,  chirimoias,  olives,  and  paltas,  with  vege- 
tables, and  with  al&lf  a,  wheat,  and  maize.  Tobacco  is  raised 
in  various  sections  and  coffee  in  many,  none  finer  in  the 
world. 

The  sierra  country  is  fall  of  minerals;  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  quicksilver,  tungsten,  cinnabar,  vanadium,  anything 
you  can  mention.  Every  kind  of  coal  is  found,  though  as  yet 
the  mines  are  mostly  undeveloped  for  lack  of  transportation 
facilities;  oil  of  fine  quality  exists  along  the  coast  in  Tumbea, 
in  Puno  near  Lake  Titieaca,  and  in  other  sections ;  borax  in  the 
Arequipa  district ;  iron  in  many  quarters ;  peat  in  Junln.  On 
the  plateau,  besides  minerals  galore,  are  excellent  cattle  lands; 
many  sheep  are  raised,  Scotch  shepherds  and  coUiee  here  look- 
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iag  after  them ;  the  native  breed  is  croflsed  with  imported  me- 
rinoB,  making  good  atoek,  farniehing  5  to  8  lbs.  of  wool  per 
head.  Alpacas  every  two  years  yield  from  6  to  9  Iba.  of  bet- 
ter wool,  while  the  vicnna  famishes  a  smaller  supply  of  still 
finer  grade. 

The  east  side  of  the  mountains  is  rather  difficnlt  of  access, 
but  not  too  far  down,  affords  a  delightfol  climate ;  a  colony 
willing  to  work  wonld  find  pleasant  homes  in  varioos  localities. 
In  valleys  near  Cnzco  is  the  finest  of  cocoa,  in  the  Chancba- 
mayo  or  Peren6  Valley  back  of  Lima  and  Oroya  are  millions 
of  coffee  trees,  lower  down  is  plenty  of  robber.  Some  is  ex- 
ported by  way  of  MoUendo  fttim  the  Inambari,  Timbopata 
districts,  more  by  Iqnitos  and  Par&  from  the  Ucayali,  the 
Pntomayo,  and  other  sections.  Yirhile  men  frequently  say 
that  they  do  not  go  to  such  conntries  for  their  health,  it  is 
indeed  a  pity  that  some  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  haman 
beings  and  treat  the  inoffensive  natives  in  a  manner  far  worse 
than  aavages.  In  these  regions  the  heat  and  humidity  are 
unpleasant  and  in  limited  sections  unhealthy,  though  the 
dangers  are  by  some  over-estimated.  Many  papers  and  maga- 
zines  publish  sensational  stories  of  adventure,  often  knowing 
them  to  be  exaggerated ;  all  books  do  not  justly  represent  con- 
ditions. Many  stories  of  hardship,  when  true,  are  merely 
evidence  of  ignorance  and  bad  judgment,  utterly  foolish  con- 
duct quite  inexcusable,  in  sections  where  others  have  experi- 
enced not  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Persons  with  moderate  capitel  not  interested  in  mining  or 
agriculture  might  find  it  profitable  to  undertake  manufactur- 
ing in  certain  linea  There  are  now  in  the  country  a  few 
factories  for  cotton,  woolen,  biscoit  making,  chocolate,  fruit 
preserves,  cocaine,  and  matches ;  also  flour  mills. 

There  is  opportunity  for  electrical  power  in  many  places, 
for  installing  electric  l^hts,  sewers,  water  pipes,  etc. 

Provisions  are  in  certain  sections  extremely  cheap,  in  others 
very  dear,  on  account  of  transportation  difficulties.  Lima  is 
called  expensive  and  it  wonld  seem  that  eggs  and  chickens 
might  be  profitably  raised  near  by,  also  dairy  products  and 
other  supplies. 

At  present  the  chief  exports  from  Peru  in  the  order  of 
their  value  aro  minerals,  sugar,  cotton,  rubber,  wool,  petro- 
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lenm,  guano,  Panama  hats,  hides  and  skills,  ice,  cocaine,  coca, 
oofEee.  The  leading  imports  are  textiles,  coal,  machineir,  etc. ; 
from  the  United  States,  machinery,  wood,  drugs,  meats,  bread- 
BtnfiEa,  shoes,  coal,  hardware,  arms  and  ammunition,  soap, 
Tehides,  instroments  and  apparatus,  general  merchandise. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  Peru,  that  machineiy 
and  supplies  for  railroad  constmction  and  for  mining  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty ;  also  aa  an  item  of  great  importance,  that 
the  export  tax  on  robber  is  less  than  one-quarter  of  that  ex- 
acted by  Brazil  and  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  fixed  by  Bo- 
livia. For  this  reason  the  country  is  especially  favorable  for 
the  extension  of  the  rubber  industry. 

Bolivia.  The  products  of  Bolivia  are  like  those  of  Peru 
except  that  its  agricoltaral  resources  are  aa  yet  little  devel- 
oped. Hence  there  is  more  importation  of  food  sta£Ea;  flour 
is  an  article  of  export  from  the  United  Stat«s,  as  well  as  pre- 
serves and  suet.  Canned  stufb  are  useful  to  the  mining  and 
railroad  people.  Cartridges,  leather  goods,  soap,  kerosene, 
fumitore,  clothing,  dynamite,  firearms,  copper  wire,  iron  and 
steel,  vin^ar,  Florida  water,  wood,  agricultural  tools,  mining 
machinery,  lard,  cotton,  eameras,  sewing  machines,  typewrit- 
ers are  other  imports. 

Bolivia  presents  excellent  opportunities  for  mining.  Tin 
of  first  importance,  silver,  copper,  and  bismuth  are  now  the 
chief  mineral  exports,  although  rich  deposits  of  gold  are  at- 
tested. 

The  montaRa  country  preaenls  conditions  similar  to  Pern, 
for  the  rubber  industry,  for  the  raising  of  coffee,  coca,  qui- 
nine, and  other  products.  A  grain  called  quinua,  cultivated 
on  the  plateau,  is  said  to  be  more  nutritious  than  wheat.  The 
alpaca  and  vicuna  here  flourish,  the  former  supplying  15  lbs. 
of  wool  every  other  year.  Persons  who  find  the  plateau  region 
cheerless  might  enjoy  the  agricultural  section  part  way  down 
the  eastern  slope  of  tha  mountains;  thus  a  San  Francisco 
gentleman,  many  years  resident  of  the  Qarden  City,  Cocha- 
bamba,  over  whose  climate  and  future  prospects  he  speaks 
with  enthusiasm.  Tarija,  farther  south,  has  a  delightful  cli- 
mate and  equal  prospects. 

One  American  living  on  the  plateau  has  been  doing  a  thriv- 
ing business  by  mnViiig  monthly  trips  to  the  interior  150  miles 
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to  tbe  east,  selling  goods  at  the  haciendas  and  the  Indian  vil* 
l^es,  $10,000  worth  on  a  trip,  and  bringing  back  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  the  cities  above. 

The  several  lines  of  railway  jnat  completed  and  several 
more  in  construction  make  certain  the  immediate  development 
and  rapid  progress  of  this  country.  The  possibilities  for  the 
prodnction  of  wool  are  veiy  large  and  also  for  cattle  raising. 
The  climate  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  healthfal  and 
agreeable,  and  residence  in  La  Paz  and  other  cities  is  enjoyed 
by  many  Americans.  Bolivia's  rapid  development  and  pros- 
perity is  assured. 

Ofallfl.  The  eonntry  of  Chile,  curiously  unique  in  shape, 
being  excessively  long  and  thin,  extends  over  2000  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  width  of  from  105  to  248  miles  from 
east  to  west.  Although  so  narrow,  it  has  each  way  three  well 
marked  divisions :  from  north  to  south,  the  rainless,  desert  and 
nitrate  region,  within  and  near  the  tropics;  the  temperate 
central  section,  a  rich  agricultural  district  with  considerable 
rainfall ;  and  the  southern  portion,  with  too  much  precipita- 
tion, rain,  snow,  and  fogs,  largely  a  forest  land  with  some 
swamps  and  grazing  country.  Along  the  entire  shore  runs 
the  Coast  Cordillera  with  an  altitude  ranging  from  1000  to 
6000  or  7000  feet ;  then  comes  a  plateau  or  valley,  in  the  far 
south  a  drowned  valley  with  straits  and  fjords,  and  at  the 
east  the  great  Andes  Mts.,  the  height  of  which  forma  the  east- 
em  boundary  line. 

A  variety  of  climate  and  scenery  is  obviously  presented, 
agreeable  to  dwellers  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  Aside  from  the 
strictly  tropical  productions,  almost  everything  found  in  Peru 
and  Etolivia  is  here  provided;  minerals  galore,  especially  cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal,  with  gold,  silver,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the 
world  famed  nitrates,  and  iodine.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas 
have  recently  been  discovered.  Noted,  like  California,  for  its 
fine  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  central  section  affords  ample 
field  to  increase  thdr  production.  Here,  too,  the  raising  of 
grain  and  of  forage  plants  is  extensively  practiced;  stock 
farming  is  a  great  source  of  wealth,  Chilian  horses  are  of 
noted  excellence,  and  cattle  flourish.  Viticulture  and  apicul- 
ture are  profitable,  the  export  of  honey  being  important.  At 
the  KPQth,  the  growing  lumber  business  offers  &  fine  field  to 
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experts,  as  well  as  the  valuable  fisheries.  The  already  lai^ 
aheep  raising  interests  are  chiefly  in  the  territory  of  Magellan. 
The  canning  indostty  both  as  to  fruits  and  fish  may  be 
developed  with  great  profit.  Manufactured  goods  are  pro- 
duced to  the  extent  of  $130,000,000  worth  a  year.  Railway 
building,  which  has  been  rapidly  progressing,  will  for  some 
years  continue  to  be  an  important  field  of  labor.  The  Govern* 
ment  has  planned  to  expend  within  this  decade  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  public  works,  hydraulic  and  maritime,  for  irri- 
gation, public  buildii^s,  and  railways. 

The  imports  include  such  things  as  sugar  and  coffee,  also 
petroleum  from  Peru;  from  the  United  States,  mineral  prod- 
ucts, especially  steel  and  coal,  with  machinery  of  varioiu 
kinds,  paper,  vegetable  produce,  textiles,  chemicals,  etc. 

Presenting  conditions  similar  to  our  own  West  Coast,  includ- 
ing the  earthquakes,  the  British  and  German  settlers  in  the 
country  have  as  much  enthusiasm  for  their  new  home  as  have 
immigrants  to  California.  In  scenery,  climate,  and  oppor- 
tunities, Chile  offers  unusual  attractions. 

I  had  forgotten  to  state  that  valuable  oyster  beds  exist  in 
the  Golf  of  Ancud,  and  that  on  the  island  of  Chiloe  two  crops 
a  year  of  excellent  potatoes  may  be  grown. 

Argentina.  Argentina  with  its  great  plains  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  West  Coast  countries.  From  its  configura- 
tion, its  development,  especially  its  railroad  building,  has  been 
a  far  simpler  proposition.  It  was  easy  to  raise  cattle  and  with 
the  profits  thus  obtained  to  cultivate  immense  agricultural 
properties.  Almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  production  is  to 
be  found  in  this  great  Republic,  and  the  rewards  of  agricul- 
ture and  stock  raising  have  been  quite  equal  io  the  wealth  of 
the  mines  elsewhere  and  far  more  useful. 

The  plague  of  locusts  is  an  occasional  drawback,  but  not 
serious  enongh  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  grand  total  of 
production.  As  the  boundaries  on  the  west  extend  along  the 
height  of  the  Andes,  some  mineral  wealth  exists  on  their  slopes, 
but  the  possibilities  in  stock  and  wheat  raising  have  been  too 
attractive  for  much  attention  to  be  devoted  to  mining  mat- 
ters. The  agricultural  products,  wheat,  oats,  and  linseed  run 
up  into  millionB  of  tons ;  the  quantity  of  exports  of  these  snr- 
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passes  in  value  those  of  the  United  States,  while  that  of  meat 
exported  is  vastly 'greater.  With  their  small  population  rela- 
tive to  the  extent  of  territory  it  is  certain  that  for  many  years 
Argentina  will  raise  cattle  and  sheep  enough  to  help  out  the 
more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  globe.  To  enter  into  such 
enterprises  to-day  of  course  capital  is  needed,  though  some  of 
the  present  day  millionaires  went  thither  with  nothing  and 
worked  their  way  to  fortune.  Wages  for  mechanics  are  good, 
and  in  some  other  lines,  but  expenses  also  are  large.  Accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  inhabitants  Argentina  has  more  railways 
thaD  the  United  States,  though  not  io  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  territory.  Almost  everything  is  imported  into  the  country 
except  meat  and  agricultural  products,  our  share  of  the  im- 
ports being  less  than  half  that  of  Qreat  Britain. 

The  northern  and  sonthem  sections  of  Argentina  still  afford 
splendid  opportunities  to  the  pioneer,  presentii^  a  wide  choice 
of  climate  and  variety  of  employment.  In  the  tropical  and 
aub-tropical  regions  of  the  north  are  immense  forests  for 
exploitation  with  quebracho,  laurel,  palms,  and  woods  in  end- 
less variety,  lands  suitable  for  the  culture  of  coffee,  snigar 
cane,  yerba  mate,  cotton,  nee,  hemp,  mandioca,  and  banana, 
and  in  places  farther  south  or  on  uplands,  soil  for  barley, 
wheat,  com,  alfalfa,  tobacco,  the  vine,  etc. 

The  central  pampa  is  of  course  the  especial  region  for  ce- 
reals,  wheat,  com,  and  flax,  and  this  is  not  entirely  pre-empted. 
In  Patagonia  at  the  south  there  is  a  great  field  for  raising 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  guanaco,  and  the  ostrich,  as  for 
alfalfa,  wheat,  and  barley,  though  in  the  greater  part  irriga- 
tion is  necessary  for  agriculture.  With  moderate  capital 
pioneers  of  experience  and  skill  should  be  able  to  amass  lai^ 
fortunes. 

From  lack  of  coal,  if  not  of  water  power,  it  is  probable  that 
agricultural  and  animal  products  will  long  continue  to  be  the 
chief  exports  of  Argentina  and  that  manufactured  goods  will 
be  the  principal  imports.  Textiles  and  manufactures  of 
these  are  of  the  greatest  value,  iron  and  steel  articles  come 
second,  railway  cars  and  equipment  and  other  vehicles  third, 
then  come  building  materials,  earth,  stone  and  coal,  and  bo  on, 
every  kind  of  merchandise  in  use  in  a  civilized  country. 
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GoocU  that  Bell  in  New  York  and  Paris  are  likely  to  Bell  in 
Buenos  Aires,  only — the  Pore  Food  Law  is  strict.  Chicago 
hams  are  barred,  Ihoogh  British  hama  are  admitted. 

Onr  farming  machinery  and  tools  have  been  largely  sold, 
yet  by  some  the  machinery  is  called  too  light  to  last  and  an 
Ei^Ush  make  is  preferred.  An  Australian  machine,  called  a 
cropper,  a  thrasher  and  harvester  combined,  has  been  received 
witii  mnoh  favor.    Duties  generally  axe  very  high. 

For  successful  competition  in  foreign  markets,  the  highest 
grade  of  onr  goods  most  be  presented  and  bosinesB  contracts 
strictly  carried  out, 

Paraguay,  with  a  healthful  sub-tropical  climate,  possesses 
splendid  forests  with  woods  similar  to  those  of  the  Argentine 
Chaco,  great  plains  supporting  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  land 
capable  of  producing  excellent  cotton,  tobacco,  fruit,  and  all 
kinds  of  tropical  growths.  The  yerba  mate  wMch  grows  wild, 
but  may  be  cultivated,  is  one  of  the  chief  exports,  bound  to 
increase  rapidly,  as  the  beverage,  more  healthful  than  tea  or 
coffee,  is  extremely  popular  even  with  the  European  immi- 
grants, and  in  foreign  countries.  Hides,  qnebracho  extracts, 
and  timber  are  exports  of  still  greater  value.  The  character 
of  the  imports  ia  much  the  same  as  in  the  neighboring  conn- 
tries.  Railroad  building  is  going  on,  and  in  spite  of  recent 
war,  internal  development  is  in  progress.  Railway  material 
is  free  of  duty  as  is  the  case  also  with  agricnitural  and  indus- 
trial machinery,  ship  building  material,  wire  fencing,  etc. 

Uruguay,  with  a  fine  temperate  climate  and  a  pleasant  roll- 
ing conntry,  is  attractive  to  settlers  with  an  eye  to  cattle 
raising  or  agriculture.  Americans  of  this  class,  as  well  as 
business  men  and  investors  in  any  line,  are  cordially  welcomed 
by  Uruguayans,  and  finding  the  atmosphere  more  homelike 
than  in  some  other  places  they  are  well  content  to  atay. 
'While  agriculture  and  the  live  stock  industry  are  the  chief 
activities,  there  are  local  manufacturing  intereBts  which  do 
not,  however,  begin  to  supply  the  market.  Railway  extension 
is  in  prepress,  and  the  nav^ble  rivers  are  an  important 
accessory. 

By  far  the  greatest  export  is  animal  production,  including 
wool,  skins  and  bides,  meat  and  meat  extracts,  etc.,  while  agri- 
cnitural prodncta  are  a  distant  second. 
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The  imports  are  similar  to  those  of  Argentioa,  includii^ 
practically  everything  which  it  does  not  export 

Brazil,  like  Peru,  embraces  within  its  borders  an  immeiue 
variety  of  resources,  and  a  considerable  though  smaller  diver- 
sity of  climate.  On  the  highlands  of  the  tropics  it  is  comfort- 
ably cool,  as  well  as  in  the  south.  In  many  quarters  it  is 
temperate  and  even  subject  to  frost,  in  a  few  places  to  snow. 

The  magnitude  of  its  wealth  in  rubber,  coffee,  and  all  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  productions  is  well  understood ;  the  rich- 
ness of  its  mineral  deposits  is  less  known.  Still  less  perhaps 
is  the  fact  that  Brazil  is  larger  than  the  United  States  proper, 
and  that  it  contains  six  cities  of  100,000  or  more  population, 
including  one  of  400,000,  Sao  Paolo,  and  Bio  -mtb  approxi- 
mately a  million. 

Everything  is  included  within  her  boundaries,  and  whatever 
one's  taste  in  business,  apart  from  polar  exploration,  there  is 
room  for  its  gratification  here — opportunities  for  the  settle- 
ment of  colonies  in  delightful  climate  and  surroundings  on 
the  richest  soil,  if  persons  care  to  indulge  in  agriculture,  and 
locations  equally  favorable  for  entering  into  mining  or  com- 
mercial industry.  Cattle  raisii^  is  &  growing  occupation. 
Food  stufEs  in  Rio  being  very  dear,  market  gardening  could 
be  engaged  in  to  excellent  advantage  in  many  spots  on  the 
highlands  at  no  great  distance  by  rail  from  the  capital.  A 
similar  opportunity  exists  near  Buenos  Aires,  though  as  land 
in  the  vicinity  is  held  at  a  high  price  it  would  be  necessary  to 
go  farther  out  on  the  railway,  or  across  the  river  into 
Uruguay, 

The  coffee  plantations  of  Brazil  are  already  so  extenmve 
as  to  make  entrance  into  that  business  undesirable  if  not  im- 
possible, except  by  the  purchase  of  plantations  already  in 
bearing.  Aside  from  coffee  and  rubber,  the  chief  agricultural 
products  are  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  yerba  mate  or  Paraguay  tea, 
mandJoca,  and  cacao,  or  cocoa.  Many  manufactured  goods 
are  now  produced,  mainly  of  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  importation.  It  is  desired  to 
increase  such  industries.  Inducements  are  offered  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment  for  establishing  ironworks,  the  State  of 
Rio  has  granted  lai^e  privileges  to  the  first  flotir  mill,  and  a 
subsidy  to  a  firm  making  paper  from  the  reed  popynw  which 
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p*0W8  ftll  along  the  coast.  MaDofactorea  of  rabber  would  be 
very  profitable  on  accoont  of  the  20  per  cent  export  tax  on 
rabber  and  the  high  tariff  on  imports.  Steam  Uimdries,  fruit 
connerries,  chemical  works,  and  other  indnatries  may  be  inaa- 
garat«d  to  advantage  in  various  places. 

From  the  United  States  is  imported  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  railway  cars  and  locomotives,  automobiles,  maebisery 
of  many  kinds,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  apples,  general 
merchandise,  and  other  articles  witiiout  end. 

Railways  are  being  rapidly  extended  and  planned  for  the 
future,  and  aside  from  the  rubber  business  every  Mnd  of  io- 
dustty  and  commercial  activity  may  be  pursued  amid  agree- 
able and  healthful  surroundings. 

It  is  desirable  that  one  wishing  to  enter  into  business  of 
any  kind  in  South  America  should  make  the  tour  and  see  for 
himself  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  opportunities 
offered.  At  the  very  least,  he  shonld  read  a  number  of  the 
many  books  which  have  been  written,  although  some  of  these 
contain  a  few  errors  and  others  which  have  been  published  ten 
years  ^ve  wrong  ideas  on  aeconnt  of  the  rapid  changes ;  from 
perusing  several  of  the  latest  works  a  fair  idea  of  conditions 
will  be  gained.  Also  the  poor  consuls  will  be  grateful,  both 
those  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  and  their  rep- 
resentatives here,  if  people  will  at  least  use  an  atlas  and  a 
gec^aphical  reader  if  nothing  more  before  writing  letters,  so 
that  tbey  will  not  bother  these  bard-worked  officials  with  abso- 
lutely foolish  questions.  It  should  not  be  ueeeesary  for  con- 
suls to  give  information  which  every  schoolboy  ought  to  pos- 
sess, although  I  fear  he  does  not 

When  children  and  grown  people  are  ignorant  of  the  names 
of  the  capitals  of  the  various  States  in  the  Union,  it  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  them  to  know  whether  Lima  is  on  the  East 
Coast  or  the  West,  or  whether  Ai^entina  is  a  breakfast  food 
or  a  fish.  If  my  labors  incite  others  to  seek  further  informa- 
tion and  especially  to  make  the  delightful  South  American 
Tour,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  performed  a  genuine  service. 
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27,28;  Quito,  42;  Tmjillo.iiO 
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Oroya,  SS;  C.  de  Pasoo,  96 
Mollendo,  99;  Arequipa,  102 
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ValparaiEo,  163,  164,  16B 
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de  Janeiro,  311-314;  Petropo- 
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Euancayo,  91,  OS,  97,  182. 

Huancbacho,  61. 

Hnandoy,  Ut.,  67. 

Hufinueo,  98. 

Huartz,  64,  S8. 
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Hnatanaj,  R,  111,  119. 
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Gold,  66,  141,  341;  Silver,  fi], 
66,  06,  ISl,  162;  Vanadiuin, 
06. 

Miroflores:  Panama,  10,  26;  Pent, 
66. 

Minuuar,  169. 

Miatones,  268,  260. 

Mieti,  Mt.,  101,  102,  106,  107,  109. 

Mitre,  B.,  219. 

Moche,  63. 

Moleno,  147. 

Mollendo,  90,  lOOi 

MoutaSa,  90, 97. 
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Monte  Lirio,  24. 
MoiiteB,  Preaidsnt,  132. 

Montevideo,  192,  274-282,  28S,  289, 
891. 

Morgan,  Heniy,  13. 

Moro,  M. 

Uorococha,  95,  90. 

Morro  Velbo  Mine,  £88,  842. 

Mt.  Hope,  23. 

Mountain  Siekneoa,  00,  106. 

Muchi  R.,  51. 

Mollis,  216. 

MUBeums:  Lima,  78;  Ia  Put,  139; 
Santiago,  183,  189,  190) 
Bnenoa  Aires,  243-246 ;  Monto- 
vidoo,  276,  276,  276;  SBo 
Favlo,  303;  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
317,310,32G;P&rft,347. 

Nandn^  lAce,  270. 

Mew  Oatan,  23. 

New  Orleans,  8. 

Niagara,  2&9. 

Nicthero^,  308,  340. 

Nitrates,  1E7,  IS6. 

Nombre  de  Dioa,  13. 

North  Americans,  nnpopnlar,  861. 

NoYO  Frlburgo,  340. 

Niuta  Eepana,  122. 

Obrajes,  140. 

Old  Panama,  13, 34. 

Ollentarlambo,  121. 

Open  Door,  216. 

Organ  Mta.,  307,  339. 

Oroya,  ft4,  96 ;  R.  R.,  80-OS. 

Oruro,    161; — Antofagasta   R.    B., 

161-163. 
Osomo,  196. 
Onro  Freto,  342. 


PaciOe  Ocean,  43;  KMorered,  13. 

Packing,  366. 

Paita,  46,  47,  48. 

Paloa,  98. 

Pampa  de  Anieroa,  109. 

Pamparomfts,  68. 

Put  American  Railwaj,  91,  97. 

Panama:    Canal,    14-18;   City,  26- 

34;  Republic  27;  Hata,  47. 
PSo  do  Assocar,  307,  331. 
Paqa4tA,lBL,310. 
Para,  140,  344,  346-349. 
Paraguay,    287-270,    380;    River, 

267,  353. 
Parahyba,  344. 
ParanA  R.,  213,  220,  267,  261,  294-, 

City,  266;  BUt^  291. 
Paranaguft,  293,  294. 
Pardo,  Manuel,  64. 
Parifla,  Pt,  46,  47. 
Patacamaya,  160. 
Patagonia,  213. 
Paulo  Aflonso  Falls,  857. 
Fedras,  3S7. 

Fedro  I,  288;  II,  289,  8S9. 
Pedro  Miguel,  16,  24,  26. 
Pelotas,  202. 
Fenadas,  367. 


FeOa,  Boqne  Saeni,  FrMident^  220. 

Ferene,  96. 

Pemambuoo,  343. 

Pern,  44-124,  373.376. 

Peru,  Alto,  130. 

Pemvian  Corporation,  08. 

Petropolia,  338-340. 

Fiohinoha,  ML,  42. 

Pichu  Pichu,  ML,  101,  102,  106. 

I^lcconayo  R.,  268. 

milar.  Cape,  106. 

Piranhas,  367. 

Pirauhy,  344. 

PiriapoUs,  284. 
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Fiwc,  122. 

PisagUft,  166,  1S7. 

Piur»,  44, 47. 

FiEUTO,    PranciscD,    44,    46,    fSi; 

GoOttlo,  1S9 ;  Hernuido,  62. 
Pont*  OroaH,  291. 
Poopo  Lmka.  124,  1S2,  lt>6. 
Port  Antonio,  10. 
Part  ku  Spain,  368. 
Port  Rojkl,  10. 
Port  Stanlej,  192,  197. 
PoTto  Alegre,  291,  £92. 
Porto  Bello,  13,  21. 
Porto  Velho,  361,  362. 
Foudu,  267,  268,  267. 
Fotoal,  148,  161. 
Prat,  Arturo,  64 
FrMcott,  44. 
Prfaon,  27B. 
Puea  Alpa,  97. 

Puent«  del  Inca,  191,  201,  SOd. 
Puerto  BennudeE,  98. 
Puerto  JeMup,  98. 
Puerto  Hontt,  192,  193,  196. 
Puerto  Pando,  140. 
Punt,  40. 
Puno,  123,  124. 
Punta  Arenas,  192,  193,  196. 
PunU  Ballena,  283. 
Punta  de  lu  Vacas,  206. 
Pygmy  City,  93. 

Quichnae,  124,  12~    136. 
Quito,  39,  42. 

Bailroada:  Panama,  23;  Guaya- 
quil-Quito, 40-42;  Paita-Mar- 
afloD,  48;  Chimbote-Reouay, 
64;  Central  Railway  of  Pern 
(Oroya),  91;  Cerroe  Pasco 
R.  R.,  96;  Sontbem  Railway 
of  Peru,  99,  100;  Quaqni-La 
Pas,  127;  Arloa-U  Pac,  146] 


Antofagasta-Oruro-La  Paz, 
160;  Arica-Tscna,  156;  Val- 
paraiso-Santiago, 169;  Chilian 
Central  Railway,  192;  Trana- 
Andine  Railway,  198,  213; 
Buenos  Aires-Poaadaa-Asno- 
cl6n,  267;  Montevideo- Sio 
Paulo,  290;  Bantoa-Mo  Paulo, 
298;  Slo  Paulo-Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, 306;  Uadeira-Mamort, 
361. 

Recife,  343. 

Rwnay,  66,  97  . 

Beloncavi  Gulf,  196. 

Rimae  R.,  Valley,  4a,  91,  92,  99. 

Bio  Blanco,  200. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  290,  S96,  306,  306- 
S40. 

Bio  de  Janeiro  Harbor,  300-308, 
S09-S11. 

Bio  Grande  do  Nort«,  344. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  290, 201, 292. 

Eiobamba,  40,  361. 

Root,  Secretary,  71,  72,  78. 

Rosario,  264. 

Rubber,  349,  S&O. 

Rufino,  216. 

Rugs,  123. 

Saesahnaman,  114,  tie,  119,  120. 

Bajama,  Ht,  41,  160. 

SalBverry,  46,  GO. 

Samanoo,  68. 

Ban  Bias  Indians,  22. 

San  Chriatobal,  see  Cerro. 

San  Ignado  Hint,  2S1. 

San  Juan,  9. 

San  Lorenzo  Fort,  22. 

San  Lnis,  214,  344. 

San  Martin,  General,  Jos<  de,  63, 

64,  207,  219,  228. 
San  RamOn,  98. 
San  Salvador,  a 
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Sand  Dunee,  lOL 

Suita  B.,  64. 

Suita  Ana,  26L 

Santa  CktfaaritM,  208; 

Santa  Ti,  265,  2fiS. 

Santa  Lnda,  170,  179. 

Santa  Boao,  214. 

8ant«  KoM  de  los  Aniiaa,  199i 

Santiago,  170-190,  IBS. 

Santiago  da  Caba,  9. 

Santas,  2B6,  287,  289,  290,  2DB- 
298. 

&o  Fanlo,  290-300;  Ci^,  SOO-304, 
343. 

eao  Balyador,  864. 

«to  Yiceote,  287,  297. 

SapTTanga,  292. 

Baraooeha  lake,  IW. 

Sannieato,  Dr.,  220, 

Sergipe,  343. 

Sem  do  Kar,  298,  SS9. 

Bheppaid,  T.  Cliv^  129, 

Sionani,  111. 

Smeltera,  96,  97. 

Smytli  Chaiuel,  192. 

Sorata,  144-14S. 

Borm^  90,  100. 

South  American  Trad^  360-382, 

Bouihem  R.  R.  of  Peni,  99-110. 

Spanish  I«ngnage,  3. 

Steaouhip  Lines  i  To  Panama,  from 
New  York,  6,  7;  from  N«w 
Orleans,  8;  from  San  Fiands- 
00,  Hi  from  Enrope,  11;  Pan- 
ama to  GoaTaqoil,  Callao,  Vat 
paraiso,  36,  SO;  Callao  to  Val- 
paraiso, Monterideo,  and  En- 
rope,  99,  101,  192;  Paranfl 
Biver,  267,  268,  203,  264; 
Buenos  Aires  to  Montevideo, 
S64t  Buenos  Aires  or  Monte- 
video to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
New  Yotk,  289,  290,  341;  Bio 
de  Janeiro  to  Bort^,  841. 


StereDB,  John  T.,  IS,  26. 


Sugar  Estates,  60,  SL 
Supe,  51,  88. 


Tabemilla,  21. 

TkantL,  66,  168. 

TUca,  192. 

Taleahoant^  104. 

Taltal,  16«. 

Tamarugal,  157. 

Tambo  Valley,  101. 

Tarapsci,  64,  66,  1S7. 

T«rma,97,  98. 

Tax  on  Samples,  368-371. 

Tbeatrest  Panama,  30;  Lima,  74; 
La  Fas,  139;  Santiago,  I94i 
Buenos  Aires,  24S,  249;  Santa 
Ft,  266;  Monterideo,  275,  276; 
BAo  Paolo,  301  [  Rio  da 
Janeiro,     323;      Psri,     347i 


IIwresopoliB,  340. 

TIahnanaeo,  127,  142,  14S. 

TicUo,»4. 

Tierra  del  Fnego,  197. 

Tigre  B.,2M. 

njoca,  Ut.,  337,  838. 

lingo,  102. 

■nripata,  110,  111. 

nUcaca  Lalce,  124-127, 165. 

Toro  PL,  28. 

Tnuu.  Andine  R.  IL,  19&-208,  213. 

217. 
Trinidad,  358. 
Trujilio,  44,  SO.  «L 


219. 

TnlumaTU  B.,  119. 
Tnmbes,  44,  46. 
TnpM  Amaru,  118,  ISa 
Tnpiza,  102. 
Tnpongato,  Ut,  201,  202. 
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DckTBli  R.,  97,  122,  849. 

Uhle,  Dr.  Mu,  89. 

Urcoa,  111. 

UniKo,  290. 

UratMunba,   121. 

Uruguay,  2T9-2Ba,  360;  R.,  220. 

Uspallata,  206. 

Ujuni,  1S2. 


Vkldivia,  194;  Pedro  de,  170,  187, 

188,  19S. 
Valparauo,  30,  90,  103-168,  102. 
Talverde,  Father,  4S. 
VediB,  216. 
VeneEUela,  2. 
VMpuoci,  Amerigo,  287. 
VUobo,  128,  HT,  ISO. 
VloeroTB,  62. 
Victoria,  343;  Falb,  2B». 
VicuOas,  123,  ISS. 
VJIeabamba  R.,  122. 
Vitcamayu,  111. 
Vilcano^  111. 
Villa  B«na,  8S2. 
Villa  Devoto,  21S. 
Villa  EneantaeiOn,  £88. 
Villa  Ueroedea,  214. 


Villa  MurtiDho,  362. 

Villa  Vellia,  294. 

VilUiOD,  Eliodoro,  Preaident,  132. 

ViDa  del  Mar,  109,  171. 

Virgenea,  Cape,  IDS,  197. 

Vitooa,  122. 

Vitor,  102. 

Wallace,  J.  F.,  14,  16. 

WaterfallH:  IguuaO,  267,  268;  Ia 
Ona^a,  200;  Uberaponga, 
200;  Herval,  202;  Panlo  At- 
fonso,  367. 

Watling'B  IsL,  8. 

Weiteni  Tourists,  11. 

While  Range,  68. 

WhTmper,  Edward,  4L 

Windward  Channel,  8. 

Yankee  Peril,  361. 

Yellow  Fever,  3ft. 

Yeri>a  Mate,  270, 2T1, 2H. 

Ynoar,  122. 

Ynngaa,  140. 

Ynngajr,  06,  67. 

Ynra,  108, 100. 

Zorbriggen,  201. 
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